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The hs ohn T. Noye Manufacturing Company, 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A.-_== 
Branch Office, 66 South Clinton Street, Chicago, [1]. 


MILLING EXPERTS AND BUILDERS OF IMPROVED FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE UNRIVALED 


NOYE ROLL LIN CF CLOT FE. 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANFG. CO. 


— DAYTON. OHIO. U. S. A= 
MILLING AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 



































Builders of Flour and Corn Mill Machinery, 
PROPRIETORS ODELL'S GELEBRATED SYSTEM OF MILLING 


 Correspondenc A licited. Engineers sent to any W. A. CLARKE, Northwestern Agent, 
part of the ountry to make esti oe ates 222 Third Ave. South, . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











CENTRIFUGAL REELS 


AT  tdilinlnadaaa PRICES. 


Having largely increased our facilities and SYSTEMATIZED OUR MANUFACTURING and MILL- 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENTS, we offer 


Simplest, Lightest Running and Largest Capacity 


Centrifugal Reels at prices so low as to defy competition. We also build Single Scalping Reels to go on 

top of our Centrifugals or to use separately if desired, at equally close prices. These Scalpers have iron 

shafts, heads, spiders and ribs, and are in in every way superior to the old-fashioned scalping reel. We 
invite attention to our system of milling, especially when used in connection with our 


DOUBLE SCALPERS and MORSE BOLTS 


-. As adopted at the Pillsbury Anchor mill at Minneapolis. Write for circulars and prices. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 0O., Sole Manufacturers, 


RELIANCE WORKS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











t= We build complete mills, using either Single or Double Scalpers, Morse Bolts, Centrifugals, Round Reels or Common 
Hexagonal Reels. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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NORDYKE?MARMON CO. <a NORDYKES MARMON CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., am Wa ith £ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
alice « on ‘he WE SOLICIT ORDERS FOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


























ROLLS, CENTRIFUGALS, : 2 = WITH POWER INCLUDED, 
BOLTS, SCALPERS, ETC. : 3 Z AND CONTRACT FOR 


INVESTIGATION & Wt convitcs an oxt ee ey Fe REMODELING OLD STYLE MILLS 


THAT OUR ROL LS ARE 
TE Bes T. a 2 F/) VY) 
: go LS TO THE ROLLER PROCESS. 


* HEY ARE USEDIN © *¢ ® =| A < 
E : WE ARE HAVING 


The Wlasbburn Mill Co.’s Mill, A LARGE DEMAND FOR OUR 


muse SS B= 53,000 Roller Mill Outfit. 


{ {AND RV THE Anchor Milling Co., OF ST. LOUIS, ~ 











SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND LARGE PAMPHLET. 





JNO. MARTIN, President. J. K. SIDLE, Vice President. H. W. HOLMES, Treasurer. 


SIDLE FLETCMER MOLMES CO. 


Manufacturers of the 


| ROLLER CRKUITED FLOGR 


FROM SELECTED MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA HARD WHEAT. 


~~ Wortiwestern and Zenith Mill MINNEAPOLIS HN 
CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. “"'is"w:'oatoweut, 
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DEALER IN 


MILL AND GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


131 W. Washington St., 
COBMICAGO,7 ILLINOoO Ts. 


Gratiot’s Improved E V E R Y . M I ae L JAM ES LEFFEL’S 


' IN MINNEAPOLIS USES 
IMPROVED 


FRUEN'S : 

She sony dar | Water Wheel 
flour and sailling generally, as no 

other Heater in the market does. Water Wheel flovernor FINE NEW PAMPHLET FOR 1886. 9 


Send for Circular. 
GRATIOT BROS. To regulate the motion of their tal —_— 

PLATTEVILLE, W1s machiner i / 5, The “Old Reliable,” with improvements, making it the Most Perfect 

y: a Turbine now in use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, 

under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our new 


it Has Displaced Every Other Kind. : - Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address 


* THE INK ie W. H. FRUEN, Manufacturer, he = , : JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


WITH WHICH THIS PAPER IS PRINTED Minneapolis, Minn.| Springfield, Ohio, and 110 Liberty St., New York City. 


1S MADE BY THE 


KQUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COW see aro oe 
i CINCINNATILO. 3 6 To PUMPS 


EDWARD KENNEDY & SON | fetiaoay a | “N\ rs 
Ca oie umvaled ads of mae | er . PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
“SIZES ¥ ) ENGINES AND ES AND BOILERS. 


facturing and dressing B. E 4 - 


HOy, f ss = Ay . j et = ae if Mi a 
i. mengoty | > OVER 350< 
; In Usein Mills and Elevators 


MILE PicES | Bias ie | 
After long experience in the business Can Gua* i D oa GOWAN uit uae throughout the West and 
antee Perfect Satisfaction. A large assortment of UPWARDS. CIN ee nN yes = Northwest. 


icks on hand. All orders promptly attended to. : Ree 
122 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. : SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 
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THE IDEA OF FOUR FIRMS THINKING THEMSELVES large enough to FARM 


OUT AMONG EACH OTHER all the mill building of this great country ! 


Refresh- 


ing, aint it? Peculiar, too that they should imagine millers such fools as to be bitten 
twice by the same scheme, it being only an imitation of the “Purifier bulldoze” of a 
few years ago, which has since been exploded. 


WE WISH ALL MILLERS TO UNDERSTAND 


— That our Roller Mills are fully protected by patents granted by the United States government and owned by us 
~ which are as complete as any patents owned or held by the party or parties styling themselves the Consolidated 
> Roller Mill Co., and we mean that every miller purchasing our machines shall be fully protected in every respect. We 

4 manufacture a full line of the best Flour Mill Machinery, with the exception of grain cleaning machinery, etc. 


~ OUR CENTRIFUGAL FLOURING SYSTEMS MAKE MORE, BETTER AND CLEARER FLOUR FROM SAME 


QUANTITY OF WHEAT THAN CAN BE PRODUCED BY ANY OTHER SYSTEM IN USE. 
PRACTICAL RESULTS TELL THE STORY. 


The kind of a “‘pup”’ we are, when 
it comes to fighting bulldozing 
patent sharks. 


ny a 
FIRST BREAK ROLLER MiLL AND 
SCALPER. 


Will make a splendid first break and clean the 
split wheat from crease dirt and germ. 
A great machine for any mill. 


Rolls Corrugated and Ground 
Rapidly and Accurately 
Any Desired Cut and Spiral. 
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Miller Trotty has decided to overhaul his mill, and is called upon 
by the usual delegation, but ends the seance by remarking: ‘It’s no 
‘USe, gents ; the ‘lowest bidder’ and ‘longest time’ gets my job.” 


“KEEP A WATCHIN’.”’ 


—e 


= EF Zeist 


WILLFORD’S OPEN FRAME ROLLER MILL. 


ee 


—_— 
WILLFORD'S THREE ROLLER MILL. 
THE YOUNG GIANT 
For Fine Corn Meal, Ground Feed, etc. 





MINNEAPOLIS CENTRIFUGAL REEL 
.Still retains the lead over any and all bolting devices for clear, 
clean work. 


We have just made arrangements with Mr. R. P. 
Charles, United States agent for the 


DUFOUR BOLTING CLOTH, 


And now carry a stock of this excellent cloth, and 


j solicit the orders of millers who desire this special } 


brand, assuring them of the pure article. 
Our Famous Gold Ribbon 


BODMER BOLTING SILK 


Is still the “pink and pick” of the oldest and best 
Bolting Cloth made, and it warms our hearts 
when we think of the long and steady fight it has 
made for the supremacy. 

in quality, finish and count. 


WITH THESE TWO SILKS WE CAN SUIT 
THE MOST FASTIDIOUS. 


Our machine shops are running night and day 
endeavoring to keep pace with our orders for Wheat 
and Corn Roller Mills and other special machines. 
You can confidently order without asking prices 
and terms. You will be treated just as conscien- 
tiously as if personally here. 


Willford & Horthway Mig. Go. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We think it unequaled | 





~ ; ~ 
COMBINED ROLLER MILL AND CENTRIFUGAL. 


With Smooth Rolls for Tailings, and Corrugated 
Rolls tor Bran. 


A PRACTICAL SUCCESS. 
PURIFIERS 
FOR COARSE MIDDLINGS. 
Aspirators, Scalping Reels, 
Pulleys, Belts, Cups, 


And All Furnishings. 


\ We om i 
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Mr. Tottery, of the millbuilding firmof Tootem & Tottery, read- 
ing over contract ent in by ‘‘Grabbim,’”’ the famous “‘all around order 
catcher,’’ remarks ‘‘sotto voce:’’ ‘‘Grabb:m’”’ took this Trotty job on 
awful long time and ring low figures, but never mind, we'll pnt it 
in the papers and get a big ‘‘ad”’ from it, 
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JONATHAN MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


(, UARANTEED and proven in hundreds of instances to be superior to 
G} ny other Bolting Device for Clear, Clean Bolting or Rebolting of all 
grades of Flour, and is the Favorite wherever tried. They cannot be beaten 


on any stock. They are the 





world, and are being extensively adopted for the entire bolting in new mills. 
FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED. 


Occupies Small Space and Has Immense Capacity, 


The universal praise bestowed upon these Bolts from every section of the country where they have 
been tried, is conclusive evidence of their superiority. For prices and list of references, send to 


THE PROSPECT MACHINE AND ENGINE GO., CLEVELAND, 0. 


Formerly The Cummer Engine Co. 


CHAMPION ALL AROUND BOLTERS of the 


SLOW SPEED, 








LA CROSSE 


ROLLER MILLS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 











Write for Catalogue to 


John James & Co., \ 


La Crosse, Wis. 








GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


BARNETT & RECORD, 


Flevator Builders and Furnishers, 
29 Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
































TME SERGEANT SCOURER. 


The Finest, the Latest, the Most Perfect, 


AS TO SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
OF ALL SCOURERS YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 





It Cleans the Wheat, Scours the Ends, Polishes the Sides of the Berry, Removes 
Fuzz, Dirt and all Impurities, and Improves the Color and Grade of the 
Flour. It Does Not Break the Bran, a Fault No Machine of 
the Beating Process Can Avoid. It has been used in 
13 States and Territories Without a Fault. 


WILL SEND IT TO ANY RESPONSIBLE MILLER FOR 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


IF IT DOES THAT WHICH WE CLAIM IT DOES, CAN YOU AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT? 


DENVER, Colo., Oct. 15, 1886. 
Sergeant Mill Buhr Driver Co., Minneapolis. Minn.: 
Gentlemen: Replying to your favor of 12th, would say that the Sergeant Scourer does as well as 
you represented it to do and works to our entire satisfaction. Enclosed please find check on Colorado 
National Bank for amount of bill. Yours respectfully, CHAS. R. DAVIS, Manager. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


SERGEANT MILL BUAR DRIVER GO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





CAREFUL MILLERS WILL HAVE NO OTHER! 


When they know the advantages of THE SPERRY FEEDERS. 


Read Qur Order List for 


Dec. 2, 
Dec. 2, 
Dec. 2, 
Dec. 3, 
Dee. 3, 





S. W. MAXWELL, Sidney, Ohio, 3 


NEW STYLE. 


Millers can send orders for sample Feeders subject to return at our expense if not wanted after trial. 


The SPERRY FHHDER co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Gili i bi bi Ulli dhe! 


Dec. 1, Messrs. C. A. PILLSBURY & CO., Minneapolis, 15 Force Feeders. 
Dec. 1, Messrs. AMOS BROS, Syracuse, N. 
WILLFORD & NORTHWAY CO., Minneapolis, 7 Automatic Force Feeders. 
SIDLE FLETCHER HOLMES CO., Minneapolis, 6 Automatic Force Feeders. 
SIDLE FLETCHER HOLMES CO., Minneapolis, 1 Four Division Distributer. 
GOSHEN MILLING CO., Goshen, Ind., 1 Automatic Force Feeder. 


First Week in lecember: 


4 
XI 


Y., 4 Automatic Force Feeders. 





Automatic Force Feeders. 


OLD STYLE. 


Send for new price list and special discounts for December. 





224 East 


TH. E. FORSTER, isth'sein NEW YORK, 


General Agent in United States and Canada for 


Heidegger & Co.’s Celebrated Gold Medal 


CROWN SILK ANCHOR" 


Bolting Cloths and Grit Gauzes. 


KNOWN to be the STRONGEST and MOST REGULAR CLOTHS IN THE MARKET, 
Millers can get them at most all the leading Millfurnishers, and in MINNEAPOLIS 
of L, W, PRUSS & CO., Mill Builders and Furnishers, No. 612 3d St. S., Minneapolis. 


BREGALT: OPINION Ow 


SEAMLESS ¢ STEEL « ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


— READ CAREFULLY — 

You are entitled to sue and recover, not only from the party who 
manufactures, but from any party who sells, or yg party who uses at) 
infringing article; each are independent ent infringers 

GGETT, Attorney. 









AVERY ELEVATOR BUCKET Co., Cleveland, oO. 








25 TO 1,000 H. P. 


These engines are the combined result of long ex 
perience with automatic cut-off regulation,and mos‘ 
careful revision of all details. ey are "designe 1 
- ahd constructed for heavy and continuous duty at 
medium or high rotative speeds. Highest attainabl« 
economy in steam consumption and superior regu 
= lation guaranteed. Self-contained Automatic Cu'- 
off Engines, 12 to 100 hp, for driving dynamo ma- 
chines a speciality. Illustrated circulars, with vari- 
ous data as to practical steam engine construction 
and performance, free by mail. 


Address BUCKEYE ENGINE CO., Salem, 0. 


SALES ACkNTS: © 5 pase Aces Masel. Fe aewae Comme 








St. Paul, Minn.; G. S. Wormer & Sons, St. Louis, Mo 
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THE HANDSOMEST ISSUE OF A 
TRADE JOURNAL 


EVER PRINTED. 








Sent with the Northwestern Miller 
for one year for $2.00. 
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It Is to be hoped that the number of 
converts to the idea of division of 
profits will be very large during the com- 
ing year, and the earlier the announce- 
ment of adoption of this policy is made 
to employes, the better it will be for all 
concerned. The man whotoils along day 
after day and month after month on the 
saSe stipend, without reasonable hope 
of reward for extra exertion or ¢are, or 
for faithfulness, cannot be expected to 
devolop the best qualities he possesses. 





The argument that some who are un- 
deserving may be benefied by the 
profit sharing system is not tenable. 
Even if it were, the benefits to the de- 
s2rving would be so general and so 
great as to outweigh this petty consid- 
eration. If this system led to greater 
industry, economy and watchfulness on 
the part of but one-half of the employes 
of an establishment, the enhancement 
of profits, the increase in product and 
the improvement in workmanship would 


repay ten fold or more the actual cash 
outlay entailed in profit sharing. Trial 
of the system must not be wrongly con- 
ducted, however. Employers must 
not constantly remind operatives, by 
word, look or action, that they begrudge 
the extra allowance, or that they ex- 
pect great things from employes on ac- 
count of it. If they avoid such unwise 
conduct, they will secure all the good 
results they are entitled to, and will 
have the satisfaction of watching their 
business grow large and_ lucrative 
through the efforts of a contented and 
fairly paid force. ' 

EVERYTHING we have predicted con- 
cerning the breadstuffs exports for 1886 
has proven true, and the totals will 
approach closely to the phenomenal 
figures of 1884, while for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, they promise to 
be the largest on record. 

3 3 2* 

THE paragraph which appeared in 
our news columns, two weeks ago, an- 
nouncing that the millers of Minneapolis 
were considering the scheme of a union 
of interests and the incorporation of a 
joint company, seems to have created a 
sensation everywhere. The most ex- 
travagant language imaginable has been 
used by those who sneer at and those 
who oppose such a movement. And yet 
itis both possible and feasible. This 
is proven by the experience of the mill- 
ers of Colorado, who, over a year ago, 
placed their mill and elevator plants in 
the handsof astock company, which has 
since operated the same with the most sat- 
isfactory resultstoall concerned. There 
are plenty of other winter wheat mills 
which make a flour very similar to the 
Colorado article, but they are not tak- 
ing away the trade of the Colorado 
concern, although one of the strongest 
claims of those who talk so learnedly 
about the Minneapolis scheme is that 
“there are too many mills making pre- 
cisely similar grades of flour” for it to 
succeed. So long as a dozen or more of 
mills are operated at one point, they 
will find markets for their floursand buy 
wheat ascheaply astheycan. The only 
question to be answered, in considering 
the stock company idea, is: “Can we 
do our business with less expense and 
without reducing profits?” The Col- 
orado experiment has answered this af- 
firmatively, and that stock com- 
pany is composed not of the millers of 
Denver alone, but of the entire northern 
half of the state, with one exception. 

3 2t 3 

SOME papers which have trouble in 
filling their reading columns prate about 
the monopolistic tendency of such a 
scheme, and discuss the probable ef- 
fects of a milling combination which 
would embrace all the mills of this coun- 
try. The prospect of such a monopo- 
listic combination is more remote, even, 
than is the prospect of an ocean ship- 
ping monopoly. The time is coming, 
if it be not here, when the selling of 
flour will be reduced to an exact system, 
based on the results of chemical analy- 
sis, and when this comes about, the 
simplification of problems created by 
individual competition, as at present, 
will be found indispensable to the con- 
duct of the flour business. Cooperation 
through the formation of large stock 
companies will, we believe, be found to 
be the true solution of most of the prob- 
lems which have arisen, as wellas of many 
which will not be long in showing them- 
selves. Another thing which some of 
our contemporaries, both secular and 
technical, seem to forget, is that wild 
declarations as to what is impossible, or 
foolish, or impracticable, do not consti- 
tute insurmountable obstacles to exper- 
iments on the lines thus denounced. 


we » ss. 
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MILLERS and bakers at home and 
abroad will read with interest the article 
printed elsewhere in this issue from the 
pen of W. A. Thoms, on the difference 
in value, by water test, of English and 
foreign flours. It will explain for the 
first time to the majority of readers one 





reason why the bakers of the United 


Kingdom prefer flour milled abroad. 
They are undoubtedly patriotic, but like 
a great many other people, are apt to 
forget their patriotism when its develop- 
ment means a steady reduction of the 
bank account. 

THE magnitude of the stock gamble 
is illustrated in the most startling man- 
ner by the single statement that during 
the recent cyclone on the New York 
stock exchange, “within one hour values 


of stocks listed on this exchange shrunk . 


$10,000,000.” Does anybody suppose 
for an instant that the actual value of 
the properties represented by those 
stocks changed ten cents during that 
hour? And yet, on a false bottom, and 
without such change in actual value, the 
market fluctuated in sixty minutes so 
that one set of speculators made ten 
million dollars while another set lost a 
like amount. If no other means of pre- 
venting such unreasonable and disas- 
trous fluctuations can be devised, it 
would seem not only wise but imper- 
ative for owners of the colossal fortunes 
made from stock investments to devote 
a little time to the problem. They 
have the power and the money needed 
to thwart such gigantic manipulation of 
the markets, and they could not put it 
to better use. The New York affair, 
however, is not to be compared with the 
recent sensational occurences at San 
Francisco, where, by the most ingenious 
methods known to modern exchanges, 
the stocks of a score or more of worth- 
less mines were advanced, in a brief 
period, to prices which were only 
justified in the times when these 
worked-out ore deposits were yielding 
largely of the precious metals. The 
1886 crop of fools will rank well up in 
size with that of any year which has pre- 
ceded it. 
a 

No LEss than three English millers 
were made mayors of their respective 
cities at the November election. This 
indicates that the itch for office prevails 
quite as generally in that country as in 
this. We cannot help regretting, how- 
ever, that millers will enter the field of 
politics under present conditions, but 
their influence may hasten the coming 
of reforms which all hope for. 
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THE question of yields is discussed 
in a concise and convincing paper hy O. 
P. Hurford in our Holiday Number, just 
issued. The majority of the millers of 
America are using too much wheat, and 
should get more flour out of it. Insome 
it is the fault of the miller, and in others 
the blame must fall on the millowner. 
A difference amounting to thousands of 
dollars in the financial returns of a year’s 
business is certainly well worth looking 
after, and a reduction of five to fifteen 
pounds in the quantity of wheat used in 
each barrel of flour means just this dif- 
ference in the cash account. 


THE Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual in- 
surance scheme seems to be making 
rapid progress. Insurance largely ex- 
ceeding the necessary $200,000 provided 
for in the origina Iplan, has already been 
pledged, and the company will begin 
business under the most favorable aus- 
pices and with an enthusiastic member- 
ship. We hope and expect to see it be- 
come a flourishing and popular institu- 
tion. 

»< “< od 
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THE fact that none are so blind as 
those who will not see was never so 
plainly illustrated as in the case of those 
writers who have been on the bull side 
of the wheat market for the past five 
months, and who now take the position 
that because England must have a cer- 
tain quantity of our wheat during the 
next six months, she must pay our price 
for it. It seems to be forgotten that 
English money will buy wheat in Amer- 
ica at any time of the year, and that 
English grain traders possess a certain 
amount of sense and shrewdness. The 
time has gone by when any wheat ex- 
porting country can fix the price of its 





product. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 22. 

The water power for the closing half 
of last week was very poor, and the out- 
put fellslightly below what was expected. 
The week’s product was 120,670 bbls— 
averaging 17,238 bbls for seven days— 
against 122,875 bbls the preceding week 
and 96,050 bbls for the corresponding 
time in 1885. Owing to misunderstand- 
ing about the postponement of the water 
pool the previous week, the start Mon- 
day was made without any regulation of 
the use of water, and the head was 
drawn down to a very low point. There 
were nineteen mills which attempted to 
run Monday, but in a few hours 
the power becoming worse than the 
week before, three or four were forced 
to give up and stop. Under these cir- 
cumstances, strong pressure was brought 
to bear for a pool, and this forenoon a 
new one was formed for two-thirds run- 
ning time. One-third of the mills using 
water are kept idle while two thirds run. 
The two mills on the East side are not 
included in the arrangement, which 
went into effect this noon, nor has it 
anything to do with the use of steam. 
There were 12 mills running this after- 
noon under the new deal, one of which 
was out of turn, but was driven by 
steam. To-morrow two more will be 
started, adding about 2,500 bbls, rep- 
resenting an output at that time of about 
19,000 bbls. The advance in freights 
has had a quieting effect on the flour 
market, there beinga disposition on the 
part of both miller and buyer to hold 
off temporarily for developments. Lo- 
cal millers, not implicitly believing that 
the new schedule will be maintained, 
have begun to store more or less to 
await the course of events. Prices for 
the past two weeks have been held well 
up toward the basis of the new rates, 
and it has not been necessary to ask a 
great deal more to place flour where it 
could be sold with the higher freights in 
force. Flour is held firm, but is not 
finding very free sale. 


The table below gives the direct ex- 
ports of flour to foreign countries from 
Minneapolis for a series of weeks, end- 
ing on the dates given: 


Bbls. | Bbls. | Bbls. 
Dec. 18_-- 47,600/Oct. 16--- 45,815| Aug. 14--- 45,920 
Dec. 11--- 53,810|Oct. 9---. 65,830| Aug. 7---- 49,025 
SOE. Binnie 35,300/Oct. 2---- 62,875|July 31--- 44,650 
Nov. 27--- 41,000/Sept. 25-- 63,400|July 24--- 49,500 
Nov. 20... 30,350/Sept. 18.. 55,470|July 17--. 48,000 
Nov. 13--- 61,425|Sept. 11-- 62,135|July 10--- 48,000 
Nov. 6... 70,360| Sept. 4--- 58,135|July 3---- 62,225 
Oct. 30--- 55,680] Aug. 28-__ 64,800] June 26... 56,500 
Oct, 23--. 52,000! Aug. 21... 37,500|June 19--- 44,400 


The following were the receipts at and 
shipments from Minneapolis for the 
weeks ending on the dates given: 


RECEIPTS. 
Sept. 1 
Dec. 21. Dec. 14. to Dec. 21. 
Wheat. bus---....-... 1,036,750 1,130,250 14,891,600 
Flour, bbis._.____... 390 250 6,037 
Millstuff, tons_._..__ 64 60 1,780 
SHIPMENTS. 


Sept.1 
Dec. 21. Dec. 14. to Dec. 21. 


Wheat, bus_--.___... 287,650 303,050 3,626,302 
Flour, bbis_--...... 114,66 114,599 2,012,602 
Millstuff, tons_______ 3368 3,656 61,423 


The wheat in elevators in Minneapolis, 
as reported by the chamber of com- 
merce, as well as the stock at St. Paul 
and Duluth, is shown below: 




















MINNEAPOLIS. 

-20. Dec. 13. 
No. 1 hard, bus__....___. 2,840,279 2,708,629 
No. 1 northern, bus.-.....-... 1,486,917 1,432,385 
No. 2 northern, bus__-_..... --- 346,46; 343,676 
No. 3, bus 56, 76,348 
Rejected, bus 48.643 92,502 
Special bins, ES --- 1,583,403 1,562,092 
Total, bus___--____.___.... 6,326,862 *6,216,136 

Amount in store same date last 
year 6,350,112 6,431,085 


*These figures do not include a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat in private elevators and annexes to 
reguiar elevators, ontrack, nor that in mill bins. 


ST. PAUL. 
Dec. 22. Dec. 15. Dec. 8. 
In elevators, bus_.... 695,000 680,000 567,000 
Same last year... 1,232,000 1,232,000 1,232,000 
DULUTH. 
iis goer - Rog 13. - 6. 
SES 5573,01 F 
Afloat in harbor__... Ff ped gi rae is 





Total_____________ 8,714,018 8,330,589 7,834,677 
Same date last year... 5,016,068 4,675,511 3,963,226 








W. D. Gray passed through town Sat- 
urday. 

The Pettit, with its engine, gets out 
well toward 1,500 bbls daily. 

The Phoenix stripped its core gear 
Monday and was down until last night. 

A. F. Dawson, local agent of the 
Smith Purifier Co., went to Winnipeg 
Monday. 
The Holly is quite seriously affected 


Lby the low water, being forced to shut 


down quite often. 

Cal. H. Brown, representing the Do- 
zier- Weyl Cracker Co., St. Louis, was 
canvassing the Minneapolis trade last 
week, 

The appraisers place the total value 
of the Leonard Day estate at $267,514, 
the interest in the Zenith mill being 
$14,000. 

The marriage of Geo. E. Shenehon, 
formerly of the Standard mill office, to 
Miss Belle Coe, is announced for the 
29th inst. 

Washburn, Crosby & Co. have with- 
drawn from the Millers’ Union, having 
decided to try the plan of purchasing 
their wheat where and when they please. 


The Palisade closed down its engine 
Saturday night, and undertook to run 
with water alone, but found that imprac- 
ticable and shut down. It will be 
started again to-morrow with steam. 

An effort was made by one of our mill- 
ing firms to get the benefit of the Ze- 
nith mill’s power, but it was found that 
owing to the unsettled condition of the 
Day estate, there was no one in author- 
ity to grant the privilege. 

L. B. Fiechter leaves this week for 
New York, and from there will proceed 
to Europe. Here he expects to remain 
about six months, at the end of which 
time he will return here to introduce a 
milling device which he has in view. 


J. H. Hiland, late general agent of the 
Millers’ Association and of the union 
which succeeded it, has gone into the 
grain commission business with R. B. 
Sperry, representing Jones, McCormick 
& Kennett of Chicago. The new firm 
will continue to represent this house. 


O. C. Merriman, Anthony Kelly and 
F. W.Commons, representing the board 
of trade, jobbers’ union and chamber of 
commerce, compose the committee ap- 
pointed to bring before the attention of 
the railroad commissioners the need of 
a reform in transfer charges at Minne- 
apolis. 

John Nicolin, the well known traveling 
man, has embarked in the hardware 
business at Jordan, Minn., which is his 
home. Hc has formed a copartnership 
with a gentleman named Knott, and the 
style of the firm will be Knott & Nico- 
lin. The new firm starts out with good 
prospects of success. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, one of the propri- 
etors of the Crown Roller mill, will soon 
after Jan. 1 place on the market the 
dust collector which he has been en- 
gaged in perfecting for sometime. He 
has designed to make nis machine auto- 
matic in every sense, and thinks that it 
will show itself ahead of anything yet 
offered for sale. 

Eastern lines centering in Chicago 
look with suspicion upon the large ton- 
nage of flour taken out of Minneapolis 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Northern 
road, and are taking measures to find 
out if the rates made on this traffic are 
not lower than made by the Chicago 
roads. It is said that J. N. Faithorn,/ 
commissioner of the Northwestern 
Freight association, will visit Minneapo- 
iis to look into the matter and make an 
effort to get the flour tonnage more 
equally proportioned. 


The changing of water wheels at the 
Pillsbury B is about finished, and the 
mill will be ready for operation the first 
of the week. The new wheel is one of 
the largest on the platform, being a 55- 
inch, and some of the other mills stand 
in mortal dread of its effects on the wa- 
ter power as it at present stands. The 


Washburn C has a larger wheel, but it 


ing on its engine wholly. About five 
weeks have been taken to make the 
change in the B mill. 


The Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & 
Atlantic road is being pushed along with 
the vigor characteristic of W. D. Wash- 
burn and other local millers interested 
in it. A contract has just been let for 
building the line from Turtle Lake to 
this city, a distance of 75 miles, to be 
completed by Aug.1. If no unexpected 
difficulties arise, President Washburn is 
sanguine that the road will be completed 
to the Sault Ste. Marie by Jan. 1, and 
communication with the seaboard by 
connecting with the Canadian trunk 
lines will soon foliow. 


The new Hamilton-Corliss engine of 
the Pillsbury A was put in motion Mon- 
day and is running smoothly. It is 18x24 
in size, and will be used to drive the 
elevator, electric plant, machine shop, 
etc. The water wheel formerly supply- 
ing motive power for these departments 
has been stopped to afford the mill 
proper more water. Some very rapid 
work was done in putting in the engine. 
Scarcely three weeks from the time the 
order was given, it was in motion. C. 
T. Sowden set up the plant for the man- 
ufacturers. 


The receipts of wheat and shipments 
of flour and millstuff from*Minneapolis 
by the various roads for the week end- 
ing Saturday were as follows : 








Received, Flour, Millstuff, 
Wheat, bus. bbls. tons. 

Milwaukee. ---....-- 264,550 21,765 1,214 
OMBES .cccne~cnconne 209,550 19,800 2,300 
St. EOD ccccsnsscce 210,100 6,535 87 
Wisconsin Central... —_ ----- 7,385 136 
Manitoba 296,450 a ee 
St. Paul & Duluth--. 13,750 alee ay 
Northern Pacific__-.. 20,350 abiies 71 
Minn.& Northw’rn-- — 13,750 1,244 38 
1, BD. OS Nacsuccnces ow 61,115 241 
Minneapolis & Pa'fic. 23,000 panes a 
PO ckeiccccscns 1,050,500 117,845 4,087 


There is nothing definite to say re- 
garding the scheme for consolidating 
the mills of this city under one manage- 
ment. Itis still under discussion and a 
meeting held for this purpose yesterday 
afternoon was very well attended. The 
chances concerning it are very evenly 
balanced, though millers who at first 


are now looking upon it with more favor. 
Early action can hardly be expected, as 
considerable time is required to work up 
the details of so large an organization as 
this would be. The men who proposed 
it are very sanguine, both as to the pros- 
pects of effecting the organization and as 
toits successful operation, if established. 


It seems that the postponement of 
the water pool a week ago did not meet 
with the wishes of some of the millers, 
particularly those who were the worst 
situated as to power, and when Monday 
arrived no attention was paid to the 
pool. Several meetings were held, but 
nothing was accomplished. At last, 
Agent de la Barre, of the West side 
power company, made a tour of the 
mill offices and got all concerned to go 
into a new deal, arranged on the same 
basis as the one first proposed. This 
went into effect at noon to-day. By its 
provisions, one-third of the water mills 
are shut down and two-thirds run. The 
mills are divided into three classes, two 
of these running four, and vice versa 
eight days, and the third lying still. The 
Crown Roller, Anchor, Standard, Hum- 
boldt, Galaxy, and Holly are the mills 
which until Monday noon cannot use 
water. The Anchor and Crown Roller, 
however, will run by steam. From 
Monday noon, Dec. 27, to the following 
Friday, the Washburn A, Northwestern, 
Palisade and Pettit will not have the use 
of water. Christmas is counted in the 
same as any other day, but Sunday is 
left out. 





Millers who receive the unique little 
souvenir being sent out by Griscom & 
Co. & McFeely will not be apt to soon 
forget that enterprising firm. It is a 
pocket edition of Worcester’s diction- 
ary, containing, on the fly leaves, adver- 
tisements of the firm’s machinery, the 


were disposed to discourage the scheme | 
















The recent movements in the trade 
have, I think, justified the opinions I 
have not failed to advance during the 
past six weeks, that when the winter set 
in, the paucity of supplies in this country 
would be sufficient, in spite of what 
might be the state of affairs in America, 
to cause prices to gradually harden. 
This they have been doing and more- 
over, during the past week or ten days 
there has been unwonted animation in 
purchases both on the spot and for for- 
ward delivery. Speculators, indeed, 
have crawled out of their shells and 
have been buying freely of both Califor- 
nian and Indian wheats. No. 1 Califor- 
nian is now worth about 36s 6d@37s per 
500 lbs for prompt shipment, and No. 2 
Calcutta 33s for December - January 
shipment via canal, while red win- 
ter American, in which very little 
business has, so far, been done, is 
worth about 34s 6d, American terms, 
for steamer cargoes, prompt shipment. 
English wheat, too, has risen to an av- 
erage price of 32s 6d per imperial qr. 
Compared with the middle of October, 
these prices show an advance of about 
28@3s per qr, the extreme advance be- 
ing on home grown wheat, the now un- 
doubted scarcity of which is one of the 
principal factors in the situation. Aus- 
tralian wheat is very scantily offered, 
first, because the crop does not promise 
amuch better result than last year, and 
secondly, because prices in Australia 
are still some 3@4s per qr above the 
level on this side. 1hisis another factor 
on the side of holders, for a large Aus- 
tralian crop means liberal offers from 
that colony in December and January, 
and freesuppliesin April, May and June. 
The next thing the holder of wheat has 
to fear is the extent of supplies from In- 
dia. These are still quite small (only 
about 400,000 bus per week on the aver- 
age, for the United Kingdom during the 
past two months), in spite of abundance 
of tonnage and unprecedentedly low 
rates. Evidently the wheat is not exist- 
ing in such large quantities as last year. 
We have in prospect from Russia, on 
passage, only 120,000 bus at this mo- 
ment, against 1,200,000 bus at this time 
last year. Thus we come back to the 
original state of things, viz., that Amer- 
ica has the reins entirely in her own 
hands. Europe wants something like 
2,000,000 bus per week from the Atlan- 
tic ports, in wheat and flour during the 
next five or six months, and the question 
only remains, is this easy of accomplish- 
ment? I think not, and therefore I say 
that we are pretty sure to reach what 
we call here the 4os level before 
these months expire. At the present 
moment, it is true, there is a pause 
owing to the milder weather, but hold- 
ers keep firm; and if the visible supply 
in the United States should show a de- 
crease by to-morrow’s cable, I look for 
afresh, steadyadvance. If not, a mo- 
mentary pause. With regard to the 
probable extent of our stocks at the 
close of this year, I anticipate that 
they will be reduced to 10,000,000 bus, 
against 27,000,000 at the same time last 
year; compared to which the present 
difference of 4,000,000 bus in your visi- 
ble supply is a mere nothing. 

A good sign is an improved demand 
for flour, especially in London, which 
has had the effect of pushing up the 
price of Minneapolis flour to25s 6d per 
sack, ex-ship, while what is known as 
“town made” flour, which is manufac- 
tured by only three or four of the lead- 
ing millers of London, has been ad- 
vanced 3s per sack to-day—viz, to 37s 
per sack. PANIS. 
London, Dec. 7. 





Beebe & Humes, bakers of North 
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is detached at present, that mill depend- 


of the donors. 


Platte, Neb., have been burned out, but 
were fully insured. 
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The flour market for the past week 
was very quiet, owing to the stiffness of 
holders, who held very firmly to their 
views and would not, under any circum- 
stances, shade values to effect sales. 
This action made the movement small 
and transactions light, but gave better 
tone to the market and solidity to prices. 
Offerings were nominal, but not the 
kind wanted by purchasers. High grade 
extra fancy flours were in best request 
and round lots could have been placed 
rcadily had they been offered. Good 
medium grades (family and choice) were 
also in fair request, and fancy dull with 
hardly any on the market. The demand 
was mostly southern, a few scattering 
orders coming in from eastern and for- 
eign points, but they were mostly for 
popular brands. Demand was quiet, our 
market being as yet out of line with the 
offers. Receipts were smaller and ship- 
ments larger, goods being rushed for- 
ward before the raise of rates on the 2oth. 

A still further reduction in the output 
of our mills is noted as the week closes, 
and exceedingly small figures were tal- 
lied.. The Victoria was shut down Fri- 
day for a rest until after the holidays 
and the Alton City will go down Mon- 
day. None of the mills in retirement 
resumed Monday, the condition of trade 
and the outlook not justifying it, and 
the indications are that not many more 
barrels of flour will be made before 1887. 
Of the mills in operation several ran 
light or only half time, and then they 
were obliged to pile up their flour. The 
situation seems to grow worse daily and 
the notice given this week of an advance 
in freight rates on the 2oth caused fresh 
discouragement. 

The following mills were at work, the 
week’s output being 48,900 barrels : 


“Average 

















Mill. Operated by daily output. 
ht EE Geo. P. Plant Milling Co_- 1,000 
i, J.B. BE. Kater ssnnsccnse 
Anchor-.... Anchor Milling Co------.. 
A, ee Victoria Mill Co ~....-.... 400 
ORIG accwicewsns Empire Milling Co---.---. 

ees John W. Kauffmann-___---- 800 
*President iain aipad gl e=e 
pO ee Regina Flour Mill Co__--- 
Eagle Steam------ E. O. Stanard Milling Co. 800 
*Alton City ---.... do. spain 600 
Jefferson Sessinghaus Bros 400 
Saxon Becca Ie. W. Leonhardt & Co_ 400 

vain sateen Ber BrGO nc nnnccdcacscn - 200 

















Sitdwardsviile ous Sige = eae eee 600 
bd D. M. Kehlor Milling Co-.. 
*Crown Roller_...Crown Milling Co_---.---- 600 
Camp Spring----- ame dy ring Milling Co-. 450 
a 2 albfleisch & Co... 100 
---H. B. Eggers & Co------- 150 
Hez a Hezel Millin aaa 450 
United States ..... 7 Goddard eS RE Re 
*Valley & on 300 
Cherry Street_ 7 L. Johnston & Co-_----. 
Lallement-___..-...Lallement Milling Co... 100 
Total daily output 8,150 
Output preceding week 8,000 
*Owned by St. Louis parties, but located outside 


the city. 
3% 3% 

The contract for the Waterloo Mill- 
ing Co.’s new 200 bbl mill will be let 
next week. 

The Alton City mill grinds out on 
Saturday and will not resume until after 
the holidays. 

The Plant continued in operation all 
the week, but piled up some of its 
product. 

The Victoria shut down Friday morn- 
ing, and will not resume until after the 
holidays. 

Miller Stephanie, of Marissa, IIl. 
paid usa visit Friday, having run in for 
a few mill supplies. 

The St. Louis roller repair shops con- 
tinue in active operation and are daily 
in receipt of numerous orders. 

“Whit” Massengale, traveling agent 
for the Todds & Stanley Millfurnishing 
Co., came in this week with the left 
hand pocket of his coat full of orders. 





The Todds-Stanley Millfurnishing Co. 
has secured the contract for furnishing 
the fire department with a lot of hose. 

Chas. Cole, of Chester, Ill., was up 
Saturday. His mill is at present run- 
ning half time and its wheat stock is 
very fair. 

Miller Dodson, of Dodson & Curtis, 
Jerseyville, Ill., was a visitor Friday, 
and wondered what was the matter with 
our flour trade. 


Mill machinery missionaries Rich- 
ardson, Roe and Stevens laid low dur- 
ing the week, making only short flying 
trips to near points. 

E. P. Bronson, of the E. O. Stanard 
Milling Co., is at present sojourning in 
the south, recuperating and looking 
after business matters. 

The Dehner- Wuerpel Millbuilding Co. 
is getting out forI. Q. Halteman the out- 
fit for a 50 bbl mill to be-erected for 
John Vierbel at Boonville, Mo. 


R. L. Downton has compromised 
Lawyer Rainey’s suit and obtained full 
possession of his patents, which have 
been in the keeping of the court. 

The engine of Tiedeman’s Valley mill 
at Collinsville blew out its cylinder head 
last Friday. No one was injured and 
the damage was repaired in time to start 
Monday. 


A prominent milling firm reports the 
receipt from foreign houses of bids for 
round lots of flour for future delivery. 
Heretofore these firms declined to buy 
goods for forward delivery. 

H. B. Sparks, formerly of D. R. Sparks 
& Sons, Alton, Ill., has accepted charge 
of H. C. Cole & Co.’s mill office at 
Chester, same state. He but recently 
returned from the Pacific coast. 


“Old Ben” Bolt, late road agent for 
dust collectors, etc., has settled down 
at Springfield, where he is building a 
150 bbl corn meal mill. Like the 
goods he used to handle, his product 
will “beat anything on earth.” 


Three double St. Louis roller mills 
size 9x24, have been shipped to Cowgill 
& Hill, Carthage, Mo., by the manufac- 
turers, the Dehner-Wuerpel Millbuild- 
ing Co. The rolls are to be placed in 
the City mill, which is being improved. 


O. W. Getchell, the well known 
draughtsman, has resigned his position 


800| With the Todds-Stanley Millfurnishing 


Co., and will leave in a few days for 
Minneapolis to spend the holidays. It 
is probable that he will return soon and 
accept one of two flattering offers from 
parties here. 


Workmen are tearing down the old 
Phoenix mill on Barry street, near 
Eighth, the oldest mill and one of the 
oldest buildings in the city, Before the 
war it was run by the Pilkingtons, and 
it was to this mill that Grant used to 
haul cordwood. Since the war the mill 
has changed hands a dozen times. It 
was last run by the Atlantic Milling Co. 
about two years ago. It has been bought 
by an adjoining property-holder who will 
build a small extension on the property. 
E. E. CARRERAS. 
St. Louis, Dec. 18. > 





A writer in the London Miller defines 
the following technical words of milling : 
“There are varieties of ‘dunst.’ Dunst 
is branless and germiess fine semolina, 
or, as the Americans call it, ‘middlings ;’ 
Lut they also call semolina middlings, 
and things are much mixed. A rough 
idea of the terms is as follows: Schrot 
is broken grain. Grits or sizings are 
large semolina not quite bran free— 
small particles of broken grain. Semo- 
lina is about what goes through No. 1 
silk and is rejected by No. 4. Finer 


?/ semolina about what goes through No. 4 


and is rejected by No. 7 or No. 8 silk. 
Dunst is about what goes through Nos. 
7 and 8 and is rejected by flour silks. 
Dustings are sifted out of semolinas and 
dunst by a fine flour silk. The charac- 
ters of these vary with wheats, whether 
soft or hard. Quality varies according 
to the part of the process at which they 
are taken off.” 








Que Rooter 


Smith & Wilson, Burden, Kan., have 
dissolved. 

S. Robinson succeeds N. J. Stratton 
& Co. inthe grain business at Gravity, Ia. 

P. E. & Thos. Wade have retired 
from the Summerville (Ore.) Milling Co. 

A correspondent says that the grist 
mill at Macedonia, O., is soon to have 
a “revival.” 

Chinch bugs have lately appeared in 
great numbers in the winter wheat about 
Carlyle, Ill. 

S. T.& F. A. Robertson, operating a 
grist mill at York, Wis., have assigned to 
N. D. Comstock. 


Benj. Bruner, miller, Mooreville, Ia., 
has been burned out. Loss, $6,000; 
insurance, $4,000 


A receiver has been appointed for 
McKeehan & Lucas, commission grain 
dealers of Cincinnati, O. 


The Hon. W. T. Price, who recently 
died at Black River Falls, Wis., was 
the owner of a flour mill. 


It is reported that W. H. Gilbert, of 
Jackson, Minn., will trade his mill for 
the Worthington steam mill. 


Wm. Everett, one of the proprietors 
of the Waseca (Minn.) mill will go to 
California with his wife to spend the re- 
mainder of the winter. 


A couple of freight trains, loaded 
with coal and grain, collided on the 
Illinois Central road near Baileyville, 
Ill., and 21 cars were demolished. 

Included in the estate of Oscar Si- 
mons, a resident of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
who recently died worth $800,000, is a 
grist mill at Inwood, Ind., which is be- 
queathed to Henry Simons, a brother. 


An execution for $3,422 has been is- 
sued against M. T. Slotry, a miller and 
lumberman of Monroeton, Pa. Another 
for $4,500 has been issued against H. 
F. Long, operatinga mill at Troy, same 
state. 


The milling firm of Bird, Bridges & 
Co., at Warren, Ill., has been dissolved, 
W. H. Bridge retiring. John Bird and 
Geo. Richardson, the remaining part- 
ners, will continue the business under 
the style of Bird & Richardson. 


People say, according to the Akron, 
O., Beacon, that “the men who brought 
the action against an Akron gentleman 
for short weight flour did not report the 
places where they found flour from the 
same mill that weighed over a pound 
more than is required for a sack.” 


The Indian department of the govern- 
ment advertises for proposals to furnish 
g1,000 Ibs of straight flour to be deliv- 
ered at Arkansas City, Kan.; also 5,500 
Ibs of hominy. Bids are to be submit- 
ted by Jan. 3, and can be addressed to 
J. D. C. Atkinson, Washington, D. C. 


A petition by St. Louis parties to the 
Central Traffic association asking for a 
special rate on flour from St. Louis to 
the seaboard as an offset against the 
competition of Minneapolis, millers has 
been referred to a committee of seven 
to represent all interests affected. This 
is looked uponas equivalent toits burial. 


When the boiler explosion occurred 
in the Union mill near Manchester, O., 
on Dec. 9, the engineer was at dinner. 
Mr. Kauffman, the miller in charge, 
was fatally injured, being badly mangled 
and died soon afterward. The mill was 
owned by Dickerhoof & Co. and had 
only recently been equipped with the 
roller process. The loss is not definitely 
known but will be considerable. 

The creditors of F. A. Hill & Co., 
the Chicago board of trade firm that 
failed some time ago, held a meeting 
last week for the purpose of agreeing 
upon some basis of settlement. Mr. 
Hill exhibited his books and made a 
statement showing his liabilities to be 
$28,000 and his assets $7,200. He said 
he was willing to pay his creditors 25c 
on the dollar, but he would not agree to 








Surrender his board of trade member- 
ship. This offer was not satisfactory to 
some of his creditors, but it has been 
taken under advisement. 


These patents were issued last week : 
Grinding mill, to Abram W. Stevens, 
Auburn, N. Y.; grinding mill, George 
and Albert Raymond, Chicago, IIl. ; 
bakers’ oven, Oliver Liberty, Woon- 
socket, R. I. Trade marks: Reid, 
Murdock & Fischer, Chicago, for wheat 
flour, the words Home Rule, used since 
April 1, 1885; 
Wyoming, O., for flour, the word Sweep- 
stakes, used since January, 1883. 


A Faribault firm which operates ele- 
vators at different stations along the line 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis road has 
established a system of exchange with 
the farmers, giving them good flour for 
their wheat. Farmers near Hawley say 
there is no need for them to go to mill 
any more, as they can take their wheat 
to the elevator there and get in exchange 
flour at the rate of $2 per cwt, and the 
regular quantity of bran and shorts that 
they get at any mill. 


One of the best mills in northern 
Minnesota is located at Warren, says a 
correspondent. It was built in 1882, 
and is owned and operated by the War- 
ren Mfg. Co. The officers of the com- 
pany are: W. H. Gilbert, president; 
G. C. Winchester, vice president ; Geo. 
H. McCrea, secretary and treasurer ; 
and N. S. Munson, general manager. 
The mill has a capacity of 150 bbls, and 
is furnished with five double rolls, a set 
of buhrs and feed mill. Attached is an 
elevator with a storage capacity of 8,000 
bus. The mill is operated by an 75.hp 
Reynolds-Corliss engine, under the 
charge of R. E. Kezar. 


The Ohio board of agriculture reports 
as follows on crops in that state on 
Dec. 1: Wheat—Area sown for harvest 
of 1887, tor per cent; estimated num- 
ber of acres, 2,741,233; condition of 
plant, 97 per cent. Rye—Area sown for 
harvest of 1887, 97 per cent; estimated 
number of acres, 53,597; condition of 
plant, 98 per cent. Barley—Area sown 
for harvest of 1887, 98 percent; esti- 
mated number of acres, 30,044; condi- 
tion of plant, 98 per cent. Corn—Prod- 
ucts compared with a full average, 85 
per cent; quality compared with a full 
average, 94 per cent. In the southern 
and western portions of the state, espec- 
ially the corn regions, there is a marked 
decrease in acres in wheat sown. In the 
grass of the state, however, there has 
been an increase in acreage correspond- 
ing to the loss in corn districts, so that 
on the whole the wheat acreage for the 
state is estimated slightly increased over 
last year. The condition of the wheat 
plant is a little below the average. In 
some parts it is small and tender, but 
on the whole generally healthy, and goes 
into winter in good condition. 


The Middle and Western States 
Freight Association, reprsenting 58 
roads, met at St. Louis, Dec. to, and 
adopted the new form of bill of lading, 
which is to go into effiect Jan. 1, provid- 
ing that no carrier shall be liable for any 
loss or damage to said property by dan- 
gers or accidents incident to railroad 
transportation, or by fires or floods while 
at depots, stations, yards, landings, 
warehouses, or in transit. And said 
property is to be carried at owners’ risk 
of leakage, breakage, chafing, loss in 
weight, or loss or damage caused by 
changes in the weather or by heat, frost, 
wet or decay, and, if any portion of the 
route to destination is by water, of all 
dangers incident to navigation. No 
dray ticket or shipper’s book will be re- 
ceipted which does not contain the 
above provisions. These provisions, if 
they were legal, would permit the rail- 
roads to escape all responsibility to 
shippers, and while the roads admit that 
they can not enforce its conditions un- 
der the common law, still the prospect 
of legal complications will have a ten- 
dency to frighten off the smaller fry from 
bringing suits for damages. The Wa- 
bash line has declined to adopt the bill 
of lading, ereerring to stick to its own 





form. 


Samuel W. Weidler, . 
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The MACHINE for CLEANING WHEAT 


—>?—4—0 —e Is TEE @ >< 


branson Wheat Scouring = Polishing Machine. 














IT 1S 99 
me. ak >. uverece. | Mhe Rest Wheat Gleaning Apparatus in the Gountry. 
WHICH <8 al ae —- LINCOLNTON, N. C., Oct. 15, 1886. 
i Messrs. Cranson, Huntley & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.: 
: RESULTS! ’ y , , 
WILL PUT ait _ Va il wei Gentlemen: We have been using the No. 1 Wheat Scouring and 
TO jE See eee - * Polishing Machine, ordered for us by Messrs. Perrine & Bennett, of Phil- 
i : m\ adelphia, Pa., for some time; and we are free to say that it is the best 
SHAME he ; HORIZONTAL ScOURER | UNQUAL- wheat cleaning apparatus ever seen in this country. We are more than 
m7 satisfied, as we are realizing 4oc per barrel more for our flour since we 
ANY OTHER CLE IFIED put in this machine. Hoping you success, 
MACHINE a Ba wil ve Weare yours, BISSAMER & BEAL. 
ON TION? IF YOU WANT TO CLEAN YOUR WHEAT THOROUGHLY 
THE MARKET @ And PERFECTLY, WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF OUR WORK. 











OUR LINE OF BUCKWHEAT MACHINERY IS UNRIVALED. 





The CRANSON SILVER CREEK ROLLER BUCKWHEAT The CRANSON SILVER CREEK COMBINED BUCKWHEAT 
SHUCKER is indispensable in producing first class Buck- SCOURER and POLISHER, with MAGNETIC ATTACHMENT, 
wheat Flour. You cannot do without it. cleans Buckwheat perfectly. 
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3% WRITE TO US FOR SAMPLES OF WORK AT ONCE. FOR FIRST CLASS, MECHANICALLY PERFECT AND 
* SATISFACTORY MACHINES, WRITE TO : 


Cranson, Huntley & Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A NEW ROLLER MILL! THE BEST YET PLACED ON THE MARKET! 


The Mawhood Roller Mill 
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RICHMOND OCTITy MILI, WoRKS, 


Manufacturers of Modern Flouring Mill Machinery in All Its Branches, 


OUR OWN SYSTEMS! RESULTS CUARANTEED! ga RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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The Acme shop is doing a good busi- 
ness. 

Jas. Bienan has become a member of 
the Acme Bbl Co. 

Full time was made by the Phoenix 
shop again last week. 


B. J. Berkey, a New Orleans cooper- 
age agent recently died. 

The Hardwood-Storage Co’s shop ran 
only four days last week. 

The Gardner mill shop at Hastings, 
Minn., is employing 18 coopers, paying 
13c for making. 

O. E. DuBois, formerly of the Hen- 
nepin Bbl Co., has bought the stock of 
J. W. Kline in the Minnesota Bbl Co. 

Alex. Bisnett, of the Sixth Street, prob- 
ably received the champion Christmas 
turkey from Fargo friends. It weighed 
about 30 lbs. 

The Northwestern shop did a heavy 
business last week, cleaning its store- 
house of barrels and beside several 
hundred besides. 

A suit by A. G. Richard against the 
Standard Cement Co., at Mankato, 
Minn., to recover a quantity of cooper- 
age, was decided by jury against the 
defendant. 

The North Star shop is remodeling 
its dry kiln, introducing steam for heat- 
ing instead of hot air. About 3,000 feet 
of piping is being used, and a 40 foot 
smokestack will surmount the structure. 

John Leitner’s big cooper shops at St. 
Louis took fire one day last week and 
the main shop was destroyed, but the 
adjoining buildings were saved. The 
loss is.estimated at $7,000, covered, 
however, by insurance for $8,700. 

The familiar stock case of J. W. and 
P.J. Cirkel et al vs. Chas. Ellis, Wm. 
Stevens et al, partners as the Minneap- 
olis Bbl. Co., appealed by the latter to 
the state supreme court, is now pending 
in that court, having been argued and 
submitted. 

The_ Hennepin and North Star shops 
about ten days ago laid off most of 
the hired men they were employing, but 
have since put ona partof them. The 
action of the companies in dismissing 
the men was criticised more or less at 
the time, and the matter is understood 
to have been brought up in the coopers’ 
assembly. 

The scale of wages paid coopers in 
Akron, O., is as follows : 

HAND WORK. 











Cts. 
10 hoop foe flour bbls, shaved hoops--.-.- 10 
12 hoop (round) flour bbls, shaved hoops...... II 
6 hoop (patent) flour bbls_------.---.-.----..- 7 

MACHINE WORK, 
10 hoop (round) flour bbls, shaved hoops------ 6 
12 hoop eonus flour bbls, shaved hoops.---.. 7 
PATENT HOOP WORK-MACHINE. 

6 hoop flour bbls 3% 
Large corn meal bbls, 6 hoops 4 
Patent hoop kegs, 6 hoops 3 
Patent hoop kegs, 4 hoops 2% 





The annual meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Bbl. Co. was held last week, when 
the annual election occurred. For the 
sixth time A. J. Palmes was chosen pres- 
ident. The two offices of secretary and 
treasurer were combined, and Thos. 
Flannery, who last year was secretary, 
was elected to fill the office. The posi- 
tion will require most of Mr. Flannery’s 
time, President Palmes in this way be- 
ing relieved of some of his increasing 
duties. J.C. Hendrickson, Levi Thomas 
and Peter Weiss were the directors 
chosen, Henry Smutz, who had faith- 
fully served for three terms being retired. 
The company for the year did a very 
satisfactory business. Its patronage has 
probably increased in a greater ratio 
than any other shop in the city. 

E. A. Miller, of Miller & Gale Bros., 
stock dealers at Lavalle, Wis., and 
also a Chicago commission man, was in 
Minneapolis Monday, being on his way 
from Sioux Falls, Da., and Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Miller very much deplores 





the profitless condition into which the 
tight-barrel stock business has been 
forced by undue competition, and would 
like to see some move made to keep deal- 
ers from cutting one another’s throats. 
He cites a case which came under his 
observation a short time ago, illustrat- 
ing how badly the business is demoral- 
ized. As commission merchants, his 
firm received some time ago at Chicago, 
six cars of stock from Tennessee. They 
were not able to sell it at once, and the 
owners becoming impatient, forwarded 
two other lots to as many more houses. 
The result was that when the additional 
consignments reached Chicago they were 
placed in competition with the earlier 
one, and prices were slaughtered. His 
firm have a million and a half of flour 
barrel hoops carried over from last year 
on account of unsatisfactory prices. A 
new sawed-hoop factory with the best of 
equipment has been completed at the 
same place, but so far the firm have not 
seen their way to use it. 


Coopers’ assembly No. 6,394, of St. 
Louis, has issued a circular boycotting 
the Camp Spring and the Regina milling 
companies of that city because they are 
using barrels made in Lammersick’s 
cooper shop. The trouble dates back 
about two months, when Mr. Lammer- 
sick discharged about 4o knights, be- 
cause, he said, that they were trying to 
dictate to him as to how he should run 
his business. Since that time he has 
been employing men without regard to 
whether they were union men or not. 
The circular states that the coopers in 
the offensive shop are boycotted by the 
other local bosses, and their previous 
employ at Lammersick’s is cause for 
their discharge. It continues: “All 
trouble was caused by an attempted re- 
duction when the men were not able to 
earn $9 aweek. Mr. Lammersick is 
employing men who emphatically refuse 
to work in a union shop, and spare no 
effort to injure their fellow workmen 
and their trade. The coopers black- 
listed by this man have tried all honor- 
able means to abitrate and settle their 
difficulties, but he has declined these 
methods. The Camp Spring and Re- 
gina companies are familiar with the 
facts in thiscase. They were visited by 
a committee and requested to withdraw 
their patronage from Lammersick, but 
refused to do so, and now we have de- 
cided to ask you for a boycott on all their 
products.” Mr. Lammersick says that 
he is paying union rates and that he 
does not propose to be dictated to. Our 
St. Louis correspondent says of the 
matter: “Undue prominence has been 
given to the matter. The committee 
from the coopers’ union and Knights of 
Labor never called on the proprietors 
of the mills, and therefore have no rea- 
son for declaring any boycott. Avs it is, 
the owners seem indifferent about the 
question.” 


There were more barrels used in Min- 
neapolis last week, the sales reaching 
very fair proportions. The number 
manufactured was about 4,000 under 
the sales, that many packages being 
drawn from storehouses. The shops on 
an average have employment for about 
two-thirds of their usual capacity, a 
few having all they can do, and more 
running on a three-quarter gait. 


The sales and manufacture for four weeks, and 
for corresponding time last year, are shown below: 
Week Sales, bbls. Make, bbls, 

1886. 


ending 1886, 1885. 1885. 
TG, WO nccnipeatsiin 64,230 51,800 60,100 * .... 
BOO, Bina koa 46,700 13,400 45.490 @ <6 
1 eS 54,000 8,100 66,000 *.... 
NOV. 237-222-200 41,550 33,000 43,000 * -__. 


Barrel stock is very firm in tone, with 
some dealers asking an advance over a 
few weeks ago. There are a number of 
coopers, however, who.assert their abil- 
ity to get what oak and heading they 
need at old figures. One company has 
arranged for all the oak staves it can use 


until spring at 10%c perset, and having 
previously made a year contract for elm 
at 10%c, it now has pretty free sailiug. 
When local coopers saw there was a pos- 
sibility of an advance in stock, they or- 
dered liberally, and have a good deal to 
come, especially of oak staves, before 
needing to buy again. Some of the 
shops have just begun to get the benefit 
of such orders, and are bothered to find 
sufficient storage room. One company 
in the first twenty days of the present 
month received 21 cars of oak and had 
invoices for five more. This stock was 
bought at old prices, and only in a few 
exceptions have Minneapolis coopers 
paid any advance. Heading is not in 
very large supply and by some parties 
it is held at 4%c per set. Several fac- 
tories, however, which have been idle 
for a while are about to be started 
again, and this may relieve the pressure. 
Heavy freight rates have practically shut 
elm out of this market, coopers prefer- 
ring to change to full oak packages 
rather than pay the increased cost. A 
rumor was current Saturday that a cut 
from 18 to 15c per 100, Chicago to Min- 
neapolis, had been made by a leading 
road, and this may be the entering 
wedge for a lower rate. Elm staves are 
held very stiff, being quoted at 11%c 
per set delivered. The shops are going 
into hoop-poles.a good deal, and they 
are in active demand, with not a very 
plentiful supply. Those of good quality 
—2 to 2% splitters—bring $12@13. 
The stock recetpts for the week were 
large, indicating that the recent heavy 
orders by the shops are producing fruit. 
Oak stavés composed over one-half of 
the entire amount. The total receipts 
were 58 cars, divided as follows: Oak 
staves, 30 cars; elm, 7; heading, 11; 
shaved hoops, 3; hoop poles, 5; patent 
stock, 2 cars. 

Following are quotations of stock delivered in 


Minneapolis: (In calculating the number of sets of 
staves to the thousand, we reckon 62.) 
No.1 oak st’v’s, with head’g, per set $ .14%@ _ .15% 
No. 1 elm staves, per set-...-...... .10 11 
Oak staves without heading, per M 6.65 @ 7.10 
Elm staves without heading, per M 6.50 @ 7.10 


® 














Heading, per set 04 @ .04\% 
oop > poles, (er Mee 10.00 @13.00 
Shaved hoops, per M.---..-.-.---.. 6.00 @ 6.75 
*Head linings, per M----.----.-_--- -35 @ .40 
Ten hoop, all oak bbls....... -34 @ .36 
Ten hoop, oak and elm bbls- 34 @ .36 
Ten hoop, all elm bbis_--...--.-.... .34 @ .36 
One-stave bbls. pf 
Ten hoop, double stave bbls. Pf 
Price of making hand bbls on poles- 15 
Price of hooping-off machine bbls... .07 @ .10 


* F, o. b. at factory. 


At our last report, says the /Vorth- 
western Lumberman, tight packages 
were booming in Chicago, but in the 
latter part of last week the market be- 
gan to weaken and the decline culmin- 
ated Wednesday. Just why so promis- 
ing a situation should have thus disap- 
pointed the hopes of the coopersis hard 
todetermine. There is some mystery 
about the matter, but certain it is that 
barrels and tierces have not been want- 
ed, and the coopers have been, and are, 
offering packages at very low prices. 
The packing houses have been actively 
employed, but it is probable that the 
product has been largely put into other 
than regular packages. It is said that 
Fairbank has been buying heavily of 
lard, and ashe uses pails, cans and va- 
rious special packages, the demand has 
been lessened by the amount of his 
purchases. Itis also probable that the 
condition of the pork market has had 
something to do with the reluctance to 
put pork into regular packages, which 
would then become a factorin the mar- 
ket. Moreover, most of the packing 
houses have had large stocks of packa- 
ges on hand. It is said that the rise in 
the price of barrels and tierces was 
largely due to outside purchases. 
Tierces are now weak and dragging at 
$1.10, and barrels meet with a ready 
sale at $1. With all the ups and 
downs of barrels and tierces, the stock 
market has_ remained practically un- 
changed. There was a slight firming up 
of values for a time, which was discour- 
aged by the decline in packages. Bar- 
rel and tierce staves are in supply so 
nearly in accordance with the demand 
and so firmly held that their price is 
maintained. Square heading of all 





kinds is in hardly any request. Bass- 





wood syrup heading is weak and more 
is coming than there is any demand for. 
Circle pork heading also meets with a 
slight inquiry. Hoops are dull and 
lower. Old hoops are being used to a 
considerable extent, which, with the 
heavy offerings of machine made hoops, 
tends to weaken the market for new 
stock. Flour barrel stock is in itsusual 
lethargic condition, and prices on some 
lines are even lower than have been 
Ep Elm staves sell all the way 
rom $5@5.50 a thousand, according to 
the character of the stock and the 
needs of the buyer. Hickory hoops 
are, however, a little higher. Butter 
tub stock is weak and low, and a de- 
cline has been experienced in the prices 
of thetubsthemselves. Quotationsare : 
TIGHT BARREL STOCK. 
v— st’ves, W’sky h’d’g-$ 40.00 
y  ¢ ee 30.00) Tierce, sq’are 
Tierce st’ves, heading ~-. 25.00@28.00 
s’d and I’d_ 23.00] Pork, sq. hg 18.00@20.00 
Pork staves, ierce, circ’ 
s’d and I’d_ 17.00@18.00| heading p’r 
Tierce st’ves, | eS RY 144%c 
bucked 17.00@19.00| Pork, circled 





and listed. 23.00@24.00| heading p’r 
Pork staves Stoccncscan 12@12%c 
b’d and I'd 17.00@ 18.00 
HOOPS. 
Per M. Per M. 
Hicr’y, ti’rce, 12.00|Oak, pork--. 8.00@ 8.50 
k -.-.-..-. 8.00@ 9.00| Slack tierce_— 7.50@ 8.50 


a 

Hickory,p’rk 8.00@ 9.00| Pork b’xst’ps 11.00@12.00 
FLOUR BARREL STOCK. 

oo fl’rst’ves 5.75@ 6.25) Bassw’d hdg, 


= ro as 5.50| Per set_...4 sHO4, 
m inch. 5.2 FGIOENS ne 4%e 
Oak’and elm, . |Oak and elm, 
INO. Riacses 3.00@ 3.50} No. 2-.--.- 2%ec 
HOOPS. 
Hic’ry f’rh an cae: led el ~~ 
ic’ryfi’rhps 5. 5.50/|\Coiled elm 
Flat ash, 5% | 6% tia 6.00@ 6.50 
a 3-50| No, 2-------.- 4.50@ 5.00 


fe 
Fi'tash, 6% ft 3.50@ 4.50} 
HEAD LININGS. 
50-inch, p’r M_1.00@ 2.00|12-inch,p’r M_  .30@ 
BUTTER TUB STOCK. 





W’ite ash st’vs Ash, sq. hdg. 
Y Bucsone 7.00@8.00] 16-in_-....- 9.00 
Ash, sq. hdg. Ash, sq. hdg. 
Tiel Canadas 7.00@8.00} 20-in------- 12.50@13.50 
BUTTER TUBS. 
60 lb., each... 21 @2z2c |40 lb., each--- 18@20c 
|25 lb. each... 17¢c 





ST. LOUIS COOPERAGE. 





[Furnished by Benj. F. Horn, stock dealer.] 

With the mills running light, not many 
barrels are being used here. Staves and 
heading are not in very good demand, yet 
those of good quality and dry are scarce, 
and, we think, will advance. Hickory 
hoops stand in the same position. Quo- 
tations are as follows : 


A No.1,elm flour barrel staves, per M $ 6.50 
Meal barrel staves, per M------------ 5-50@5.75 
Produce and lime barrel staves, per M 4-75 





Flour barrel heading, or ot... .04% 
Meal ‘“ rs | sdiateaieepasi tte tons 04% 
Produce barrels, any size, per set----- 04 
A No. 1, hickory flour barrel hoops 

per M, cooper shaved_--._----_----. 6.00 
Good Hoosier hickory flour barrel 

per M 4.50@5.00 
A No. 1, patent hoops, per M--------- 7.25 
Head linings per M -~--.-.--.--..--... 40 


St. Louis, Dec. 16. 


H. N. SAYLOR, 


DEALER IN 


Slack Barrel 


STAVES 


AND HEADING, 
Shaved and Patent Hoops, 
HEAD LININGS § TRESS HOOPS 


NAILS AND STAPLES. 











Nos. 1920 & 1922 Walnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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SPECIAL « MOTICES. 


FOR SALE. 


The White Cloud mill. The best four run mill in 
Southwestern Iowa, runs night and day the year 
round; the best water power in the state. Price 

,000. Address Geo. Hamaker, White Cloud, 

ills county, Iowa. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A practical miller of 16 years’ experience in first 
class mills desires a situation as head miller ina 

ood mill in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa or Illinois. 
Teterences furnished if desired. Address, with full 

rticulars, Rolla Milla, No. 930 Kansas avenue, 
North Topeka, Kan. 














CUT IN HALF. 

Griscom & Co. & McFeely are now selling their 
diamond machines at about one-half former prices; 
also a few second hand machines as good as new at 
very low prices. Visiting millers can see the latest 
improved machines working at Pillsbury A mill. 
Griscom & Co. & McFeely, 145 North Fourth st., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 
I will sell or trade a first class new 50 bbl roller 
mill; has never fa:ling water power, and is doing a 
business; will take a farm in part pay and 
Gsence on easy terms. Reason for selling, old age. 
A rare chance for an enterprising man. Address, 
Mill Agency, Lock Box 71, Wabash, Ind. ‘ 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


Information is wanted of the whereabouts of 
John J. Craig, a millwright, formerly of Wilming- 
ton, Del., who was working in a western mill when 
last heard from, two years ago; works at carpenter- 
ing or car building. A liberal reward will be paid 
for such information if sent to Sedgwick, 
1011 Market st., Wilmington, Del. 


IT IS STRANGE THAT MILLERS 


Will use flour brands cut with punches or dies when 
they can seud to Lanphear, of Minneay» lis, and get 
an original brand cut by hand that cannvut be imi- 
tated with dies in any city in the United States. 
Sketches free. Send on the words you want in 
brand, and see what I can do. I now have orders 
from mills in 13 states. W.K. Lanphear, 201 Nic- 
ollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


TO MILL OWNERS. 

The Northwestern Operative Millers’ Association 
has on its list some of the best millers in Minneapo- 
lis who would like to secure positions in country 
mills, and mill owners desiring competent men, 
either totake charge of their mills or for other places, 
are solicited to correspond with G. W. Rathbun, 
secretary of Employment Bureau, Room 28, Still- 
man block. 


A LIBERAL BONUS 


Will be given toa party who will establish and 
maintain a suitable flour and grist mill in one of the 
best locations in the northwest, 20 miles to the near- 
est mill, over 300,0co bushels of wheat marketed 
here this season ; flour and feed trade averages 
from one to two carloads a week. Mill in question 
must be a steam roller mill with not less than 75 or 
100 bbls capacity per day. Wood can be had deliv- 
ered for $1.25 to $1.59 re cord in trade. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address Dr. W.S. Reynolds, 
Henning, Minn. 




















FOR SALE. 

One-half interest in the Lisbon roller mill, 65 bbls 
capacity; water power, with steam to run in times 
of low water; good trade established ; splendid lo- 
cation, county seat of Ransom county; everything 
in good order, nearly new. Wish to sell to practi- 
cal miller, or one who has had experience as mill 
manager; capital required, from $5,000 to $7,000. 
Reason for selling, owner has other interests which 
require his time. Satisfactory references given and 
required. This is achance not met with very often, 
the property must be seen to be appreciated. For 

articulars, prices, terms, etc., address the owner, 

. M. Allen, Lisbon, Dakota. 


FOR RENT. 

Pending the settlement of the business of Jesse 
Ames’ Sons, their Jarge and well —— mill at 
Northfield, Minn., will be for rent. It has a capac- 
ity of 450 bbls per day, and water and steam power, 
the latter being for use in case of low water. There 
is connection by side track with the C., M. & St. P. 
and M. & St. L. roads, and ample elevator capaci- 
ty. The mill enjoys a large local tradeand receives 
a considc rable portion of its wheat by street deliv- 
eries. The property constitutes one of the finest 
milling plants in the Northwest. The mill was one 
of the first to manufacture patent flour, and has a 
national reputation. For particulars, address John 
T. Ames, Receiver, Northfield, Minn. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


For sale cheap, a first class roller mill, located in 
a rapidly growing town with county seat, and in 
one of the most thickly settled and the greatest 
wheat growing counties of South Dakota. Local 
wheat more than enough to run the mill. peer 
business ot 40,000 bushels per year. The local trade 
takes the entire product, flour and offal. Cash busi- 
ness, requiring but little capitalto run. The prop- 
pe will be sold cheap, as the proprietor has other 
and larger interests to look after, which demand 
his entire attention. The mill will pay for itself in 
three or four years. For description and further 
details, address Box 320, Ashton, Da. 


RARE CHANCE 
FOR MILLING BUSINESS. 


Parties desiring to establish in 
the milling business, can secure a 
very fine site, as well as a splendid 
local flour trade. in the heart of the 
Illinois wheat fields, at a very low 
figure, by addressing the 


SPRING VALLEY COAL C0, 


SPRING VALLEY, ILL. 














$250 EACH, 


Subject to discount, will buy one or more DOUBLE 
9x18 ROLLS, of first class construction, with 
ROLLER OR VIBRATING FEED. 


$150, 


Subject to discount, will buy one or more LEAD- 
ING CENTRIFUGALS, with iron beaters. Backed 
by references of all the leading Minneapolis millers. 

achines all new. Must be sold at once. Apply 
for particulars and discounts to 


L. B. FIECHTER, Miilfurnisher, 


Corn Exchange, - Minneapolis, Minn. 


RARE CHANCE 


For a good practical miller,well 
recommended, having a little 
working capital, to lease a 50 bbl 
all roller mill, complete in every 
way and situated in a growing 
town of 3,000 inhabitants in New 
York state. Good locality and 
home trade, and no other roller 
mill within a radius of 20 miles. 
Address, 


The Jno. T. Noye Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Purifiers for Sale 


2 No. 6 Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
Purifiers. 


1 No. 5 Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier. 


2 No. 3 Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
Purifiers. 


1 No. 2 Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
Purifier. 


The above purifiers are in good con- 
dition and we will sell them f. 0. b. as 
herein stated for $100 each, regardless 
of size, without cloth. If cloth is de- 
sired we will furnish same at usual 
prices. The No.5 machine is at Crown 
Roller mill, Minneapolis, and can be 
shipped from that place; the balance 
are at Columbus, O, At above price 
our terms are spot cash. Address 


The Gase Mfg. Co. 


293 North Fifth Street, 
COLUMBUS, - O. 


PATENT Patent Solicitors, Muncie, Ind. >” 

















Head Linings, 
Patent Round Edge and Bent, 


AND 


Coiled Barrel Hoops. 


The best on the market. Send 
orders to 


Detroit Cooperage Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 





Indianapolis Head Lining Co. 


Successors to’B. Greenwood & Daughter, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS OF STEAMED ELM 
HEAD LINING. 





The only exclusive manufacturers of Head Lining 
inthe U.S. Can fillallorders promptly. Price list 





sent on application 











OOPERS’ 
C The St. Louis Barrel Heater, 


Staves, Heading : Hoops 
FO © LSS tte. ope ana werohouse, EAST $1. LOUIS, 1 


STAVES BENJ. F.HORN, 








=. 3 BB. ELOLDCES, 
| BUFFALO, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARREL 


MAGHINERY. 


Chamfering, Howeling and Crozing Machines, Stave Dressers, Stave Jointers 
Hoop Drivers, Crozing Machines, Heading Jointers, Heading Dressers, 
Beer Stave Benders, Stave Cutters, Leveling und Trussing 
Machines, Cylinder Stave Saws, Heading Saws, etc. 


STAVE, BARREL, KEG AND HOGSHEAD MACHINERY. 








CHAMFERING, Howg.ING, AND 
CrozinG MACHINE. 


Heap Rounper. 








THE ANCHOR MFC. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 





One Stave Barrel 
KILN DRIED HEADING 
Cooperage Supplies. 


WORKS AT ANCHORVILLE, MICH. 


CITY OFFICE: No. 44 Buhl Block, DETROIT, MICH. 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO DETROIT. 








HUGO MATTULLATH, 


President. 


CHAS. E. COTTRELL, 


Vice President and Treasurer 


(ameron §team Pump 


SIMPLE : RELIABLE 
: DURABLE : 


‘No Outside Valve Gear.’ 


Adapted for all purposes. For Ilus- 
trated Catalogue address 


THE A. S. CAMERON 


CASS G. ROBINSON, 


Secretary. 

















Foot of East 23d St., N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
2. 


‘THE above Company claims not only the 
most perfect mill, containing as it does 
all the most improved machinery invented 
up to the present time, but to produce a 
flour UNSURPASSED. This we GUARAN- 
TEE, it being made from SELECTED hard 
wheat grown in Minnesota and Dakota. 
We are buyers of the very finest samples 
~, Roller Process :~ of wheat that comes to the leading spring 
S$ wheat market of the world. We select 
t, only what is exactly suited to this class of 
milling, and therefore our guarantee MEANS 
SOMETHING. It is an acknowledged fact 
that in this flour a perfect separation of the 
glutinous particles of the wheat berry, and 
a thorough elimination of all weak and starchy matter, has at last been 
reached, and it is consequently more nutritious, yielding MORE BREAD 
TO THE BARREL than any other. The best trade admits that from its 
bread making qualities it is the cheapest as well as the best for either family 
or bakers’ use, and unsurpassed, if equaled, by ANY FLOUR MADE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 3¢ 


fapacity, 1,500 Barrels Per fay. 














PATENTS: STRAIGHT: —t 

Bran ik: Columbia, dines = 
Superlative, — 
Best. American. i 
conan 














é FOR SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, ETC., ADDRESS 


oe MILL GO., MINNEAPOMIS, MiNN.,U. 5. A. 





. CABLE ADDRESS. “COLUMBIA, MINNEAPOLIS.” 





WIRE BOLTING CLOTH 


Steel, Brass and Plated. 


BRAN DUSTER OLOTH, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


National Wire # |ron (fo. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Wire Cloth Bolts made up in first-class manner. 
Write for prices before ordering elsewhere. 





E;RIE ENGINE VY ORKS 


St. Louis Store, 823 North Second St. A. B. BOWMAN, Manager. 











CLEVELAND & HARDWICK, Proprietors, ERIE, PA. 


*"S2011g pu enZo["}VD 10 pues 


W. A. CLARKE, N. W. Agent, 
999 THIRD AVENUE SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 





Stationary and Portabie ENCINES. Two-Piate Stee! BOILERS. 





GEO oJ FRITZ, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fritz Patent Electric Light Engines, 


SINCLE or DOUBLE. 
——Specially adapted for Electric Light Plants.—— 


Also, Fritz Patent Beam and Eccentric Doctors. 
Fritz Pat. Engines and boilers, Combined or Detached. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 





Beam Doctor to Supply From 
2 to ro Boilers. 


2028 SOUTH THIRD STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘f-Moyasch 


(ITROGRAPHER 


\ @FFICE SIATIGNERY, 
Psipess (rds, “Bill, Note and Letter Heads, 
EE EE EE KEKE 
OuoReD Sxow (Rds. 
? OLORED LABELS. 
T. BARREL GRCULARS 

ARGE (OLORED JYOSTERS. 
Cuts of Machinery Finely Executed. = A 
Orders for Photo-Engraving ‘Laken. 
pend i Mehegs ae and Estimates. 
ome large optracts at Special Figures. 



























































Our BELTING 


is tanned on the surfaces 
only; the 


INTERIORisRAWHIDE. «< 


Send for Our Valuable Book for Engineers and Belt Users. Free. * 
Agents in all Cities. Send for Trial Belt. 
Address, SHULTZ BELTING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





i OW READY, A new work on the CHEMISTRY of WHEAT, FLOUR and BREAD, 
and Technology of Breadmaking; by William Jago, F.C. S., F. 1. C. 


Published in one volume, containing 490 pages and 91 illustrations. 

The Millers’ Gazette, England, says: ‘‘Very well printed, and bound in stiff cloth covers, this book 
contains 490 pages of matter, every line of which should be read by both miller and baker. It treats from 
a chemist’s point of view, and in a most exhaustive manner, as well as in a style to be understood by the 
non-scientific, of every product in a modern flour mill, Weanticipatea nope sale both in this country and 
on the continent and in America for this book, which will be the standard work on the subject.” 

A yeast merchant says in a private letter: ‘‘The exhaustive treatise on yeast alone will secure it the 
first place in the bookcase of all bakers who care for progress.”’ 





Forwerded pos. free on receipt of Fogg money order for ®2.52. Address, 
WILLIAM JA » 138, Springfield Rd., Brighton, Engiand. 
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THE FAR NORTHWEST. 





There has been an upward move- 
ment in wheat the past month. Walla 
Walla, which I last quoted at $1.12% 
per ctl, lowest bid, now ranges from 
$1.25@1.27 4, and Valley has advanced 
to $1.323%4@1.33. Flour is quoted now 
at $4 for standards. 

Receipts of wheat and flour since the 
first of August compare with the same 
period last year as follows : 


1886. 1885. 
Eastern. Valley. Eastern. Valley. 
Wheat, ctls_. 2,170,521 814,808 3,115,957 676,246 
Flour, bbls___ 40,682 99,962 88,068 67,702 

Considerable valley wheat has been 
going to San Francisco by the Yaqui- 
na bay route, owing to the low rate of 
$2.50 per ton made by the Oregon Pa- 
cific railway. As the marketis about roc 
per ctl higher there than in Portland, 
owing to lower tonnage rates, shippers 
from points along the route of that com- 
pany, including the Willamette river, 
can realize more by shipping to. San 
Francisco. The company announces 
that it has purchased another first class 
iron steamer, and will be in position 
early in the spring to handle all the 
wheat and flour that can be reached by 
itsline. This has called out a reduc- 
tion of rates to Portland by the Oregon 
Railway & Navigation Co., on its Will- 
amette river steamers, and the valley 
farmers are now enjoying cheaper rates 
to market than ever before in their his- 
tory. 

P. McDonald has secured a verdict 
for $12,700 on a suit on a promissory 
note against the City of Salem Milling 
Co., owner of one of the large roller 
mills at Salem. A recent decision of 
the United States Supreme court has 
settled a long controversy over the 
water rights of that city, which have 
been in litigation for years. Title is 
confirmed in the present holders. Now 
that this most expensive case is termin- 
ated, it is to be hoped that the milling 
interests of that city will not again be 
hampered by legal restrictions as they 
have been during the past few years. 


For the second time this year the well 
known Echo Roller mill, of Spokane 
Falls, Wash. Ty., has increased its ca- 
pacity by the addition of new machin- 
ery. Under the superintendence of O. 
C. Gove, millfurnisher of this city, 
about $6,000 worth of machinery from 
the shops of E. P. Allis & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, has been put in the mill, in- 
creasing the daily capacity from 120 to 
175 bbls. Spokane Falls is rapidly be- 
coming an important milling point. 

At the new town of Elberton, W. T. 
laid out on the Farmington branch of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Co., 
by S. M. Wait, one of the oldest mill- 
ers on the Pacific coast, the Colfax 
Milling Co. proposes to erect a flouring 
mill next summer. Mr. Wait was the 
builder and for many years the owner of 
the large mill at Dayton, W. T., which 
he last year turned over to creditors in 
an honorable settlement. His friends 
will be pleased to see him on his feet 
again in this new town venture, the 
third he has made in Washington Ter- 
ritory. 

J. H. Walker has erected a chop 
mill on the water front at Seattle. It is 
one of the Willford & Northway Mfg. 
Co’s. three-roller mills, and has a cap- 
acity for grinding 100 bus of feed per 
hour. Mr. Walker states that his ob- 
ject is to secure this location until he 
can organize a company for the erect- 
ion on the water front of a large roller 
flouring mill. He has been manufact- 
uring flour for 15 years, and expresses 
the opinion that Seattle will be the best 
milling point on the Pacific coast when 
the Cascades branch of the Northern 
Pacific is completed, giving an outlet to 
Puget sound for the enormous grain crops 
of eastern Washington. Until that time 


. comes, six months hence, he will pro- 


cure grain in the sound ports and in 
this city. There is no reason why 
Seattle should not become a great mill- 
ing point and a shipping point for both 
wheat and flour. 

W.S. Ladd, of this City, owner of 
the old brick mill at Oregon city, re- 





cently sent up a millwright to overhaul 
it and make plans for transforming it 
into aroller mill. Mr. Ladd was de- 
sirous of placing this property on a par 
with the Imperial, as it had been idle 
too long. After a careful examination 
it was estimated that it would cost $22,- 
oco to make the necessary improve- 
ments, which would involve the deepen« 
ing of tailrace and the raising of the 
roof «nother story. As this is a larger 
sum than he cares to invest in the prop- 
erty at present, the proposed improve- 
ments have been indefinitely postponed. 

A stock company is being organized 
to build a large mill at Weston, Ore., to 
take the place of the mill of Proebstel 
Bros. which was burned about a year ago. 
There is a good water right at Weston, 
and as itis now a station on the O. R. 
& Navigation line with good shipping 
facilities, a mill ought to prove even 
better property than it did before. 

A contract for too tons of flour to be 
shipped to China has been made by a 
Chinese firm of this city. It will form 
part of the cargo of the next ship which 
leaves this port for Hong Kong. 

At Dunvegan, a small settlement on 
Peace river, in the extreme Northwest 
Territory, flour is selling at $16 per 
sack. A few years ago it sold for $28. 
Rev. J. W. Brice, who has spent five 
years in that region asa missionary, has 
just come out by the way of Winnepeg, 
and expects to returnin the spring witha 
small grist mill. Peace river is declared 
by him, by explorers and by officers of 
the Hudson Bay Co., to be unrivaled as 
a wheat country. Many _ thousand 
square miles of grain land in that re- 
gian will some day play an important 
part in supplying the world’s markets. 

WILLAMETTE 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 17. 


BOSTON LETTER. 





[Special Correspondence.] 

There has been very little change in 
the flour market during the past week, 
and the volume of business doing has 
also been light. The same dull, unsat- 
isfactory condition has prevailed so 
long that no improvement in the trade 
is looked for this year. Dealers are 
running as close to the weather as they 
can, and only buy small lots as they re- 
quire some particular brand to fill out 
an order. The outlook now is that the 
market will be betterafter the new year, 
but as it is true that “it is hard work to 
teach an old dog new tricks,” so it is 
true that it will be hard work to get the 
flour market here educated to the for- 
mer way of doing business. The posi- 
tion is rather different now from what it 
has been heretofore, however, as the 
general course of the market for the 
past few years has been downward,while 
it will be difficult to get prices much 
lower than at present. There is no de- 
mand for flour, as no one stems to want 
to buy, except as they are obliged to 
pick up occasional lots to meet their ac- 
tual necessities. In this quiet way 
prices are held steady, and if some par- 
ticular brand is needed, agents some- 
times obtain their prices, but to take the 
best spring patents and attempt to force 
sales, the goods would not command $5, 
while if there was any line to sell there 
is hardly any limit to the low figures that 
would have to be accepted. The holi- 
days are now near, and houses are be- 
ginning to square up their business for 
the year, so that no improvement can 
be looked for until after the first of Jan- 
uary, without something of importance 
occurs between this time and then. The 
market has dragged along without life, 
and the trade seems contented to let the 
next five weeks go by without much ex- 
ertion in drumming up business. If oc- 
casionally an agent may be seen on 
change, smiling from ear to ear, and 
envied of the whole trade, it is safe to 
say that he has made a sale without hav- 
ing to make concessions, but these cases 
are rare, and consequently few smiles 
of this kind are to be seen. 


Boston, Dec. 18. BUNKER. 





The 1,600 convicts in the Sing Sing, 
N. Y., prison eat 21 bbls of flour daily. 





A. B. TAYLOR. Db. C. MOAK 
A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 


er” for round or car lots of hard or soft 
Spring eat prompt y filled. Careful attention 
given to consignments. Rooms 31 and 32, Chamber 
o; Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. DULUTH, MINN. 


ORDER WHEAT 


— OF — 


G.W. Van Dusen & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Operate Elevator D, capacity 1,000,000 bushels, and 
ninety country elevators. 








J. Wesley Supplee. John Y. Huber 


J. W. SUPPLEE & CO., 
Flour 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1831 and 1833 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Invite correspondence with millers. Cash advances 
made on consignments. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. S. BLACKMAN. G.W.GARDINER. 


J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


FLOUR GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 
37 Water Street, New York. 





UHANDLER-BROWN Ou., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE. 
Private Telegraph Wire. 





ToHN LYNcH. JoHN R.MCDOWELL. HUGH LYNCH. 


LYNCH & McDOWELL, 
Flour Sommission Merchants 


No. 142 North Delaware Avenue, 


Consignments of Flour PHILADELPHIA. 


Solicited. 





Joun A. HuNTER. E. O. HuNTER. 


HUNTER BROS., 


SHIP Pine 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


COMMISSION. 


407 Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis. 


GEO. E. SEARS & SON, 


GENERAL 


fommission and Brokerage, 


No. 74 Poydras St., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Particular and prompt attention given to the sale 
of Flour, Grain, Provisions, Corn Products and 
Manufactured Goods. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





SMITH & DEWEY, 
DULUTH, MINN., 
Successors to O. Dalrymple & Co., 


Commission and Shipping Merchants 


Orders for Wheat in Cargo or Car Lots yng = 
Filled. Correspondence solicited. Options in Du- 
luth, Milwaukee, Chicago or New York negotiated 
and guaranteed. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 


F.L.ROGERS & CO. 


FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN 
Commission Merchants, 


130 WALNUT ST. 
Cash Advances Made. 


s s 
Correspondence Solicited. Philadelphia. 


CHARLES TYLER, 


EFUiOU R 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
No. 10 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Addressall 
communications to KELLY GOOTEE, Manager. 


E. HOLMES & CO., 
CRAIN 


Commission Merchants 


Room 32, CORN EXCHANGE, 


Special attention given to : : : 
orders for Milling Wheat, } Minneapolis, Minn. 











TO MILLERS. 


Having been for four years employed by the 
Minneapolis Millers’ Association as their chief in- 
spector of wheat, and the last three years in the 
grain commission business in this city, constantly 
selling and buying wheat for resident and outside 
millers by sample, I shall be pleased to give 
orders for milling wheat my personal attention. I 


an to any milling firm in Minneapolis. 


XA, Grain Commission, 27 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. F. LISTMAN & CO., 
SHIPPERS AND RECEIVERS 


Flour, Grain and Mill Feed, 


409 and 410 Royal Insurance Building, 
CHICAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


FOR THE 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INS. Co. 


ADDRESS 


WATERS, 


State Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - 














TO MILLOWNERS! 





Not half of them have an established trade taking all they can make, and how 


ofl LL MILLERS KNOW that it is more economical to run full than half capacity. 


best to dispose of their surplus is the pales Sones, Realizing this fact, 


we, some years since, opened an office in Was 


ington, D. C., (from which we 


reach Baltimore also,) and more recently one in Philadelphia, Pa., to attend to 
just this part of the business. Our method is to sell bysample to the largest and 


best jobbers only, and in car lots to arrive. 


For this service we get 1oc per bbl, which is 
the only charge attending sale, and the miller, therefore, can te 


l exactly what his flour 


will net him when it leaves the mill. Will be pleased to receive large samples (say 3 lbs 


each grade) from any desiring such services. 


ame prices delivered, including our bro- 


kerage. Will furnish satisfactory references when desired. 


a 
P. H. HILL, 


Washington, D. C., 
For Washington and Baltimore Trade. 


ADDRESS: 





HILL & SCHAAFF, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
*“ * \* * For Pennsylvania Trade. 





AN OPEN LETTER TO MILLERS. 





E WANT TO BUY your Bran, Middlings, Rejected Wheat and Screenings. 
Musty or bin burnt wheat suits us best and we can pay good prices for it, par- 
ticularly if it be of white variety. We buy from 1 to 20 cars of feed at atime 
and will pay a premium for good clean bran and middlings. We also buy 


mixed carloads, and can clean up all odd lots of feed and grain that you may 
have on hand. Frequently some one market will pay quite a premium over 


other markets fora certain grade of feed. 


Are you sure you are sending to the right 


one? We keep posted on all the markets, one of our firm being east all the time; and 
oftentimes we are enabled to bid quite high prices, merle t noting and taking advan- 


tage of the wants of a market. We will pay sight draft 
ia 2 oz. samples of what you have for sale and 


amount of invoice on all purchases. Mai 


. R. receipt attached) for full 


let us submit bids for the goods on track at your station ; or, if you prefer, we will buy 
“delivered east.’”’ We buy at = point in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri or 
e: 


the Northwest. In writing us, p 


CASSIUS M. PAINE & BRO., :: 


ase name your rate of freight to New York. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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@HE MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 22. 
Dullness and weakness prevailed in 
the wheat markets all the week until to- 
day, when there was an advance of a 
cent all around. The movement has 
been large, but the heavy speculators 
have been taking a rest and the commo- 
tion in financial circles, as well as in 
other speculative markets, has attracted 
so much attention as to deprive wheat 
of what little life there was in it a fort- 
night ago. Shrewd observers, who have 
been expecting to see cash wheat touch 
7oc in Chicago for two months past, are 
no longer confident that it will get as 
low as that, although they expect tosee 
lower figures than are quoted to-day. 
The export movement continues large, 
and there is every prospect that it will 
increase steadily. 
~ The movement from the country is 
large and steady, particularly of spring 
wheat. Shipments from this city are 
heavy in volume, showing increasing 
popularity for our wheat, as well as for 
the men who handle it. The tracks at 
Duluth are still crowded with laden 
grain cars, and Minneapolis railroads 
have all they can comfortably handle. 
The highest and lowest wheat prices 
by grade on ’change during the week 
ending to-day, closing prices, and the 
prices one year ago were: 


WHEAT— Highest. Lowest. Closing. 96%. 








No. 1 hard_-.-- 76 74 75% 90% 
“ ynorthern.. 74 73 73% 84% 
ae 2 “ 72 70 70% 79% 


Futures showed about the same 
range, January! hard closing at 75 c, 
and Mayat 79c. January 1 northern 
closed at 73%c, and May at 72¢c. 
Coarse grains rule easy, corn closing at 
40@4Ic, oats at 26%@z29c, barley at 
37@58c, and rye at 48@s52c, all by 
sample. 

FLOUR — This market has again 
fallen into a state of “masterly inactiv- 
ity,” as is to be expected at this season, 
though it has a firm undertone, and mill- 
ers are not forcing their goods upon un- 
willing buyers. Export trade is dull 
and concessions are demanded, while 
domestic buyers are not inclined totake 
hold with freedom. Quotations at the 
mills for carload lots are: 

Patents, $4.30@4.50; straights, $4.10 
@4.30; first bakers’, $3.60@3.80; sec- 
ond bakers’, $2.80@3; best low grades, 
$1.70@1.90, in bags; red dog, $1.30@ 
1.40, in bags. 

#@ These Je ggg oogns are on flour in barrels, ex- 
cept as stated. The rule is to discount 25c per bbl 
for 280 and 140 lb jute bags, 20c for 98 lb cotton 
sacks, 15c for 49 Ib cotton sacks, roc for 24% Ib cot- 


ton sacks and 20c for 49 lb paper sacks. In half bar- 
rels, the extra charge is 30c per bbl. 


MILLSTUFF-—Has been less active, 
though the close was firm, with bulk 
bran quoted at $10@1o0.50 and shorts 
at $11@11.50 per ton. 

BosTON, Dec. 22.—The usual holiday 
dullness prevails in the flour market. 
Foreign inquiry is rather better than at 
this season, though lower figures are 
offered than have been quoted for some 
time. Domestic trade is dull, but the 
general market is firm. Best Minneap- 
olis brands are quoted: Patents, $5@ 
5.25; straights, Sc anha4e; first bak- 
ers’, $3.90@4.10 per bbl. 

GLASGOW Dec. 8—Since the Ist inst. 
the market has hardened still further, 
and at the end of the week wheat and 
flour realized another advance of 6d per 

and sack. The improvement on 
our was almost entirely confined to 
spring wheat sorts. Since then the 
feeling is quieter and buyers have 
paused. On ’change to-day wheat was 
quoted at 6d per qr and flour 6d per 
sack dearer since this day week, but 
buyers held off, refusing to trade at the 
advance. Net spot quotations of Min- 
nesota are: Ist patents, 27s@3os; 
Straights, 25s 6d@26s 6d; prime bak- 
ers, 24s@24s 6d; second bakers, 22s 6d 
@23s 6d ; low grades, 13s 6d@18s. 
at 


The visible supply of grain in the 
United States and Canada, and in tran- 





sit by water, as compiled by the secre- 
tary of the Chicago board of trade, was 
as follows on the dates named : 


Dec. 18, '86. Dec. 11, 86. Dec. 19, ’85. 
Wheat, bus... 61,460,330 59,928,660 58,388, 
Corn, bus... 12,064,642 


Oats, bus.... 5098, 542 5,122,607 2,44! 
Rye, bus--..- 440,832 403,475 749157 
Barley, bus-. 2,951,754 2,725,576 2,197,3 


Receipts of grain at the principal west- 
ern points from July 26 to Dec. 17, 1886, 
compared with the two previous years 
were : 











1886. 1885. 1884. 
Flour, bbls_--.-- 4,024,000 3,530,000 4,215,000 
Wheat, bus-_---.-- 70,963,000 54,109,000 81,328,000 
Corn, bus-.....- 37,729,000 39,370,000 42,519,000 
Oats, bus_-..---. 25,325,000 23,612,009 26,128,000 
Rye, bus_..---.. ,000 1,758,000 2,255,000 
Barley, bus_--.-. 12,132,000 11,578,000 10,730,000 
Total bus-_-..- 147,133,000 130,427,000 162,960,000 
a 


The freight market is in a rather de- 
moralized condition. The advance to 
30c per toolbs from Chicago to New 
York occurred Dec. 20, as advertised, 
but the new rate is not being main- 
tained any better than well informed 
people expected it would be. Rumors 
of cutting are flying about, and there is 
little doubt but that 28c is frequently 
accepted, though the parties who get the 
benefit are keeping very quiet about it. 

Tariff rates on grain, flour and mill- 
stuff are quoted as follows per 100 lbs: 

Via Via 














Chicago Milwa. 

Minneapo- all rail. and Gd. 

lis to— Haven. 
New York 37% 35% 
Boston . 42% 40% 
Philadelphia .--.-.-..---.=+---~. 35% 33% 
Baltimore 34% 32% 
Montreal 35% 33% 


Which is on a basis of 7%c per 100 lbs 
to Chicago or Milwaukee. 

Ocean rates are quiet but weaker, 
though quoted as follows (in cents per 
100 Ibs)*: 














Via Via Via 
New York. Boston. Baltimore. 
Liverpool _- -- 18.28 16,87 aiiains 
London -._- 18.28 19.69 20.00 
Glasgow --- 16.87 20.00 
Leith avieas aaa 
ENO cisinlnneinasn J anne 21.00 
ATEN ETP <2nnc2s---- \ anne eons 
=e & anit naam 
Newcastle_--...-.-. posi fevers 
Dublin ~-.-. points om 
Belfast -...- ensiion 25.00 
Dundee ---- iment cal 
Londonderry------- 29.53 pa att 
EE distant ennai 32.34 _— odie 
TO a esirs ernmeanun 32.34 an mines 
Rotterdam -_-----.- 22.50 ounces 20.00 
Amsterdam -------- 22.50 sais 22.00 


The export of wheat and flour from 
San Francisco and Portland, Ore., ac- 
cording to official figures for the five 
months, from July 1 to Dec. 1, 1886,was 
equivalent to 16,261,915 bu of wheat, 
against 8,782,085 bu during the corre- 
sponding period of 1885. Of the 20,- 
560,000 bu of wheat now in transit to 
Europe, more than one-half consists of 
the above shipments, and hence the im- 
portant part that California wheat is 
playing in the English and continental 
markets at the present time. 

The following table shows the total 
receipts of wheat at the winter wheat 
markets mentioned for twenty-three 
weeks, from July 3 to Dec. 11, for two 
years, in bushels: 











1886. 1885. 
Be RIES epee 9,734,000  §,368,000 
Toledo - 10,670,000 5,507,000 
Detroit 6,971,000 6,125,000 
es ae 2,151,000 1,698,000 
SSC ne ceemnimsncciennnecke 1,845,000 1,134,000 
Total, bushels.....-..-.- 31,371,000 19,832,000 


The total receipts at the spring wheat 
markets mentioned, for nineteen weeks, 
from July 31 to Dec 11, compare as fol- 
lows : 











Chicago 10,232,000 6,904,000 
Milwaukee —s.s...s.-—-.1-s-< 3,978,000 2,986,000 
Minneapolis .......--.--..... 16,920,000 15,389,000 
Duluth 15,996,000 9,385,000 

Total, bushels__....._-._ 47,126,000 34,664,000 





The Boston Market. 





[Special telegraphic report from H. B. Goopwin 
& Co., commission merchants and millers’ agents, 
15 India street.] 


BosTON, Dec. 22.--The approach of 
the holiday season checks business. 
Dealers are anxious to reduce their hold- 
ings previous to taking account of stock 
and for this reason the market is ex- 
tremely dull and sales are next to noth- 
ing. No activity is looked for until after 





the opening of the new year. Notwith- 
standing the advance in freights, fancy 
patents from first class Minnesota mills 
are being freely offered at old prices and 
many choice patents can be bought at 
$5@s5.10. Millers and receivers alike 
hold prices tolerably steady, but the fact 
is that in the present do-nothing tem- 
per of the jobbers, concessions would 
not result in effecting sales of any mag- 
nitude. The condition of trade in the 
important interior cities throughout New 
England is exactly similar to that which 
exists here, and all hands seem to be 
awaiting the advent of the new year be- 
fore adopting any decided course. Low 
grade flours continue to meet with a 
readier sale than the higher priced ones. 
There is a scarcity of stone ground 
Michigans, and there is a demand for 
them at about $4.10@4.15. The higher 
grades of winter wheat flour have been 
neglected and hardly any transactions 
worthy of note are reported. Spring 
wheat bakers’ have been in light demand. 
The sales of spring wheat patents have 
been lighter than for sometime. Mill- 
stuff is higher and firm. 

Closing quotations were : Spring pat- 
ents, extra fancy and established brands, 
$5@s5.15; choice to fancy, $4.90@ 
5; straights and first bakers’, $4.10@ 
4.35; red dog and superfine, $2.30@ 
3.10. Spring wheat bran, sacked, even 
weights, $18.25@18.50 per ton. 


uotations are for flour in barrels. Sacked rules 

4oc lower, according to the state of the market. 
One ortwo Minrezpolis brands of patent, being 
held at outside prices, are not quoted above. 


THE WALL STREET CYCLONE. 








Regarding the growth and results of 
the recent stock market smash “Rigolo” 
writes as follows : 

“The majority of the solid, experi- 
enced speculators, who were not en- 
gaged in these reorganization and elec- 
tion schemes, kept aloof from the mar- 
ket, merely watching it and limiting their 
interests in it to the brokerage business 
of their houses, if they were partners in 
any. The bulk of the speculation was 
done by outsiders (and some very petty 
ones, too) who rushed in when the mar- 
ket had already reached half way to 
the top. They began by buying one 
or two hundred shares of some stock, 
and as the prices advanced they “pressed 
their luck” by buying more and more. 
Thus people who a month or six weeks 
ago had barely a cent to their names, 
counted their paper profits at their bro- 
kers by the thousands of dollars. We 
know of many a case where the start was 
made upon a few days’ put or call, 
bought on the curbstone of New street, 
for $50 or $75. A curious piece of luck 
was reported to us, of a young clerk who 
made in a bucket shop $150, went with 
it to a fellow clerk, who put him into 
some stock at his office, and when the 
$150 had swollen to $1,000, the young 
fellow drew the money and became an 
independent operator. He was suffic- 
iently smart to realize his profits before 
the crash came, and is now negotiating 
the formation of a partnership with one 
of the members of the board. This, 
however, is an exceptional case. The 
majority of the upstarts lost all their 
profits and had only the benefit of a great 
deal of excitement, a large quantity of 
cocktails,and possibly some champagne 
suppers or dinners. Another powerful 
supporting element of this wild specula- 
tion came from foreign and country oper- 
ators. The transactions for London ac- 
count were immense, and although the 
big guns of Chicago pretend that they 
had no stock at the time of the crash, 
the largest brokerage houses are unani- 
mous in saying that orders from interior 
cities were never as numerous as they 
have been for the past six or eight weeks. 

“The reaction which occurred on 
Thursday and caused some advance in 
almost the whole list, induced a great 
many people, including most of the fi- 
nancial writers of the daily press, to ar- 
gue that all danger was over, and that 
purchasers of stocks at the present 
prices are sure to be rewarded by large 
profits. This seems to us to be a very 
dangerous illusion. The harm done to 


public confidence, to bank accounts, to: 





relations between brokers and clients, 
and brokers and their banks, is much 
greater than is generally gt fm and 
it will take several weeks, if not several 
months, to straighten these matters out. 
True that Americans are proverbially 
forgetful of disasters, but tight money, 
the inter-state commerce bill, if passed, 
and the renewed distrust in the general 
condition of Wall street affairs, are 
alone sufficient to keep the market down 
for a much longer period of time than 
the majority of holders of stocks will be 
likely to stand. 

“Upon the whole, while there is no 
longer any danger of a panic, it would 
be very foolish to assume that the mar- 
ket has turned for good and will con- 
tinue its upward march. The lesson 
given to the street was a severe one. It 
will not be forgotten by the mass of 
speculators, and still less by the bro- 
kers, who wield an immense power 
when money is tight and the securities 
dealt in are not of the gilt-edged de- 
scription. When money rules about 1 
or 2 per cent they are willing to buy any 
trash, for they can charge their custom- 
ers 6 per cent; but when the loaning 
rate is high and the banks begin to dis- 
criminate in the acceptance of collateral, 
the average broker shows very little dis- 
position to remember the amount of 
money he made out of his customers 
formerly. The demand for margins 
grows so fast that the customer is com- 
pelled to sell out his holdings however 
good their prospects may be for the fu- 
ture. The fluctuation of the day is all 
the broker knows in troubled times, and 
this, of course, has a fatal influence up- 
on an already demoralized market. But 
all this cannot be helped. There are 
possibly a dozen or two houses in the 
street who can take care of their cus- 
tomers and of all the securities they 
have in their vaults. But these houses 
do not take orders from Tom, Dick and 
Harry, who have therefore to go to less 
wealthy firms of brokers, and submit to 
their demands, however exacting they 
may seem. After all, the main motive 
animating the broker is self-preserva- 
tion, and if it comes to a question of 
bursting himself or bursting the cus- 
tomer, it is natural that he should prefer 
the latter kind of bursting, only some of 
the brokers have a very brutal way of 
showing this preference.” 





After the Parasites. 





The discovery has been made by the 
New York Commercial Bulletin that the 
clique which formerly busied itself in 
cornering the market has, since that oc- 
cupation proved unprofitable, turned its 
attention to what is aptly termed “pawn- 
broking” in wheat. It differs in form 
rather than in substance from the old 
methods of manipulating the market. 
The wheat which is shipped to New 
York has to be carried as cash by some- 
body. These carriers sell options 
against the cash wheat, usually for the 
foliowing month, at a small premium. 
The wheat itself is thus put practically 
inpawn. The next step is to watch for 
foreign sales. As soon asa buyer re- 
ceives orders from the other side 
and cables in return that he can buy 
wheat at a certain market price, the cash 
wheat in the market disappears. It can 
be had only by paying, in addition to 
the regular carrying charge, such premi- 
um for the options sold against it as it 
may please the speculators to exact. 
The result is that a man who has sold 
abroad a quantity of wheat at a given 
figure may not be able to deliver until 
he has satisfied the exorbitant demands 
of those from whom alone cash wheat 
can be had. The extortion, according 
to the Bulletin, amounts to a tax of from 
1%@z2c per month per bu. That is to 
say, it adds an artificial charge of from 
18@z24c per bu to the normal price for 
foreign export of wheat in the New 
York market. The New York public, 
which sees one of its interests in a fair 
way to destruction, is much exercised. 
It is needless to add that the wheat 
growing public is fully as directly inter- 
ested. i 
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THE PRAY MFG. CO. 





The serious financial embarrassment 
of this company, previously mentioned 
in these columns, has now reached a 
stage where a further struggle to pre- 
vent an assignment seems utterly hope- 
less, and the announcement of this event 
may be expected at any moment. It is 
a sad duty to be compelled to thus write 
of the end of a business enterprise 
which, built up from nothing and involv- 
ing nearly a third of a century of hard 
work on the part of its founder, has at 
last been foundered by a combination 
of untoward circumstances and at a time 
when its originator and chief owner had 
reached that stage of life when he should 
be able to entrust the details of business 
to younger hands, retaining only the 
duty of general supervision and the giv- 
ing of wise counsel. Thirty-two years 
ago O. A. Pray, millwright, incurred a 
debt of three hundred dollars in making 
his start in the millfurnishing business 
in this city. The debt was quickly wiped 
out, success rewarded his industry and 
energy, and the business grew and pros- 
pered until it was represented by a mag- 
nificent plant of buildings and machin- 
ery in the best location in the northwest 
and possessed of every facility for trans- 
acting the enormous business which had 
been built up. 


For the past year or two ruinous com- 
petition among builders of both flour 
and saw mills, and unfortunate invest- 
ments in patents which seemed valuable, 
have seriously embarrassed the company 
and the trouble culminated ina call for 
acreditors’ meeting, Dec. 6, at which a 
proposition for a settlement was made 
which was fairly satisfactory toa majority 
of thecreditors. Those who would not 
accept it, however, did not take meas- 
ures to close up the business, and the 
parties most deeply interested have 
been endeavoring to effect a settle- 
ment by which the company might con- 
tinue to do business and regain its old 
financial prestige. 


The creditors’ meeting was attended 
by about 80 per cent of the creditors, 
and a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of Mr. Farrell, of the Farrell 
Foundry Co., Ansonia, Conn.; Mr. 
Boone, of the Buckeye Engine Co., Sa- 
lem, Ohio; Geo. T. Smith, of the Smith 
Purifier Co., Jackson, Mich.; E. A. 
Turner, of the Link-Belt Machinery Co., 
Chicago ; and Geo. B. Shepherd, of the 
Citizens’ bank, Minneapolis, to examine 
further into the affairs of the company 
and propose a plan of settlement. The 
committee reported that the liabilities 
of the company were about $290,000. 
The committee recommended a plan of 
settlement whereby the company shall 
pay 30 cents on the dollar in one, two 
and three years, with interest at 7 per 
cent. It is possible that a settlement 
may yet be made on this basis. An at- 
tachment for a $700 claim was made 
last week bya St. Paul firm, but this 
did not have any serious effect. The 
heavy creditors of the firm are bankers 
and eastern capitalists, the millfurnish- 
ing trade not being heavily interested. 


The value of the Pray plant is placed 
at $300,000. The buildings are all of 
brick and stone. They consist of a ma- 
chine shop 360x50 feet ; a foundry 200x40 
feet; a wood shop 6o0x6o feet, three- 
stories high, and one other building, 
332x40, three stories high. The ma- 
chinery and equipment are of the best, 
and everything is in fine running condi- 
tion. The buildings occupy six lots. 
The nominal assets of the company are 
placed at $400,000. The plant stands 
on leased ground, and an important fea- 
ture of the present complication is the 
fact that the lease expires next year, and 
that the rental which would be de- 
manded on a new lease, would be 
about $6,000 per annum. The ground 
is needed for railway purposes and if 
the Pray company goes out of business, 
it is probable that the plant will be re- 
moved to make room for railway tracks 
or buildings. Thus far the works have 
been kept running partially and the men 
havebeen paid, They sympathize deeply 





with their employers and would gladly 
aid them if they could. 

Messrs. Pray and Briggs are yet hope- 
ful of a satisfactory settlement with the 
creditors and are straining every nerve 
to effect it. They attribute the trouble 
mainly to losses in building saw mill 
machinery, saying that the company has 
never lost a dollar on its flour mill de- 
partment. 


An English View. 








In its December review of market 
conditions and prospects, the London 
Miller says : 

We now have the following table of 
prospective supplies for December, Jan- 
uary and February, the three winter 
months : 





Farmers’ deliveries___.-....-...---.. 1,750,000 qrs. 
Supplies on passage due to arrive dur- 

ing the three months-__--.----.-.--_ 1,449,000 ‘‘ 
Additional arrivals from the United 

States 1,800,000 ‘‘ 
Additional arrivals from the East In- 

dies 280,000 “‘ 








Additional arrivals from Russia_-.-.. 180,000 ‘‘ 
Additional arrivals from othersources 100,000 “ 
Total 5,559,000 ‘‘ 





The wants of an ordinary winter may 
be put at 6,359,375 qrs, as already seen, 
but any severity of weather would re- 
quire 6% millions, an inside estimate. 
The plain facts of the day appear to 
be that the winter is likely to diminish 
our reserves of foreign wheat and flour 
by a million qrs. That is to say, to re- 
duce them by one-half. 

The position, therefore, is one wherein 
acontinuance of very low prices seems 
both unlikely and unsafe. The task set 
before the country on the 1st of Septem- 
ber was a big one. The available sur- 
plus of the home crop did not exceed 
7,000,000 qrs, and the wants of the na- 
tion were 25,437,500 qrs. The impor- 
tant requirements which our trade with 
foreign producers had to obtain for us, 
were not less, on this reckoning, than 
18,437,500 qrs, which is 354,567 qrs a 
week. We have already seen that 
the amount required has not yet 
been fully realized, anc the best season 
for buying has already gone by. The 
longer we postpone our orders, the 
stronger will be the position of the for- 
eign holder. 

The American crop surplus is, of 
course, very large, and the 7,500,000 
qrs in sight causes a feeling of security 
in England which could only be justi- 
fied if the surplus had already crossed 
the Atlantic. This, however, it has not 
done. Because one holder has 7,500,- 
Ooo qrs it is very illogical to assume that 
he must needs let us have those 7,500,- 
ooo qrs when we want them, as we want 
them, and virtually at any price which 
we are willing to give for them. The 
value test is not “are 7,500,000 very 
large reserves?” but “can we do without 
them if they are held back from us?” 
The direct answer to this must be, “we 
can not do without them.” If America 
were to refuse to sell to us, we should 
starve. The entire stock of foreign 
wheat in England only about equals our 
expectations of additional shipments 
from America during the winter months. 
America is not likely to refuse to sell, 
but it is very doubtful if she will sell 
freely at the 87c per bu now quoted at 
New York. Neither argument nor 
blandishment can make 29s per qr an 
attractive price. 


The one chance of cheapness being as 
great three months hence as it is now, 
consists in the bad commercial and 
financial position of the United States. 
Although the American Union continues 
to sell freely, and to produce freely, and 
to pay off her national debt at a rate 
France and England only wish they were 
emulating, the broad fact remains that 
America is by no means prosperous, 
and that capital shows some signs of be- 
ing unequal to the tasks which are being 
laid upon it. Farmers in America this 
year have sold wheat off their farms with 
an imprudent haste, which is the prin- 
cipal cause of the present swollen pro- 
portions of the visible supply. 

Anyone who knows trade at all, must 
be well aware how the birth of a brisk 
demand is followed by arise in the price 





for the article demanded, and how the 
more buyers want an article the more 
they may want, unless and until they 
pay the holder’s terms, terms which in 
turn are fixed by the fear of competi- 
tion and the dictates of prudence in not 
spoiling a market. When the buyer 
must have the article required, the lat- 
ter check on _ holder’s askings can 
scarcely be said to apply, and the fear 
of competition remains the buyer’s one 
protection. If England had bought 
largely of America when India and Rus- 
sia were still to the front, there would 
have been little difficulty in getting 
American wheat at the 29s now quoted 
at New York. But England has not so 
bought; England has let stocks’ run 
down to two millions on the edge of win- 
ter, and with a very short home crop. 
America, therefore, is in a position to 
fix prices to a far greater extent 
than was the case last year. If Ameri- 
ca fixes them at a 29s level, internal 
competition must bear the blame. But 
we on this side of the Atlantic must not 
be deceived as to our position and our 
control. We do not command the 
American visible supply, and the sooner 
our markets recognize this, the nearer 
shall we be toa healthy understanding 
of the true state of trade. 





THE RAILROADS. 





Chauncey M. Depew has a plan which, 
he thinks, would forever settle transpor- 
tation inequalities and make everlasting 
peace between shippers and the carri- 
ers, and that is for the government to 
establish a supervising pooling commis- 
sion. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road has completed its mammoth new 
depot at Milwaukee. It is one of the 
finest, if not the finest depot in the west, 
being 300 feet long, three stories high, 
with a tower rising from the centre, in 
which is located a large illuminated 
clock. 

The beautiful calendar sent out by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way is greeted with surprise and delight 
by its recipients. It consists of four 
large colored lithograph cards, typical 
of the seasons, each containing three 
months and all bound together with 
ribbon. 

John De Laittre and J. B. Bassett, of 
the Minneapolis chamber of commerce 
committee, which was appointed some 
time ago to lay certain complaints be- 
fore the state board of railway commis- 
sioners against all lines with terminal 
facilities in Minneapolis, spent some 
time in executive session with the com- 
missioners yesterday. The burden of 
their grievances was that all the roads, 
especially the Manitoba, were excessive 
in their switching charges. Nothing was 
done further than to discuss the charges 
generally and to name a day for the 
further consideration of the matter. 





Wheat Stealing at Duluth. 





Messrs. Baker, Becker, Murdock 
and Secretary Warner, of the Minne- 
sota railroad and warehouse com- 
mission, spent Wednesday at Duluth 
in consultation with members. of 
the board of trade. The main thing 
under consideration was the matter 
of wheat stealing from cars. Mayor Sut- 
phin met with the commissioners and 
board of trade. It was agreed that the 
municipal authorities and the ,rail- 
road companies ought to codperate in 
guarding wheat, but nothing can be de- 
cided upon until the commissioners lay 
the matter before the railroad managers. 
This wheat stealing has become a great 
nuisance to receivers at Duluth. After 
the cars are emptied into the elevators 
there are always leavings, which are 
swept out by men and children who 
make a business of it, and are sold as 
screenings. These, by being cleaned, 
generally show up a good proportion of 
wheat. The sweepers of these screen- 
ings are not satisfied with their earnings 
this way, and a large class have taken to 
stealing from the cars. A few bushels 


stolen from each car foot up a large 
amount in the aggregate. The modus 
operandi of the thieves is to collect a 
car of wheat, load it and send it to the 
elevators, where it is inspected and put 
on the market for sale. It. is said that 
at least twenty cars have been stolen in 
this way. Sometime ago a watchman 
was appointed by one of the: railroad 
companies to look after the unloaded 
cars in the yards, but the watchman 
turned out as big athief as any one. 
Measures will be taken at once to find 
and punish the thieves. 





MILLING IN MILWAUKEE. 





[Special Correspondence.] 

Last week was an active one for the 
millers here, all endeavoring to get off 
as much stuff as possible before the ad- 
vance in freights. Not only was the 
production larger, but all available 
stock in warehouses was sent forward, 
swelling the shipments to an unusually 
large quantity and giving an appearance 
of remarkable activity in the milling 
business. This week promises to be 
correspondingly dull, as no_ business 
can be done at the advanced rates of 
freight, and little or nothing is going 
forward. 

The weak wheat market has caused 
an easier feeling in flour and prices are 
slightly lower. Millfeed is beginning to 
decline. Sacked bran is held at $11.50 
@t2, and sacked fine middlings at 
$12.50@13.50 per ton. Freight rates 
are expected to collapse at any moment. 

Cassius M. PAINE. 

Milwaukee, Dec. 21. 





A Festive Occasion. 





A select coterie of millers and mill- 
furnishers was organized at Indianapolis 
some years ago, with the object of giv- 
ing annually a possum supper and en- 
joying a flow of wit and cider. The 
name of the organization is “The Arca- 
dians,” and the 1886 reunion and supper 
was given last Tuesday evening, Dec. 
21. Weregret that our invitation ar- 
rived too late to permit of participating. 
The document reads as follows : 


THE HAPPY ARCADIANS AND THEIR FRIENDS WILL 
SIT DOWN TO THE 


ANNUAL POSSUM SUPPER, 


SEVEN O'CLOCK, 


AT 
—ARCADE : MILLS,— 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The following Grists will be Ground : 
’POSSUM AND SWEET POTATOES, 
ROAST TURKEY AND CRANBERRIES, 
ROAST ’COON, 
BROILED QUAIL, 
CHIT’LINGS AFTER TH€ OLD KENTUCKY STYLE, 
BAKED BEANS, 
KENTUCKY PUMPKIN BREAD, 
CORN DODGERS, 
CIDER. 
Come and join them. 





“FEAST OF FAT THINGS.” 
THE ARCADIANS, 
W. R. Watson. 
HONORARIES: 

J. H. Chase and Geo. Wilson, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Bro. Payne, from Moline, will see to the IRRIGA- 
TION, and show how it is done by the 
SHORT SYSTEM. 

Bro. Harris, from Jackson, will edify the assem- 
bly with his celebrated lecture on 
“SAND SCREENS.” 

Bro. Shumaker, of Silver Creek, will dance the 
HEINE REEL. 

Bro. Cole will expatiate upon Chit’lings as 
reduced by the Stevens rolls. 

“ Small cheer and great welcome make a 
merry feast,” 


*L. H. Blanton. Nat. Follett. 





The board of commissioners of Crow 
Wing county, Minn., has authorized the 
issue of bonds to the amount of $50,000, 
to aid in the construction of a dam 
across the Mississippi at Brainerd for 
water power purposes. The Water 
Power Co. has given a bond of $55,000 
to commence the work not later than 
Jan. 15 next, and complete it within ten 
months from that date. 





The Swan Lake mill at Pillsbury, 
Minn., has been leased by Henry Nye 
of Argyle, Mich. This isa 45 bbl com- 
bination mill, with a splendid water 
power and being located in a fine wheat 
section will undoubtedly be improved 





and its capacity enlarged. 
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SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 


REFUTATION OF THE IDEA THAT THEY 
ARE MADE, NOT BORN. 








A few days since, the writer was do- 

ing the town of C , Wisconsin. Hav- 
ing finished with the miller, leaving him 
with a shattered ear- -drum, and a re- 
duced bank account, I returned to the 
hotel. Inquiries relative to trains re- 
vealed the fact that I had several hours 
to wait, and the walking not being good, 
I concluded to do so. But how to pass 
the time? Commencing excavations in 
the pile of literary matter usually lying 
about in a country hotel, I found, down 
among a pile of the Christian at Work 
and the armers’ Friend, a milling jour- 
nal of tender parentage and age, which, 
no doubt, had followed off a wagon-track, 
finally bringing up at the hotel, where it 
was taken in and kindly cared for, per- 
haps for the purpose of enlarging the 
.ten-acre intellects of the loungers. 
Glancing over the pages of the journal 
mentioned, my eye caught the following 
rather broad assertion, viz.: “A practi- 
cal knowledge of the machinery he sells, 
is the only qualification necessary in a 
mill machinery salesman.” 

Here was food for reflection. The 
writer of this has been a mill machinery 
salesman for many years,and has watched 
with deep interest the career of many 
men who have started “on the road” in 
the same capacity. Permit me, through 
the columns of the “old reliable,” to ex- 
press an opinion onthe above subject— 
an opinion formed from experience and 
knowledge. My deluded sir, yours is 
a $4.50 a week philosophy. It needs 
inspiration. Permit me to dispute your 
authority on this subject. The success- 
ful mill machinery salesman is, like the 
poet, born, not made, and the one qual- 
ification you name would die of sheer 
loneliness in him. A man may be suc- 
cessful for a time, and then become a 
failure. There are very few men on the 
road to-day who can boast of permanent 
success in the art, but in the very few 
who have grown gray in the business, 
you will find an intellect above the aver- 
age, a fair share of genius, a fiery ambi- 
tion, and an inexhaustible stock of en- 
ergy and patience. The successful man 
possesses a good knowledge of human 
nature, and of the methods of approach- 
ing men to make a favorable impres- 
sion. Hs displays dignity enough to 
command the attention of the represen- 
tative miller, and when an audience is 
gained, proves himself a convincing 
talker. His sound judgment tells 
him when to. stop talking and 
become an attentive listener. He 
too well knows that the subject of 
milling machinery is something easily 
exkausted, and proves himself capable 
of entertaining on various other sub- 
jects. He not only has a “practical 
knowledge of the machinery he sells,” 
but is able to point out every demerit of 
his competitors’ machinery. He has 
implicit confidence in the firm he rep- 
resents, and full faith in the merit of 
their goods. He understands the leygiti- 
mate blessings of his firm’s money, and 
has a knowledge of how to make a pru- 
dent use of it. A man possessing the 
above requisites will be successful, and 
permanently so. He will beat all times 
welcomed by the miller, and will build 
up an acquaintance with the fraternity 
that must ripen into a warm friendship, 
while his services will be sought for by 
the best firms in the machinery busi- 
ness. The above description of the 
successful salesman will open up a broad 
field of thought for you, and you may 
take advantage of the situation and get 
posted up on the subject.. Don’t let 
your dazzling misfit idea control you for 
one moment, but seek further informa- 
tion on the subject. The builders of 
mill machinery are giving away informa- 
tion at reduced rates. The atmos- 
phere around their offices is a perfect 
deluge of information on this subject. 
Go there, and if your intellect is as 
spongy as your assertion would indicate, 
it will absorb a very large quantity of 
this atmosphere. Soak your head in it, 











and it may soften the adamantine cov- 
ering of your shallow brain to such a 
degree that future observation and ex- 
perience may be able to drive a hard 
factthrough it. Bathe in it. You will 
find it effective in reducing the swelling 
with which you seem to be troubled. 

Perhaps you will decline to follow this 
course. If so, don’t make any depart- 
ure by way of an attempt to sell milling 
machinery, for your failure would be 
dismally rank. My adviceto you would 
be: Go west and try to catch on toa 
fresh Comstock lode, or, failing in this, 
you might apply to the Pullmanor Wag- | 
ner systems for a situation as sleeping 
car conductor. In this position there is 
no great intellectual strain. On the 
contrary, you could enjoy a gigantic 
mental calm. Your dreamy eyes could 
view undisturbed the boundless sea 
of intellectual sluggishness. Or, you 
might go out and work on the hard- 
ened feelings of a wood pile with the 
convincing edge of a buck-saw. Any of 
the above vocations in life would be 
more remunerative to you, or to those 
who accept your advice, than selling 
milling machinery. 

Wishing you all the success your in- 
tellect deserves, I remain yours, with a 
moderately fair shaped forehead, 6 

OO; Os 





Breadstuffs Exports. 





The total value of monthly exports of 
breadstuffs foreach month since July 1, 
compared with the two preceding years 
was : 





1884. 1885. 
Jitlyccnnnss. 918,378,794 $ 8,721,811 veer 624 
August__---- 16,519,044 7:709,950 15,116,881 
September -- 13,631,358 9,007,713 14,282,528 
October .--.- 11,772,506 10,232,285 11,646,268 
November -- 11,050,402 7,149,785 12,598,841 
Total ----- $65,338,965 $42,821,544 $65,215,108 


The November exports were $950,000 
above those of October. Every month 
shows a large increase over the corre- 
sponding month of last year. The prin- 
cipal increase has been in wheat and 
flour exports, as the following table, giv- 
ing the monthly exports (in bushels) for 
the five months in the past three fiscal 
years indicates : 








1884. 1885. 1886. 
uly ......-- -- 9,691,472 6,287,574 10,915,043 
August_-----.-- 15,758,054 5,732,956 —-15,758,926 
September ----~ 13,126,344 6,316,145 14,260,175 
October ..-.--.- 11,339,875 7,512,875 ——- 11,064,450 
November --.- — 10,856,189 51335;700 12,325,292 
| 60,765,530 31,185,250 64,340,220 


The total exports of wheat and flour 
as wheat for the five months this year 
were 64,340,220 bus, against 31,185,250 
bus in 1885, and 60,765,530 bus in 1884, 
an increase of over 33,000,000 bus, or 
I1o per cent over last year, and of nearly 
3,600,000 bus, or 5 per cent, over 1884. 
For November there is an increase of 
over 7,000,000 bus over 1885, and of 
about 1,500,000 bus over 1884. The ex- 
ports of corn in bushels for the same 
period were : 


1885. 1886. 
4,018,742  3,283,¢53 
3,019,000 1,435,123 
3,900,962 2,713,118 
4,413,954 3,292,508 
2,803,516 3,013,589 





18,156,204 13,737,345 





An English daily paper fairly outdoes 
itself in the following account of an en- 
gine accident: “A serious breakdown 
occurred last Saturday morning at the 
mill of Mr. T. Moss, Kirkham, result- 
ing in the stoppage of the works for a 
considerable period. The accident 
happened to the new engine recently 
erected on the newest and most econom- 
ical principle. The chief engineer 
when on duty heard a bumping of the 
engines. On going to the sluice valve 
to shut off steam he found that that the 
vacuum had dropped in the valve and 
jammed it. On examination of the en- 
gines it was found that the piston rod, 
which runs the ball thrust bearings, had 
become bent through one of the bearings 
becoming deranged. The links con- 
necting the piston rod with the piston 
broke through, a bolt being eaten away 
by an accumulation of matter in the 
cylinder, which resulted also in a broken 
piston.” 


John C. Higgins & Son, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DRESSERS OF 


MIiILGE Picks 


168 W. KINZIE STREET 















CHICAGO. 
3 Picks will be sent on 30 or 60 
(em days’ trial,toanyr sible 


Pee *\ miller in the United States 
: Canada, and if not supe- 
tior in every respect to any 
other pick made in this or 






any other country, there will 

HU be no charge, and we wil 
pay all express charges to and from Chicago. All 
our picks are made of a epee steel, which is man- 
ufactured expressly for us at Sheffield, England. 
ur customers can thus be assured of a g arti- 
cle, and share with us the profits of direct importa- 
tion. References furnished from every state and 
territory in the United States and Canada. Send 
for circular and price list. 









THE 


a Victor Heater 


IS IN USE IN 
THE BEST MILLS IN 
THE WORLD. 
it Toughens the 
Bran and Cerm 
AND THE 


Improvement on First 


xy VOTO HER TE pi Break Flour is 


Pil Marvelous. 
MAY 21°78 G.A.PILLSBURY & GO. 
o_- 20'78 USE 45. 


Send for Circular. 


' Victor Heater Co 


319 NICOLLET AVE. ROOM 20 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 25, 1886. 


Your heaters have worked to our entire satisfac- 
tion. Cuas. A. PILLsBurRY & Co. 





MAPLETON, Minn., Sept. 25, 1886. 
The heater I a of you last fall gives perfect 
satisfaction. I have no fault to find with it, and 
think it_is a first class wheat heater in every re- 
spect. Could not think of doing without it. 
H. PEET. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., om. 25, 1886. 
We are using the Victor heaters an every one is 
working to our satisfaction. 
CoLumBiA MILL Co. 


GRAFTON, Dak., Sept. 24, 1886. 
Your heaters have always worke very nicely 
and to my entire eis 
NM. C. LEIstikow. 


LAKE City, Minn., Sept.2 5, 1986. 
Your heater gives good satisfaction. 
LAKE CITY FLourR MILL Co. 


Str. PAUL, Minn., Sept. 24, 1886. 
We are still using the wheat heaters oat are en- 
tirely satisfied with them. 
KINGSLAND SMITH, 
Manager St. Paul Roller Mill. 


MANDAN, Dak., Sept. 27, 1886. 
Enclosed find our check for $110 in payment of 
bill herewith. The heaters are giving excellent 
satisfaction. MANDAN ROLLER MILL Co., 
Chas. H. Hood, Gen. Man. 





(’Hearest STEAM PUMP “Wort: 
UNIQUE 
BoilerFeeder 















H.J. Deal Specialty Go. 


Send for NEW ILLUSTRATED 

Folder “I,” of Special Line of 
GOODS FoR HOLIDAY 

PRESENTS. 
BUCYRUS, OHIO. 








WILLIS M. TYLER, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


4 Hanover 8St., 
NEW YORE CITY. 
4&@ Collections attended to in all parts of New 





York State. 


SECOND -HAND 
MACHINES. 


One Geo. Oliver Brush Scourer, new. 


One Double Current No. 1 Purifier, 
J. T. Walter make, new. 





One No. 2 Double Case Purifier, new. 
One Empire Grain Decorticator. 

One No. o Purifier, 6590. 

One No. 1 Double Case Purifier, new. 
One No. o Old Style Reel, 2201. 


One L. W. Pruss Dust Catcher, Style 
A, Minneapolis, Minn., new. 


One Kirk & Fender Dust Collector. 





For Prices and Particulars, address 


Gre0.T Smith Middlings Porifier Co. 


JACKSON, MICH. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Go. 


WATER TUBE STEAM BOILERS. 
107 _ St. ayn ors | 30 Cortland St. NewYork. 


Branca Orricks : 
Boston, 65 Oliver st.; 
Philadelphia, 32 N. 
5th st,; Pittsbu gh,.64 
Lewis Bld’g; Chicago, 
64 S. Canal st.; New 
Orleans, 57 Caronde- 
let st.; San Francisco, 
561 Mission et; Ha- 
vana, 50 San Ignacio; 
City of Mexico, Calle 
del Seminario No. 6. 

Send to nearest 



















office for circular 





KROESCHELL & BOURGEOIS 


(PATENT) 


Feed Water Heater 


FOR HEATING WATER BY MEANS 
OF EXHAUST STEAM ° 


——>}.—_ 
NO : BACK : PRESSURE : TO: ENGINE. 
Saves Boiler Repairs. 
Saves from 15 to 30 Per Cent in Fuel. 
fp 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
Kroeschell Bros., 


4 to 12 Michigan St., 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 
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PATENTS. PATENTS. 
Established in 18577. 


A. H. EVANS & CO., 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND 


Solicitors of Patents, 


may 2, 4 and 6, May Building, 


os Pe WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Prompt " attention given to all business en- 





= care. 
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BrWARE « i INFRINGEMENTS ; 





3 — OF TRE —<— : 


Dive 


COCKRELL # PATENT, 


Tu 


WRICH COVERS THE USE OF 


+ ROLLED. WIRE .CLOTH & & 








In the construction of the scouring surfaces of : 


| GRAIN CLEANING & SCOGRING MACHINES. £ 








Any manufacturer or user of Grain Cleaning Machines employing ROLLED WIRE vs 
CLOTH scouring surfaces will be prosecuted for infringement by the ew 


ane 


HE | 
ane 


LINK-BELT (MACHINERY G0. 





























we FURNISH THe H 
: (- OCKRELL SCOURING (. ASE § : 
= To fit any BRUSH or SMUT MACHINEH, which will make = 
zi the old Machine better than when new. oi 
: “he Gockrell Stands Alone as a a Perfect Scourer.”” = 
: ALL BEARINGS OUTSIDE AND ACCESSIBLE. 
: MAXIMUM OF VENTILATION. = 
: ALL SC@URINGS SEPARATED FROM THE WHEAT = 
AS IT PASSES THROUGH TRE MACHINE. ; 
3 : ADDRESS _ es SE SEE. oo Oe a 
= 49 BEY ST., NEW YORK. mak * 6 Si AGO. s * ne. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. :: 
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The Mills of Lombardemont. 





The mills of Lombardemont, illustra- 
ted herewith, are entitled to be ranked 
among the most important in the south- 
eastern portion of France, enjoying a 
high reputation and having been ope- 
rated by members of a family which be- 
came their owners toward the end of the 
last century. Thesemills includea row 
of buildings situated on the left side of 
the island, and surround a large court 
some 264 feet in length and about 135 
feet in width. One of the most eminent 
architects of Bordeaux describes the es- 
tablishment as it was in 1881 as follows : 

“The mill, a large building traversing 
the Sole from east to west, adjoins two 
extensive flour warehouses bordering on 
the river. A drying house is located 
bétween the flour warehouses. At the 
north end of the court a wheat storage 
room is connected with the mill bya 
stone bridge. At the west extremity of 
the yard, running parallel with the flour 
. houses, is a long building used as a 
wagon and boat house, and stables. 


Adjoining this, toward the south, are the 
cooperage, distillery cask and wagon 
shops. At the south end is located the 
castle, serving as a residence for the 
manager of the mill. One enters the 
mill by an iron portal situated on the 
northeast corner of the castle. Two 
iron gates communicate between the 
court and the grounds and other por- 
tions of the property. 

“The mill and adjoining grounds, with 
the exception of three lots, lie on the 
island, containing 55 acres, surrounded 
by the river and the canal. The soil is 
good and is utilized for grazing, farm- 
ing, etc. 

“At that period the mill was operated 
with 18 pairs of buhrs connected with 
two large turbines and other minor 
wheels. As to the hydraulic power of 
Lombardemont, a railroad engineer who 
was engaged to investigate it, wrote in 
his report : ° 

“*Those fine and vast constructions 
would admit of being transformed into a 
first class establishnent, provided certain 
improvements were made in the interior 
management. The mill of Lombarde- 
mont as itis constituted, notwithstanding 








its present imperfection, is an establish- | 


ment ofigréat value, unsurpassed in some 
points, possessing water wheels and a 
well constructed drying system worthy 
of special mention. The power is esti- 
mated at 200 horse and if judiciously 
utilized it can be increased considerably, 
so as to give the mill double its present 
capacity. It is, however, subject to 
change and reduction in seasons of low 
water and alteration during high tide. 
As reserve power an engine of 16 hp is 
occasionally brought into use, though 
very rarely.’ 

“As a result of the report of this en- 
gineer, Batrin & Co., owners of this es- 
tablishment, dissolved, and the indus- 
trial society of Bordeaux entered into 
possession of the mills. 

“When the roller system began to com- 
mand the approval of French millers, 
especially at Bordeaux, the fact was 
developed thatM. Vigourous, one of the 
first millers who adopted the new sys- 
tem, was not so very crazy as was 
thought six months previous, when he 





substituted rolls forstones. The trans- 


mill is now being doubled, so that here- 
after it will be 500 bbls daily.” 





THE ELEVATORS. 





The farmers of Jackson county, Min- 
nesota, claim that their independent el- 
evator at Jackson hassaved them $1,500 
this season. 

The warehouse of Krull & Volger, 
commission merchants at Milwaukee 
and Chicago, was burned at Two Rivers, 
Wis., Dec. 15. Loss, $7,000; covered 
by insurance. 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Co. is 
building a new house at Barnesville, Da., 
of 35,000 bu capacity. The Minneapo- 
lis & Northern company will expend a 
considerable sum in improvements 
around its property at the same place. 

Dunn & Thomson of Duluth have 
leased the warehouse of Cutler & Gil- 
bert, at that place, for wheat storage. 
It will hold from 150,000 to 200,000 bus 
and be filled by wheat received by the 
firm. It will be necessary to handle the 





THE MILLS OF LOMBARDEMONT (FRANCE). 


formation of the mill of Lombardemont 
was consequently determined upon, 
thanks to the efforts of M. Prenez, a 
practical, clever milling engineer who 
gained the confidence of the industrial 
society of Bordeaux. 

“M. Prenez{brought with him from for- 
eign countries a thorough knowledge of 
milling systems in use in Austria-Hun- 
gary, joined with a scientific experience 
which helped him to overcome the great- 
est difficulties. He succeeded in dem- 
onstrating to the proprietors the advan- 
tages of the new system, and soon work- 
men began to remodel the mill and sub- 
sequently a powerful engine was added. 
In a few months the aspect of these an- 
cient mills, already so imposing, was 
greatly changed, and from the time of 
the first deliveries of the new products, 
they took the bakeries by storm. It 
seemed as though fairies had come and 
with magic wands had removed all the 
old material, which had suddenly be- 
come useless. Such was the rapid trans- 
formation of the mill of Lombardemont, 
now the property of the Industrial So- 
ciety. So great has become the demand 
for its products that the capacity of the 





wheat with wheelbarrows, and it will 
cost about a cent a bushel to do it. 


The first shipments of wheat from Du- 
luth direct to Chicago will be made in a 
day or two, and consist of 300 cars of 
wheat from the burned elevators shipped 
by Dunn & Thompson via the Northern 
Pacific and Wisconsin Central roads. 


M. M. Day, of Chicago, formerly re- 
covered a verdict of $2,105 against P. J. 
Roche on a promissory note given in 
grain transactions. The appellate court 
a few days ago reversed the judgment 
on the ground that the court below erred 
in admitting in evidence the statements 
of A. H. Bliss & Co. as to a tender of 
delivery of warehouse receipts in pur- 
suance of a contract. 


A carpenter named Jas. Boa, em- 
ployed on the addition to the Pills- 
bury elevator in East Minieapolis, was 
stantly killed Tuesday evening of last 
week by falling 75 ft into an empty bin. 
The accident was not witnessed by any of 
his companions, and nothing was known 
of it until the next morning, when his 
dead body was found in the bin. The 
deceased came from Canada about the 








ist of October, and it is supposed that 
he leaves a wife and children there, but 
he had no relatives in this vicinity. He 
was about 35 years of age. 


St. Thomas, Da., is making a good 
deal of noise about the non-fulfillment of 
what are very evidently unreasonable 
demands made of the railroad passing 
through that place. Receipts at that 
point since Sept. I were 550,000 bus, but 
it is claimed that with proper transporta- 
tion the amount would have reached 
nearly a million bushels. The capacity 
of the six elevators there is 300,000 bus, 
but as they have all filled their base- 
ments and working floors there is now 
about 320,000 bus in store. The irate 
citizens of that place have passed reso- 
lutions in relation to the difficulty, de- 
nouncing the railroad commissioners, 
railroad officials and other parties who 
have been reckless enough not to comply 
with the behests of the gentlemen. 


At a meeting of directors of the Mil- 
waukee chamber of commerce Dec. 13, 
James A. Bryden was appointed a mem- 





ber of the board of inspection, vice A. 
C. Shephard, resigned. Mr. Shepard’s 
resignation has been held in abeyance 
for several months in hopes that he 
would consent to withdraw it, but with- 
out avail. The board then took up the 
question of regulation of elevators. As 
the matter stands at present the cham- 
ber is at the mercy of the elevator men. 
The market, it is said, could at any time 
be flooded with bogus receipts, as none 
of the receipts are registered. Nothing 
but the known probity of those owning 
and controlling the elevators of the city 
upholds this confidence. It is now 
wished to enact some law whereby in re- 
turn for certain privileges the elevator 
people will, on their side, agree to cer- 
tain rules and regulations. The scheme 
now broached is more in keeping with 
that instituted by the New York produce 
exchange than the millers’ law. If the 
proper regulations can be put in force 
by the chamber it will be so arranged. 
If not, then an appeal will probably be 
made to the legislature. This, however, 
will be a last resort, as the chamber 
wishes to keep the regulation of its own 
trade out of politics if possible. 
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POOLE & MUNT’S) 


LAFF HL, 


Turbine Water Wheel, 


Maori ot Saat sentertods oni to the bast style 
workmanship. 


MACHINE MOLDED 


MILL GEARING 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any br poco face or pitch, 
moulded by our own special machinery. 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers 


Of the LATEST and MOST IMPROVED designs. 


Steam . Elees Bowlers, Saw Mills, 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 


a en Shipping tacilities the best in all directions. 


Heavy Gearing,  Pooue & HUNT, Baltimore, Mi. 


“SCORN is RING.” 
The Improved Silver Creek 


(ORK - MEAL - Bout 


And Reiner 


Is the “CHIEF OFFICER” in the — of 
Granulated Corn Meal, or Gold D 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








The first and only Machine in the market that < can 
take the A tp ow direct from rolls or stones and make 
a Nick, CLEAN, GRANULATED MEAL. 


SHUMARER BROS. MPG, CO., Silver Creek, 3, Y.4°%%*z 





STILWELL’S 


PATENT LIME EXTRACTING 


‘Heater and Filter 


—_cCOMBINE DD — 


Is the ONLY LIME EXTRACTING 
HEATER THAT WILL 


Prevent Seale in Steam Roilers 


REMOVING ALL IMPURITIES FROM THE 
WATER BEFORE IT ENTERS 
THE BOILER. 


Thoroughly Tested ! 


rs —OVER— 3,0 OQ oF THEM 


NW DAILY USE. 


ut is a fac-simile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary lime water, when the 
ees door was pe = mow’ after the Heater had been running two weeks. 





























illustrated Catalogue Free. 


{STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


‘|W. A. CLARKE, N. W. Agent, 222 Third Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 





CL ASHBUR 


CROSBY 


O., 


PROPRIETORS 


a. 2O2rPr. » 
BRANDS: 


Washburn’s 
Snowdrop. 
Washburn’s No. 4, 

Washburn’s 
Iron Duke, 

Washburn’s 
Triple Extra 


a Ee hae 


C.C. WASHBURN FLOURING MILLS 


OLIs, DZIININ. 
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displaced a Smith. For estimates on Purifiers and Rolls, address 


THE CASE MANFG. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 








W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, JR., Manager. 








WASHBURN MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 











THIS IS THE CHAMPION PURIFIER, and don’t you forget it. Examine the machine in the Crown Roller Mill that 


[DALISADE AND |2INCOLN [MAILLs, 
Daily Capacity, 2,500 Barrels. 























BRAN DS 
—4 Wiasbburn’s Best, ABAD, Royal Rose, Balmoral, Lincoln, 
Ronpareil, Fitth Avenue, Magnolia, Saratoga, Palisade, 
Beacon Street, Liberty Bell, Dbawtborn, Sterling, Lyndale. 











WITH 


Taper-Sleeve 









Fastening. 





E GUARANTEE entire sat- 
isfaction. All pulleys not 
as represented may be returned 
at our expense. Where desired 
we will give 30 days time. We 
claim our pulleys to be the 
cheapest, best and strongest in 
the market. Our wooden pul- 
leys will transmit from 35 to 
60 h. p. more than the same 
size of any iron pulley made. 




















WOODEN SPLIT*’PULLEY 














FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS 








WOODEN PULLEY MFC. CO.,, Siniien’ bosxis. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FLOURS COMPARED. 


AN EMINENT SCOTCH BAKER MAKES 
A POINT, 








Of absorbing interest to the flour trade 
is a paper by the well known Scotch 
baker, W. A. Thoms, whose name is 
familiar to our readers, and who writes 
the British & Foreign Confectioner as 
follows : 

Why bakers take so kindly to foreign 
rather than to home-milled flour seems 
imperfectly understood, even by those 
most interested. In the November issue 
of the British Miller and Baker, Mr. 
Jago gives the subject prominence, and 
remarks truly, that it is a matter of vital 
importance to both miller and baker— 
but even he seems to miss seeing the 
line of least resistance here which think- 
ing bakers follow. Mr. Jago claims for 
the flour of British millers as low a pro- 
portion of moisture and as high a water 
absorbing power, “compared with the 
wheats they mill, as that of any nation- 
ality under the sun.” I do not admit 
that, or allow “the wheats they mill” 
into the argument. If a customer asks 
me why don’t I make better bread, it is 
no reasonable answer to tell him that, 
comparing the flours I use with those 
used by others, it is as good as can be had 
anywhere; so with our millers; they 
should mill better wheat, and mill it 
drier. It is obvious that the less natural, 
or artificial water, flour contains, the 
more water will it absorb in the baker’s 
hands, and yield more loaves per sack, 
hence more profit. I propose proving 
from Mr. Jago’s own analyses in his new 
book, r- 300, 301, 303, 304, that the for- 
eign flours in these tables, compared 
with home flours, show a shade over 34 
Ibs more flour and Jess water or moisture 
per sack of 280 lbs: 


FOREIGN FLOUR. 



























No. Source. Brand. Moisture. 
1 Hungarian --__Economo, 5 A, mean of 2-_ 11.94 
2 Hungarian --._Lions, mean of 6...----.__ 10.03 
3 Hungarian -.._Empress —......._...... 10.82 
4 Hungarian -... Diamonds, mean of 2_-_-__ 11.68 
5 Hungarian -... Tulips -...-....___.____. 12.40 

Hungarian -...*First Ofen Pester, 4 Stars 10.43 
z Hungarian ---- Pyramids ~-------._...____ Io. 
Minneapolis_.-Pillsbury’s, mean of 2-~--- 12.65 
9 Minneapolis...Washburn, Crosby & Co., 
"i tere 12.09 

10 Minneapolis.___White and Gold___. --- 12.90 

11 Minneapolis._._Long John--....__.. a 

12 Topeka -..-..-*Crosby & Co., AAA-_.._. 11.03 

13. St. Louis_-.---Stanard’s, mean of 2-.--_-- 12.23 

14 Not given--.--May Flower-_-----_--.____- 11.06 

15 Winona--_-...- L. C. Porter’s, mean of 2-_ 11.31 

16 Russia---- ~... eee 2 12.16 

Mean of 16. 11.63 
HOME FLOUR. 

No. rand. Moisture. 
1 London------- Taylor’s 3 grades, mean of_ 13.48 
2 Leadon ...... J. & H. Robinson, mean of 2 11.07 
3 Ss ll Ee 13. 
4 Pwo H holds. 12. 
5 Le rist 13 34 
6 Liverpool ----_ Grist 12.60 
7 Liverpool ----- Grist, middlings flour_---_ 13.46 
8 Liverpool -....Grist, India, England, and 

Russia 13.32 
9 Glasgow --.-.. Ure & Son, mean of 3_---__ 12.33 

10 Co’try Whites_English home flour____-_- 13.09 
a (ake English home flour_--_--- 12.70 
12 Manchester -—-4 es firms, mean of 14. 12.84 
13 Manchester -._Another, 2 grades________- 13.02 


14 Birmingham --Local Supply, mean of 20__ 13.02 








Mean of 14 12.90 
Foreign flour, mean of 16 11.63 
Difference of mean 1.27 





* These so marked were tested by the City Ana- 
lyst, Glasgow, Nov. 18, 1886. 

These tables show that the examples 
given are fairly representative of home 
and foreign flours, and prove 1.27 per 
loo pounds less water in foreign than 
home flour; reckoning by the sack of 
280 pounds, 1.27 is a shade over three 
and a-half pounds. That does not 
seem much, but let us examine it from 
another or collective point of view. 

Our average imports of late years 
have been 6,000,000 sacks of 280 pounds 
yearly. Now, by my figuring, I find 
this 1.27 per cent less water in foreign 
flour means 21,3 36,000 pounds less water 
and more flour in the six million sacks. 
In sacks of 280lbs the less water means 
a gain of 76,200; reckoned as “straight” 
at 28s per sack, the value is £106,680. 
That is a good deal, but not all. I find 


that American milled flour, on this side 
weighs 1 %lbs on an average overweight, 
in addition to the weight of the sack, or 
281%lbs flour, and Hungarian flour 
281 Ibs without thesack. At American 
and Hungarian mills the sacks and flour 
are weighed 280lbs gross, or sack and 





contents weigh that, the extra weight 
found on this side is due to absorption 
of moisture between the mills and here. 
Mr. Jago did not allow for that extra 
weight in his arguments, while he inclu- 
ded this extra water in his percentages 
of moisture. The American are 1 %lb 
and Hungarian 1lb overweight, or say a 
mean of 20 0z on the 6,000,000 imported 
sacks, That meansa gain yearly of 26,- 
785 sacks of 280 Ibs valued at 28s each, 
equal to £37,494. I have given two 
sources of gain. 

(1) 1.27 per cent less water—76,200 sacks, value 


£106,680 


(2) '20 oz extra weight of flour—26,785 sacks, value 
437,494. 

I will now give sources of loss, not 
from foreign flour, but from home milled 
flour. Our millers, largely oflate, have 
taken to the use of light foreign sacks, 
weighing the sack and contents, 28olbs. 
In this case there is no extra weight 
from absorption, but a loss of flour, so 
much as the sacks used weigh empty. 
I believe I am within the mark in saying 
that 3,000,000 such sacks of flour are 
yearly sold by our millers. The sacks 
are a mixture of Hungarian, weighing 
2%lbs and American, weighing 1 4lb— 
say the average is 28 ozs; that, in the 
three million sacks, means a loss of 18,- 
500 sacks of 28olbs; value, at 27s fora 
“straight” grade, £25,312. The yearly 
consumption of flour in these Islands is 
reckoned about 36,000,000 sacks of 280 
Ibs, of which foreign millers supply 6,- 
000,000, and home millers 30,000,000. 
Now, if the home share had the same 
proportion of water and the same weight 
we find in foreign flours, the gain to 
buyers would be £720,870 a year, or if 
we allow 40,000 buyers of flour to make 
it into bread in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and that they use 24,000,- 
ooo of the home supply of 30,000,000, it 
means a loss of about $15 a year to 
each. This loss seems to me unneces- 
sary, but it will not be stopped by silent 
acquiescence in the doings of our mill- 
ers. 

The reader will observe that the ques- 
tions of higher quality and higher water 
absorbing power of foreign flours have not 
been alluded to as sources of gain. The 
gains, I make out, arise solely from the 
use of drier wheat and drier milling in 
foreign export mills than in British mills, 
and the losses are due to extra water 
and weight in the home-milled product. 





BUYING FLOUR BY RULE. 





It is probably a far cry to the time 
when bakers will buy their flours as 
farmers buy their manures, viz., under 
guarantee of analysis ; but even at pres- 
ent something might be done, writes 
Wm. Jago in the British Miller and 
Baker. The National Association of 
Master Bakers, which the new year will 
see inaugurated in Birmingham, ought 
to be the body to discuss this question, 
and to make any decision to which it 
may arrive felt. It would be very diffi- 
cult for an isolated baker to radically 
alter the customs of the trade in this 
matter, but the decision of bakers as a 
whole, in congress assembled, would be 
omnipotent. It is doubtful if general 
opinion is yet ripe for a complete sys- 
tem of flour valuation by any system of 
testing, but surely on this question of 
percentage of water present it would 
even now be easy to formulate a practical 
mode of buying and selling under guar- 
antee. To the baker in purchasing flour 
it is of secondary importance as to how 
the water got into the flour, whether by 
any damping or washing process, or 
through the use of damp wheats. The 
principal point for him to consider is 
the actual percentage of water present. 
The first thing would be to decide on 
what should be considered a normal 
percentage of water for flour; let us 
suppose, for the sake of illustration, that 
this is fixed at 12. Then for every unit 
of percentage less than 12 the price 
should ascend 1 per cent of the agreed 
price; and for every unit above 12 the 
price should fall 1 per cent. Or prob- 
ably a fairer plan would be to make the 
difference in price vary to a greater ex- 
tent than 1 per cent per unit after the 





first unit either way; because as the 
normal is departed from, each unit of 
greater dryness enhances the value of 
the flour by more than simply the pres- 
ence of 1 per cent more of solids; simi- 
larly each unit of moisture in excess of 
the normal quantity deteriorates the 
flour more than is simply due from its 
own weight. I have endeavored to in- 
dicate my meaning in the following ta- 
ble, which must, however, be under- 
stood to be given here as an illustration 
of the principle, and not as a necessa- 
rily final conclusion as to the exact val- 
ues to be given to variations of percent- 
age of water present. The first column 
simply gives the moisture in percent- 
ages, rising by equal increments of .25 
percent. It will be seen from the sec- 
ond column that these increments have 
differing values attached to them. From 
12 to 12.5 has been taken as the normal 
percentage of water in flour, and all 
samples coming within those limits 
would be paid for according to the 
agreed price. For the first two incre- 
ments either way of .25 per cent a rise 
or fall in price of the same proportion is 
made ; for the next pair of increments a 
rise or fall of 1% x .25% =.312 is made ; 
while for those following the rise or fall 
in price is taken as 1% X.25% =.375. 
The third column simply contains the 
figures obtained by, on the one hand, 
adding on these increments to, and on 
the other subtracting them from too. 
The fourth column shows the effect on 
the price of the flour of the moisture 
variations as calculated in the preced- 
ing columns, supposing that for normal 
moisture is 33s 4d per sack. This 
amount has been selected for the illus- 
tration, because it is a sum of which the 


hundredth part is exactly 4d. 
Price for differ- 
ent per cent’s, 

Valuationof Percent that for 
each successive of difference normal be- 
Moisturein increment of in price ing 33s 4d ed 
percent’s. 0.25 percent. caused. sack age S). 
s 


10,00 0.375 rise. 102.62 34 2% 
10.25 0.375 ** 102.25 344¢«2 
10.50 og: *’ 101.87 33 113 
10.75 0.375 “‘ 101.50 33 10 
11.00 ogre ” 101.12 33 8% 
11.25 agra.“ 100.81 33 7 
11,50 0.250 “* 100.50 33 
11.75 0.250 ‘“f 100.25 33 5 
12,00 

12.25 » Normal moisture. 33 4 
12.50 

12.75 0.250 fall. 99-75 an. 3 
13.00 0.250 “* 99.50 a 
13.25 o3i2 “ 99 18 33° 
13.50 0.312 ‘ 98.87 32 113 
13-75 0.375 * 98.50 32 10 
14.00 oars * 98.12 32 8% 
14.25 0.375‘ 97-75 32 7 
14.50 0.375 97-37 32 5% 


Let us now see how the principle of 
the table would work, supposing it to 
be made the basis of negotiations on 
either side. The buyer sees a flour 
with which he is pleased in appearance 
and general properties. He bargains 
for price, and then that being agreed 
on, let us suppose itto be the amount 
given in the table, 33s 4d. If the flour 
is then found to contain between 12.0 
and 12.5 percent of moisture he pays’ 
that price, but in event of the moisture 
being, say 11.0 per cent, he then has to 
pay 338 8%d; while, if the moisture is 
13.75 per cent he only pays 32s Iod. 
Of course tables could easily be 
constructed and printed, giving these 
variations in price for any normal price 
whatever, so that a moment’s reference 
would show what the actual price of the 
flour should be. A system of buying in 
this way would have the great advantage 
that a miller who watered his flour in 
order to gain by cheating the baker 
would no longer do so, as he would be 
a distinct loser thereby. On the other 
hand, the miller who used dry wheats, 
or took any steps to dry off his flour, 
instead of losing, would be a direct 
gainer by so doing. I am convinced 
that such a scheme could be made 
workable, if there were a united effort 

ut forward by bakers generally. I 
urther know from my own contact with 
millers that there are many who would 
gladly sell flour on such a principle. 
Take the case of two men who make 
the same quality of flour; the one be- 
fore selling it keeps it where it may 
readily absorb moisture, the other 
where it may lose it. If a difference of 
one per cent is found between the 





flours when sold, the man who has 
kept his flour dry is to that extent an 
absolute loser, although. his flour has 
actually gained in value more than it 
has lost in weight. By asystem such as 
that here indicated, he would be rec- 
ompensed for his loss in weight, and the 
baker would still profit because of the 
higher quality of the flour. " 





Mining Millers. 





In giving a list of prominent St. 
Louisans who have made fortunate in- 
vestments in mining stocks, the Post- 
Dispatch mentions the following millers 
and grain men: 

Louis Fusz owns in the name of his 
wife and of himself, 10,225 shares of 
Granite Mountain; value, $511,250. 
This was purchased from $1 up. Mr. 
Fusz owns 1,000 shares of the Bi- Metal- 
lic, purchased for $3,000; now worth 
$10,000 or more. He is interested in 
several other mining ventures which have 
not yet “panned out.” Paul Fusz, who 
is Louis Fusz’s brother, owns 9,200 shares 
of Granite Mountain stock, worth $460,- 
ooo. He is interested with his brother 
in other mining ventures. 

John W. Kauffman, the miller, is in 
half a dozen mining enterprises. He 
went into the Ideal company on the 
ground floor taking 30,000 shares of 
stock at a fraction less than 15 cents a 
share, a total investment of about 
$4,400. The stock is quoted to-day at 
$1.25, which makes Mr. Kauffman’s 
holding worth $37,500. The stock has 
sold at $1.80, at which the value of Mr. 
Kauffman’s holding was $54,000. Mr. 
Kauffman owns also 81,698 shares of 
stock in the Dinero, which at the quoted 
price of $2.50 is worth $204,245. 

Other gentlemen who invested in Ide- 
al at 1§c are J. C. Ewald, D. P. Slattery, 
H. B. Slaughter and Thomas W. Carter. 
Mr. Slattery sold out most of his stock 
a short time since and put about $10,- 
ooo profits away against a rainy day. 
Moses Fraley was one of the original 
stockholders. In addition to his profits 
on his original holding, he has made a 
great deal of money buying and selling 
Ideal and other stocks on ’change. 
Moses and L. M. Rumsey own 31,000 
shares each of the stock of the Granite 
Mountain Co., value $1,550,000. The 
income of each under the 5o0c dividend 
will be $15,000 a month, or $186,000 a 
year. 





The Reason Why. 





It is said “there’s nothing new under 
the sun,” and it may be a true saying. 
But when the light of reason is thrown 
on some of the every day occurrences in 
life, it is astonishing how little we actu- 
ally know as to the whys and wherefores 
of matters which attract our attention. 
In the hurly-burly of this world we are 
apt to take for granted facts as they ap- 
pear, because we have not time to thor- 
oughly investigate them. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. has 
endeavored to save the inquiring mind 
the trouble of much research, and has 
published in a little book entitled “Why 
and Wherefore,” many reasons why va- 
rious facts exist. The language is plain 
and simple, and the volume might be 
used with profit as a reliable class book 
in public and private schools. As a 
household reference it is invaluable, and 
children as well as grown people can 
read and understand it. While this 
publication is in a measure an advertis- 
ing medium for the railway company, 
that fact does not detract from its value, 
and a copy of “Why and Wherefore” 
will be sent free to any address by en- 
closing ten cents in postage to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, general passenger agent, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





The Louisiana state board of health 
has started a raid on the New Orleans 
bakers and milkmen for selling impure 
milk and bread. Several bakers have 
been found to be making bread with 
well water, which has been frequently 
prohibited as impure and dangerous. 
Affidavits have been made against the 
guilty parties, 
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The longest mill I know anything 
about has run steadily, getting good 
prices and more money outof the wheat 
than any other mill of which I have 
knowledge. It has long reduction sur- 
faces. I do not deny the good there is 
. in a short method of milling. It will 
teach people that they are milling too 
fast. There are those who believe the 
short method of milling is all right and 
there are many who will build such 
mills. I will consider briefly the re- 
ductions and separations of a short mill. 
In the first place we will use three 
breaks. There will be 14 corrugations 
on the first break, and 15 inches of 
grinding surface. There may be 18 
inches of grinding surface on the third 
break, with 24 corrugations. I cannot 
make up my mind to come down strong 
on the first break, though in a three 
break mill there would have to be 

uite a compromise. There is dirty 
dour from the first break in a long sys- 
tem mill and there will be the same 
kind in ashort system mill. A miller 
may grind soclose onthis break that 
he can’t see it, but itis there. For the 
purpose of reaching a finish on the third 
break, I would grind considerably closer 
than is customary in a longer mill. 
This stock should be scalped on the 
equivalent of No. 26 grits gauze, wh’ch 
equals oo cloth. The scalper for the 
second break grinding should be 
clothed with about the same number. 
The second break grinding should be 
the beginning of the end. The miller 
will have to grind in preparation for a 
finish.. With the long surface he will 
get some very nice stock for this break, 
though there will necessarily be a little 
more fine bran in it, more of it pulver- 
ized than if the grinding were less close. 
It is one of the arguments withthe short 
system people that the smaller number 
of reductions pulverized less of the 
bran and the impurities of the stock. I 
think this is exactly wrong. In con- 
firmation of my belief, I will recall a 
single illustration. There was a time 
when fine feed was relatively very high 
and a larger proportion of it was desir- 
able. There was no exhaust on the 
bran rolls, and as they were run 
close, we found everything in that end 
of the mill covered witha fine red stock, 
which, of course, was nothing else than 
the pulverized bran. We took the 
finer stock which was made by the re- 
duction and run it with the fine feed. 
While I donot believe this was very 
good milling, I think it is good for an 
illustration at thistime. I may state, in- 
cidentally, that this was during the 
days of millstone milling, when the 
rolls were used to clean bran. Close 
grinding always pulverizes more of the 
stock than open grinding. The third 
break must clean the bran, if it is to be 
cleaned, and if it isn’t, the miller will 
probably put in another break or two 
and thus realize the benefits of the short 
system through the extension of break 
surfaces. 


I would insist that the product of the 
first break be scalped by itself on a reel 
clothed with No. 12 at the head, and a 
piece of No.g at the tail. The tail 
middlings should go with the other 
middlings onto a short sieve grader, 
which is a very simple and inexpensive 
device, and would do the work, at this 
stage of the process, of at least one 
middlings purifier in each grade. The 
second and third breaks should each 
have a middlings scalper of their own. 
The product of middlings from the sec- 
ond break should yo to the sieve grader 
mentioned and the product of dust 
middlings scalpers, that is, the second 
and third, should go to the flour dresser, 
which should be a centrifugal, or one 
of the other short-reels. The scalpers 





which scalp the stock for this reel should 
be clothed with No. 10. The tail of the 
third scalper should go to the next to 
the last smooth roll reduction. The 
middlings would be graded, say, into 
too grittel by means of a grader, and 
purified by either two or four machines, 
say two on each, providing four machines 
were used, and of course one on 
each if two are used. The middlings 
should be graded over a No. 4 cloth. 
What goes through the No. 4 would be 
fine middlings for the purifiers, and 
what goes over would be coarse. There 
should be a short piece of No. ooo on 
the tail of the grader to carry over the 
light stock and coarse material which 
goes throughthe holes in the scalper, or 
otherwise, which stock should be aspira- 
ted. The light stock will go to the 
dust collector and the broken pieces of 
wheat tothe second break. It would 
be a good thing to aspirate the stock 
which tails over the No. 4 cloth. The 
purified middlings may be reduced on 
smooth rolls. The second reduction of 
such middlings may be by means of 
millstones. The tailings, of course, will 
be reduced on smooth rolls, the flour 
will be sent to the clear, and the better 
grade of stock to the dust mid- 
dlings. The dust middlings will 
be the tail and cut-off from the 
break flour reel, the tail and cut-off from 
the second middlings stock alluded to 
from the tailings, etc. It should be re- 
duced ona pair of smooth rolls of 15 
inches grinding surface. With this lib- 
eral apportionment of surface, the dust 
middlings will be well reduced and 
there need be only two other reductions 
for a finish. The use of the millstone 
for reducing the second middlings re- 
duces the volume of stock to be han- 
dled by the tail end of the mill. The 
above plan is a short method milling ar- 
ranged on the same general principles 
of separation a sthose which have been 
worked out in the long system mills. 
The roll surfaces, smooth and cor- 
rugated, are about double those used in 
most long system mills, which merely 
goes to prove that the long system mills 
do not have, as a general thing, enough 
reduction surface. 


3 


The disturbing condition aboutathree- 
break mill is that we have first, break 
flour to take care of on the first break 
and the bran to clean on the third. The 
only middlings making chance we have 
is on the first and second breaks. If the 
short system idea, as exemplified by 
some of its strongest advocates, is any- 
thing, it is antagonistic to the middlings 
idea. The purification or production of 
the middlings seems to be largely lost 
sight of. If this is so, the great revolu- 
tion in milling is for nothing, and we 
must return to the idea of immediate 
reduction of the wheat. I have seen it 
stated by some that the short system 
was not adapted to hard spring wheat, 
while it may be used with impunity on 
soft winter wheat. Now this is all a 
mistake. What is good for one 
is good for another. The effects 
of short system milling will show for 
bad more readily on the hard wheat 
than on the soft. The evil would be 
simply one of degree, being greater in 
the case of the hard than the soft wheat 
milling. It would show more, but it 
would be present in the soft wheat mill- 
ing just the same, though not so con- 
spicuous. I believe the short system 
controversy has clearly shown that all of 
the long system millers have not been 
using enough surface in making their 
reductions. I believe this is the begin- 
ning of an era of long surface milling, 
that it has begun by the use of long sur- 
faces and a short number of reductions, 
and while it is probable that the number 
of corrugated and smooth roll reduc- 
tions may be reduced so that there will 
probably be only five or six in some of 
our best mills, the quantity of machin- 
ery will be much larger than ever before 
used for a given capacity. The smooth 
roll reduction should be increased in 
about the same ratio as the corrugated 
roll reduction. 
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Galaxy Mill Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Per Day. 
ALL FLOUR WARRANTED. ome 


PATENT: Galaxy, White and Gold, Gold Medal. 
BAKERS’: Noonday, Asteroid, Clear Grit. 





Brands: 





DORR, ALLISON & CO., No. 3 Commercial St., Boston, N. E. Agents. 
S. I. MITCHELL, Plainfield, N. J., Pennsylvania Agent.. 
DAVIS BROS., Washington, D. C., Agents for Washington and Baltimore. 


FOR SALE! 


We have on hand for sale twelve 
Hexagon Grading and Scalping Reels, 
ten feet long. These Reels were built 
by the Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier 
Co., have been used by us about one 
year and are in good condition, as good 
as new. Built with best material and 
finest workmanship. Are equal to any 
Hexagon Reels for all purposes. Could 
be used for bolting flour if covered with 
silk, and can be arranged in chests of 
two or more. Will be sold CHEAP. 


Eldred Milling Co. 




















JACKSON, MICH. 
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THE ODELL GRANULATOR 





THE increasing demand for a cheap and durable Roller Mill for Grinding Corn, Feed, 

Screenings, Malt, etc., has induced us to offer to the trade ODELL’S GRANULATOR, 
herewith illustrated. It consists of a solid iron frame, containing one pair of 6 inch 
by 8 inch chilled iron rolls, and is provided with all necessary adjusting devices. The 
rolls are regular Ansonia Rolls of the best quality (the same as used in all our Roller 
Mills), run in large bearings, and are provided with facilities for keeping them in tram. 
The machine can be attached to a post, as shown in the engraving, and is driven by 
belt either from above or below. If desired, two of these machines can be placed one 
above the other on the same post, and both driven from one driving pulley on power 
shaft. This machine is especially well adapted for grinding corn into meal. These 

rolls produce a nicely cut, sharp, granular meal, with but little flour. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 















STILWELL & 


Sole 














BIERGE MFG. COMPANY, 


Llanufacturers, 


W: A. o Third Ave. &., Minneapolis, inn. DAYTON, OHIO. 





IMPROVED 


Automatic Cat Ot Engines 


UNRIVALED FOR ECONOMY, REGULATION 
AND DURABILITY. 


‘An engine whose merits time will prove.’’ 


STEEL BOILERS, FEED WATER HEATERS, 
SHAF TING, PULLEYS, GEARING, ETC: 


Steam Elevators, Saw Mills and all Auxiliary Machinery. 
ALL OF STERLING QUALITY. 


~ THE LANE & BODLEY CO., Nos, 13 to 19 John St., CINCINNATI. 





WITHOUT A RIVAL! 


Office of Russell Mill Co., Manufacturers of Highest Grades of Flour 
Enown to the trade. All new machinery. 





Russell, Kansas, September 28, 1886. 
GREAT WESTERN MFG C0., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Gentlemen: After quite an extended and thorough trial of our 
Mill, we cheerfully accept the same and relieve you of all further re- 
sponsibility, and your miller from further duty. We are free to say 
that while your machinery is all first-class, your Roller Mills stand 
WITHOUT A RIVAL in this country. KUSSELL MILL CO. 

By C. M. Collins. 

I fully endorse the above, and further say your system of separa- 
tions and handling is the finest, most exact and successful I have ever 
seen — and I have handled a number of first-class mills. 

JOSEPH ZIMMERMAN, Head Miller. 








STEPHEN FREEMAN & SONS, 
RACINE, WIS., 


de “MON ASCH. 


Boiler Makers, Founders £ Machinists\General Lithographer 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers, Tanks, 

Brichen, Smoke Stacks, Soap Kettles, and Sheet Iron 
Work of all kinds. 


REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


Pulleys, Fittings, Castings, etc. 





Write for estimates and catalogues. FREE. Mention this paper. 


P.O. BOX 641, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


DEALERS IN Manufacturer of Millers, Bankers and Merchants’ Office Stationery, 
Sheet Iron, Boiler Plates, Rivets, Tubes, Pipes, Shafting | Business Cards, Bill, Note and Letter Heads, Checks, Drafts, Certificates, Bonds, Mortgage Notes, Re- 
ceipts, Diplomas, Maps, etc., etc. Color work of all kinds. Show Cards, Labels, Round 


: Barrel Circulars, Posters etc., for Millers and Manufacturers a ialt; 
Two Hor $e Boller and Engine Complete, $195.00, Orders for Photo-Engraving taken. I have the latest improved machinery and a large a ° artists, 

BOILERS FOR MILLS A SPECIALTY. and can guarantee promptness and satisfaction. Estimates and samples cheerfully furnish 

LARGE CONTRACTS AT SPECIAL FIGURES. 
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Horciqn News 


A large new mill, with the most ap- 
proved modern machinery and pro- 
cesses, is to be erected in Glasgow by 
John Ure, whose fine mill was burned 
last summer. 


Joseph Boumphrey & Co., of Liver- 
pool, recently failed. The firm was well 
known in St. Louis. They were persist- 
ent bulls on corn, and their failure is at- 
tributed to this as much as to anything 
else. 


It is stated that a millers’ and bakers’ 
exposition, semi-international in char- 
acter, will be held in Toulouse, France, 
from May 15 to Oct. 15, 1887. Exhib- 
itors from France, Italy, Spain and 
Portugal will be admitted. 


The latest bolting idea in American 
circles, says Mueller-Zeitung, is that 
with slow running cylinders, making 16 
to 18 revolutions per minute, but having 
as great capacity as the fast running 
bolts. The machine referred to is called 
the Gilbert and the desired end is se- 
cured by a peculiar feed mechanism. A 
light axle running the length of the ma- 
chine holds buckets which are designed 
to distribute the material over the whole 
bolting surface. The buckets revolve 
independently of the cylinder, thus se- 
curing great working capacity and 50 
per cent economy in room over the old 
system. 


Applications for Austrian patents: 
Improvement in grain and millet huller, 
Wilhelm and Hans Allé; improvement 
in cleaning machines, Gustav Hartlaub; 
continuously working cylinder ball mill, 
Waldemar Jenisch and Hermann Lahn- 
ert; cleaning machine for rice, Albert 
Zipser. Applications for German pat- 
ents: Improved bake oven, Karl and 
Heinrich Morlang, Hamburg; scale for 
grain and similar materials, Wm. B. 
Avery, Birmingham, England; im- 
proved bearing, A. P. Muscato, Danzig ; 
middlings purifying and bolting machine 
with shaking sieve, Alphonse Steiger, 
London. 


A Berlin paper reports that 17 sacks of 
poisonous flour were recently destroyed 
in Nuremberg. The flour was obtained 
during the summer bya baker of that city 
from Hungary. Hardly had the first 
bread been made and sold from it when 
avery large number of persons in the 
city were found to be poisoned, though 
not seriously. Resulting investigation 
showed that the Hungarian flour con- 
tained arsenic, and that the poison was 
in the flour when it came from Hungary. 
The search was then turned over to the 
Hungarian authorities, but up to the 
present the results of their investiga- 
tion have not been made known. 


During the first eight months of the 
year and six years preceding, Budapest 
received grain and mill products as 
below : 








Grain, Mill prod- 



































us. ucts, bbls. 

1886. 13,683.472 201,033, 
| SRS eae Sect Winer es 16,030,227 118,103 
1884. 10,656,433 119,026 
1883 15,744,601 103,929 
1882 10,082,516 76,228 
1881 12,233,331 78,222 
1880. - 5)470,278 93,959 
In the same period her shipments were : 
Grain, Mill prod- 

bus. ucts, bbls. 

1886 2,069,929 2,841,715 
a 2,550,258 3,035,106 
1884 - 1,702,547 3,018,333 
1883 2,757:385 3,015,842 
1882 1,804,499 2,361,536 
1881 2,172,199 2,107,673 
1880 1,518,488 1,711,692 





Mueller Zeitung: “We have for some 
time-heard a great deal regarding an 
American invention which aims to puri- 
fy flour instead of middlings and tail- 
ings. This operation offers much great- 
er difficulties than middlings purifica- 
tion, but O. H. Titus, a head miller, has 
successfully performed it by means of a 
peculiar cylinder which he has con- 
structed and in which an air current 
treats-the flour. His process is in use 
in the Brandywine mill at Wilmington, 
Del.,and has resulted in a much finer 





grade of flour, commanding a better 
price. Theimpurities separated by this 
process are nearly black in color.” 


In answer to an argument in the Brit- 
ish Miller and Baker in favor of a duty 
on foreign flour, W. A. Thoms, the well 
known Scotch baker writes: “i say no, 
and regard as absurd the contention that 
Is per sack on foreign flour would ex- 
clude it. Not even 5s per sack would 
do that. And assume 5s per sack put 
on, you could not put it on colonial 
flour; and see how fast new mills are 
being built in the Canadian northwest ; 
and further, would not the leading ex- 
port millers in Minneapolis build mills 
on Canadian soil for export trade? Still 
further, with such a duty on flour, do 
you not see that flour would quickly re- 
place wheat from India? In an Amer- 
ican paper of recent date there is a letter 
from a practical miller in Bombay, and 
he says: There are four roller mills in 
full working order in Bombay, and half- 
a-dozen more in course of erection. 
Roller milling is spreading so fast in 
Australasia that it is only a question of 
a little time when the greater part if not 
all of their surplus wheat will come here 
as flour.” 


Backer und Cond.-Zeit. recommends 
the following test of the baking qualities 
of flour: Take upon the tip of a pen- 
knife the smallest possible amount of 
flour and put it in adrop of water on 
the object glass of a microscope. Very 
little flour can be used, as otherwise it 
forms a dough-like mass unsuitable for 
the purpose. The pressure of the glass 
over the flour and water forces out a 
part of the latter, and the appearance of 
the flour remaining on the glass decides 
the observer as to its quality. If it is 
good, the gluten, which is apparently 
surrounded and protected by the starch 
particles, changes its texture as soon as 
the water touches it, spreading in every 
direction and enclosing the starch ina 
sort of network. While wet it will re- 
tain this shape unbroken foralong time, 
although the net will become more or 
less defective in the weakest parts. The 
entire mass will have a uniform color, 
neither granulations or flecks being vis- 
ible. In medium quality flour the same 
process will take place, but requiring a 
longer time. The net will be more im- 
perfect and the starch will show small 
masses in which are yellow particles, 
oily or slimy in nature, seeming to have 
been unmoved by contact with the wa- 
ter, as is, the case with good flour. In 
testing a poor product, it will be found 
to be in masses, in which the gluten 
shows no regular extension and changes 
only in small spots. The glass used for 
this purpose should magnify sixty times. 


French journals are of late somewhat 
enthusiastic regarding a process of pre- 
paring bread from grain without pre- 
vious milling. This method is not new, 
but has for a time dropped out of pub- 
lic attention. [ournal de Boulangerie 
describes it as follows, under the name 
of the Sézille process: The grain is 
placed in a tank filled with water, the 
light and defective kernels being re- 
moved as they rise to the surface. It is 
allowed to remain half an hour longer 
in the water to remove the dust, when it 
goes to a perforated plate cylinder with 
inner walls, a part of the shell being 
here taken off. The remainder of the 
hull and the crease Sézille places at 
about two per cent and considers unim- 
portant, leaving it to pass into the dough. 
The grain is then placed in warm water 
in lots of 440 lbs. Half dry yeast in 
amount of 2.2 lbs and 150 to 200 grams 
of grape sugar are added to the water. 
After remaining 24 hours in soak the 
grain is ready for bread making. Roll- 
ers are now brought into use to crush 
the cheesy mass and break up the hull 
and crease portions remaining. After 
making up with salt, the loaves are 
formed. Theprocess is simple but long. 
Its inventor maintains that by it he 
makes 319 to 330. lbs of bread from 
220% lbs of wheat. By this means he 
claims that a saving in grain amounting 
to 80,833,000 bus would be annually se- 
cured to France. 





Working Hours in German Mills. 





The German inspector of industries 
says in his last report: A great differ- 
ence in hours of work is reported from 
various parts of the country. The va- 
rying conditions existing in east and 
west Prussia and Posen may be taken 
as an example. As a whole, the labor 
in thesesections may be divided into 
the class employed in the large merchant 
mills with complete and perfect equip- 
ment, and that finding occupation in 
wind and water mills. While, in the 
first class the divisions of work hours 
common to all factory operation may be 
employed, this is impracticable in the 
latter, which are subject to fluctuations 
in the forces which drive them. 

Technical changes, too, have wrought 
a revolution in the great steam mills. 
As the report from the Breslau-Lieznitz 
district says: “In mills which formerly 
employed 20 to 30 journeymen millers 
with a working day of 18 hours, only 8 
to Io journeymen and Io to 12 ordinary 
laborersare now employed, and the du- 
ration of work is but 12 hours, although 
the producing capacity is nearly doubled. 
While trained millers were once needed 
for all the operations of the mill, they 
now perform only those portions of the 
work requiring skilled hands and heads, 
leaving such work as sacking, loading 
and unloading, etc., to day laborers.” 

The report from east and west Prussia 
says: The large merchant mills which 
work dayand night, divide the day into 
two 12-hour stints, the change occurring 
usually at six, morning and evening. 
The workmen are separated into three 
classes, each being employed 16 hours, 
in such a manner that the stint of one ex- 
tends half over that of the next. Thus, 
at night, but one-third of the men are at 
work, in the forenoon the whole force, 
and in the afternoon two-thirds. On 
Sunday the night work passes to the 
next division. This separation of the 
day into two or three parts is found con- 
venient, as during the time warehouse 
work, loading and unloading and other 
work must be performed. 

In mills where custom and merchant 
work are combined and in the smaller 
mills or those of medium size, hav- 
ing 2,3 to 6 runs of stone, the day’s 
work is usually 16 hours. In case water 
is used and the supply is good, 18 or 19 
hours may be put in to utilize it. This 
excess is set off against such times as 
the water is poor and much idleness is 
necessary. The case is the same with 
wind mills, where a day’s work is limit- 
ed by the time the wind blows. Being 
questioned as to the time needed for 
sleep, a wind miller made reply that all 
circumstances for work being favorable, 
it was a poor miller who required more 
than four hours. 

In the report from Posen, it is stated 
that of the 100 saw mills in that prov- 
ince, 31 are driven by water and 69 by 
steam. In the first the working hours 
are as long, with a good fall of water, as 
there is light to work by, or about 13 or 
14 hours, including two rests of an hour 
each. The steam mills work from 
cy Wanirs pb te. 130 ands: 34. 
Flour mills in this province show 
a wide variation in the matter 
under discussion. During the past 
year, 2,487 wind, 420 water and 151 
steam mills, a total of 3,058, have been 
in operation. These are divided, in the 
report, according to their capacity into 
four classes. Of them the first are those 
milling less than two wispel of grain 
(a wispel is between 4oand 50 bus), and 
to this class belong all the wind and a 
part of the water mills; next, those 
milling over two .but under five wispel, 
most of the water mills and mills com- 
bined with distilleries coming under this 
division; third, between five and ten 
wispel, and fourth, those with above ten 
wispel daily consumption of grain. 

In the mills of the first class, the 
workmen are employed day and night 
with but little intermission for sleep, at 
such times as the power permits. Where 
mills and distilleries are combined the 
work of the former is governed by that 
of the latter and commonly is not over 
ten hours. Workmen in mils of the 





third class are employed from 15 to 18 
hours. Where no special laborers are 
present for the purpose, they have the 
sacking, mixing, loading, etc., to do, 
outside their regular working stint. The 
fourth class of mills, 17 in number dur- 
ing the last year, have a working day 
from 12 to 19 hours in length, the own- 
ers sharing this heavy strain upon the 
millers’ endurance. The bad condition 
of the business, the proprietors claim, 
makes this course necessary. 

“The unhealthy appearance of mill 
workmen,” proceeds the report, “is at- 
tributed by the millowners wholly to the 
flour dust, but it cannot be questioned 
that such long hours of labor without 
even Sunday rest, must be a prime 
cause of ill health among them. It is 
remarkable to note that the workmen are 
for the most part young men and only a 
few over 40 are to be seen. An author- 
ity in one of the largest mills, claims 
that the strength of those workmen em- 
ployed year after year from 16 to 18 
hours daily is entirely exhausted at mid- 
dle age. They can no longer find em- 
ployment and but seldom attain an ad- 
vanced age.” 

This report for east and west Prussia 
and for Posen, says Mueller-Zeit., may 
be taken as more or less typical of the 
condition of affairs throughout the coun- 
try. Now and then, however, there is 
an establishment in which the employe’s 
welfare is more considered. 








Economical §$team Boilers 
jf jarvis Patent Furnace. 


Over 3.000 in Use. 


POND ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


SEND FOR PRICES. st. IOUTZSs. 


The Hew Screw 
BREAK ROLL. 





Griscom & Co. & McFeely wish 
to announce to the millers of the north- 
west that they are now ready to furnish 
the Patent Screw Break Rolls for 
first, second and third breaks, to be 
used in any style frames. Parties hav- 
ing the Allis standard rolls, 9x18, can 
exchange for the Screw Cut by paying 
freight and cost of corrugating. 

Samples of the work of these breaks 
can be seen at the NoRTHWESTERN 
MILLER Office. 


Griscom & Co. & McFeely, 
145 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 





TRIUMPH CORN SHELLER 


CAPACITY, 
2000 bus. per dzy. 


Shells Wet or Dry Com. 
Cheapest and Best Sheller. 


PAIGE MFG. CO. 
14 Second St.,Painesville, 


PATENTS 


AMASA C. PAUL, 
PATENT LAWYER AND SOLICITOR 


Rooms 465-467 Temple Court, Minneapolis. 


Attends to all patent business before the Patent 
Office and in the Courts. Four years’ experience 
as Examiner U. S° Patent Office, 














: | PRAV MFG. COMPANY. 
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W SERS. site ig aad 

The Oldest, Largest and Best 
wish MILLFURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE NORTHWEST. 
om Employs only the most experienced and skillful workmen. Plant covers 350x175 feet 
o be in the very heart of the Milling District of Minneapolis. 
“a | NORTHWESTERN AGENTS FOR 
ey The Livingston Roller Mill, The Pye Centrifugal Reel, 
~~ The Peerless Buckeye Engine, 

The Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier, 

ely, The Celebrated Dufour Bolting Cloth. 
LER WE WILL GUARANTEE the exact product of a mill built by 
i. us from our plans, and those figuring with us need have no fear of 
= embarking on experimental mill building, as they can have the xact 
raves work of their mill guaranteed before a dollar’s worth of outlay is made. 
Ss From the 2 me ao ot nay oeneny ae in _ rortseet repeire “ea in re - Erossutnest, in Time 


= | PRAY MANFG. CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE NEW FRENCH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER 


IMPROVED AND PERFECTED. 











NEW AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. 





The DNDER BLAS WILL PURIFY FINE MIDDLINGS 


without waste. No pocketsrequired. No 
complicated arrangement of valves, partitions or other useless lumber. 


The CHAIN CLOTH CLEANER. sevice tor cieaning the 


cloth. Keeps the cloth perfectly clean and in no way interferes with 
the flow of middlings or air currents. Does not jar, paste or wear 
the cloth. Can be easily applied and used with benefit on all other 
purifiers. 


Phe SHAKING CONVEYOR scec noc Patverize the Midclings. 


ASPIRATOR it Thi THERE BEING TWO FANS, the 

* air currents are not affected when the 
aspirator is at work. The only aspirator that takes air ¢hrough the 
tailings instead of simply passing air up one szde of them. 


The CLOTH STRETCHER. inc CLOTH in the direction of 


the flow of middlings. 


The BALANCED MOTION visnoce the tcembiing motion’ com: 


mon to other purifiers, and requiers little power. 
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It is the KING of PURIFIERS. 


We send it to any responsible parties on trial, guaranteeing that it will do the work that any Purifier will do, 
both in quality and quantity, with less waste and less attention. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND LOW PRICES. 


The ROLINS MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINH. 
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MORRISON’S 


Patent Sell-Lubricating Packing, 





Office of JOHNSON MILLING CO., 
Aberdeen, Miss., June 6, 1886. 
A. Leschen &.Sons Rope Co., St. ‘ 
Gentlemen: Please send me a reel of % Morrison 


uis, Mo. 


Packing and oblige. The reel I got from you last 

winter gave entire satisfaction, and I would use no 

other. Respectfully, R. M. JOHNSON. 
Engineers, RHAD, REFLECT and USE 

this unparalleled fibre. 

Manufactured by A. Leschen & Sons’ ey $2 Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. For sale by Robinson & Cary, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Preston & Nott, Minneapolis. 


St. Louis Operative Millers’ Asso’n 


The object of this association is to unite all prac- 
tical millers, to give aid to its members, to assist 
each other to procure ceneyane. to establish a 
widows’ and orphans’ fund, and for the advance- 
ment of the art and science of milling. The officers 
of the association are: 

President—Dan. J. Foley. 7 
First Vice President—Wm. Milne. 
Second de! fee ae a % 
way te reasurer—A. Snuggs, Nos. 110 2n 
112 North Fifth Street. 
Trustees—Dan. J. Foley, Alex. Frazier and D. J 


“Perfection” Turbine. 


WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR POWER, MAKING IT 
100 PER CENT BETTER AT HALF THE COST. 


Cost of Penstosk Avoided. 
Over Five Hundred in Use. 


GIT OUR WHEEL BOOK. 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON, 


COATESVILLE, PA. 




















LINE, 


To Milwauee, 
Chicago, 
And the East. 


It is the only line running Pullman 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars with Lux- 
urious Smoking Rooms, and the Finest 
Dining Cars in the World,via the famous 
“River Bank Route,” along the shores 
of Lake Pepin and the beautiful Missis- 
sippi River to Milwaukee and Chicago. 
It has four Direct Routes of its own be- 
tween St. Paul and Chicago, and it runs 
two fast Express Trains daily between 
those points, via its Short Line, on which 
all classes of tickets are honored. Look 
at the map and observe the time tables, 
and then go to the nearest ticket office 
and ask for your ticket over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and thus 





secure the very best accommodations to | ~ 


be had for your money, as this Compa- 
ny runs none but the finest trains, over 
the most perfect tracks, through the 
most populous towns and villages, and 
in the midst of pastoral and picturesque 
scenery, making Quick Time and Sure 
Connections in Union Depots. No 
change of cars of any class between St. 
Paul and Chicago. For through tjckets, 
time tables and full information, apply 
to any coupon ticket agent in the North- 
west. R. Miller, Gen’l Manager; J. F. 
. Tucker, Ass’t Gen’l Manager; A. V.H. 
Carpenter, Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt.; 
Geo. H. Heafford, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt., Milwaukee, Wis. W. He 
Dixon, Ass’t Gem’! Pass.Agt. ; F. B/Ross, 
Traveling Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 








‘Burlington Route 
From the Northwest” 


THE PRINCIPAL LINE BETWEEN THE 
NORTHWEST 
AND ALL POINTS INTHE. 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Onnecnons spay UNion Depot’ 
Business (ENTERS 


Peerctess DininGc Cars 
AND PULLMAN'S SLEEPERS 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS BETWEEN 


sesreaue # CHICAGO”? ST.LOUIS 


* THEONLYLINE 
RUNNING DINING CARS BETWEEN 
THE TWIN CITIES a#°. ST.LOUIS 


FOR TICKETS, RATES, GENERAL INFORMATION, ETC., 
CALL ON ANY TICKET AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA 
OR ADDRESS 

W. J. C. KENYON, 
GEN’. PASS. AGENT; 





GEO. B. HARRIS 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
: ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Motor Line 


FOR 
Lakes CALHOUN, HARRIET & MINNE- 
TONKA, and MINNEHAHA FALLS. 














































































































For Lake Cal- For For 
houn and Inter- gf no nny Minn. 
mediate Points. pebigty Falls. 
a.m. | p.m a.m p. m. a.m. 
*6.30 2.40 f J *6.30 
7.00 3.00 10,00 
7.20 3-20 p. m. 
7.40 3-40 12.00 
8.00 4.00 1.00 
8.20 4.20 2.00 
8.40 4.40 3.00 
9.00 .00 4.00 
9.20 5.20 6.00 
9.40 5-40 77.00 
10.00 6.00 FORO ledccwan 
30.20 6.20 
10.40 6.40 
11.00 7.00 
11.20 A peeay eae 
11.40 oe ie cae Se 
p. m. 8.00 
12.00 8.20 | -.-. aeF, 
12.20 8.40 
12.40 ORO MH Sion doce 
1.00 GIO Ban nig hl er cibrcah > | Semester a esskiots 
1.20 10.00 
1.40 10.30 
2.00 11.00 
2.20 12.00 
weave | Leave 
. Leave Leave 
Excel-| Minn. | Lake Harriet | Lake Calhoun, 
a.m a.m. a.m, | p. m. a.m. | p.m. 
9.05 +7. 6.56 1.36 6.00 2.00 
p.m. | 10.47 7.36 $2.36 6.30 2.20 
5-45 | p.m $8.36 3.36 7.00 2.40 
AR RES } 12.47 t9.36 +5.36 7.20 3.00 
ae 1.47 9.50 6.16 7.40 3-20 
bcacigalis parece | 2.47 10.36 6.30 8.00 3.40 
Sis ein taken | 3.47 | $11.36 36 8.20 4.00 
apatite | 4-47 12.36 36 8.40 4.20 
vs y ; 9.00 4.40 
9.20 5.00 
9.40 5.20 
10.00 5.40 
% 6.00 
6.20 
6.40 
7.00 
7.20 
| 7-40 
| 8.00 
| 8.20 
8.40 
9.00 
9.30 
10.00 
} 10.30 
} 11.30 











*Dailv except Sundav. +tSunday only. 





GRADUAL REDUCTION MILLING 


The new work by Louis H. Gibson, sent postpaid 
on receipt of $3.00. With the NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER one year, $4.50. Address NoRTHWESTERN 
MILLER, Minneapolis. 


iNNEAPOLIS& ST.LOUIS R’Y 
“FAMOUS ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 


! Cay 44 Nn 


ae a 
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The above is a correct map of the 
ALBERT LEA ROUTE, 
and its immediate connections. Thruugh Trains dai 
from ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS TO CHIGAGO. 
without change, eonnecting with all lines 
EAST and SOUTHEAST. 
The only line running Through Cars betweem 
MINNEAPOLIS and DES MOINES, lowe 
Through Trains between 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


mnecting tn Union De for all Poin m 
Southwest. Close cosucetons made with St. P., M.é. M 
N. P. and 8t. P. & Duluth twa’ 
points North and North-West. 

REMEMBEEH! PULLMAN PaLace SLEEPIN. 
Cars on all night Tr rough Tickets, and ba; 
gaze checked to destination, For time tabi rate « 

e@tc., call upon nearest Ticket Agent, or ress 


Ss. F. BOYD, 
Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Ax’t, Minneapolis. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 


THE DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 


SAINT PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
Or DULUTH, 
Minnesota, Dakota,Montana, 
IDAHO, WASHINGTON.TERRITORY, 


OREGON, ' 


British Columbia, Puget Sound 
and Alaska. 
Express Trains Daily, to which are attached 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 


ELEGANT DINING CARS. 


No Change of Cars 


Between St. Paul and Portland on any * 
class of ticket. 
Emigrant Sleepers Free. 
The only all rail line te the 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


For full information as to time, rates, etc., address 
CHAS. s. FEE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 











Minneapolis Head Millers Assoc’n. 


The object of this association is to bring the head 
millers of Minneapolis and the state into closer 
social relations, and in this way advance the scien 
of milling. Head millers and ex-head millers 
the state are eligible for membership. Applications 
for membership are made by candidates in writing 
to the executive committee, indorsed by two mem- 
bers and accompanied by initiation fee. Address 
secretary for further information. Following dre 
the officers: 

President—Matt. Walsh, formerly Cataract Mill. 

Vice President—Jas. W. Tamm, Phoenix Mill. 

Secretary—Fred J. Clark, Northwesten Miller. 

aha pe . S. Dodge, Washburn C Mill. : 

Executive Committee—M. Walsh, Jas. McDanie. 
and W. M. Carlton. 


Northwestern : Operative : Millers 


ASSOCIATION. 








Officers—President, Wm. Hastings; vice presi- 
jent, G.W. Rathbun; secretary, Fre George; treas 
urer, Jacob Krum; F. J Clark, secretary and treas- 
urer accident benefit bureau. 

Meetings—First Sunday of each month, at Win- 
dom hall, corner Washington and Second Aves. S. 
Minneapolis. All practical millers of the North- 
west invited to join. Blank applications may be 
had of secretary. 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The above department has been organized in con- 
nection with the association for the benefit of its 
members. Mill owners and head millers wishin 
to empioy men to take charge of mills or second 
millers, are requested to correspond with the secre- 
tary, G. W. RATHBUN, 28 Stillman Block, 








Tro Chicago. 























DEPARTING TRAINS FRoM | MINNE- ST. PAUL. 
Chicago Day Express: Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lac,Neenah, Wau-} «> ‘ 
kesha and Eau Claire_-_.- 12:50 p. M.| 1:30 p. m. 
Chicago Night Express: Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Oshkosh, 
Fond du Lac,Neenah,Wau- 
kesha and Eau Claire_-..- 8:00 p. m.| 8:40 p. m. 
an | MINNE- | 
ARRIVING TRAINS AT | aporis, | ST PAUL. 
Chicago Day Express: From 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Osh- 
kosh, Fond du Lac and 
_Neenah-.. 7:50 a. m.| 7:15 a. m, 
chicago Night Exp.: From! 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Osh-| 
kosh, Neenah and Fond du} 
z I ac | 3:40 p. m./ 3.00 p: m, 








ALL TRAINS DAILY—SUNDAYS INCLUDED. 
Chicago Day Exp.: Arrives at Chicago} 7:00 a. 
Chicago Night Exp.: Arrives at Chicago! 2:00 p. 





m, 
m 








Through Car Service. 
All Trains Carry Elegant Day Coaches, 
Superb Sleepers, 
And Luxurious Dining Cars, 
Without Change 
Between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 





OR TICKETS, RATES, BERTHS IN SLEEP- 
ers, and all detailed information, apply to the 
City OFFICES: 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


No. 19 Nicollet House Block, corner of 
Washington and Nicollet Avenues, F. 
H. Anson, Northwestern Pass. Agt. 

ST. PAUL, 


No. 173 East Third Street, Merchants 
Hotel Block, C. E. Rckb, City Ticket 
Agent. 

F. N. Finney, 

Gen’! Manager. 
MILWAUKER, Ww) 


'¢', BARKER, 
‘ «n’]l Pass, Agent. 








ONE PROMINENT FACTOR 


IN THE GROWTH OF 


MINNEAPOLIS 


AND ST. PAUL 


Is the railroads, and among the numerous railroads none have done more or are more popular 
or more deserving of popularity, than the “Omaha and Northwestern,” which operated as 


one, form what is best known to tke traveling public as The Royal Route. 


With three dis- 


tinct lines spreading out trom Minneapolis and St. Paul, The Royal Route connects the cities 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago; Minneapolis, St. Paul and Des Moines; and Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul, Omaha and Kansas City. 


The Chicago Line of The Royal Route deserves 


special mention because of the Fast Thiough Trains with their Elegant Equipment, in which 


Speed, Safety and every Comfort are combined, 
Another thing to make a note of is that The 
Route is the only route connecting in same depots at Minneapolis and St. Paul with 


seme 29 and Splendidly Equipped Route. 
Roya 
all trains from the North. If you are about 


Passen 


The Royal Route, and if you buy through from your start 
Agent, St. Paul 


Write T. W. TEASDALE, General 


making it a pleasure to travel on such a well 


to travel, our advice is to secure tickets over 
ing point you will save money. 
before starting, and he will 


mail you, free of ‘charge, maps and pamphlets showing routes and connections to the point 


you wish to visit. 
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“EUREKA” 
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GRAIN « CLEANING « MACHINERY. 


1896 


mos) 


put together. 


Our works are the largest of the kind inthe world.” Our annual production exceeds two thousand 


machines. 


So perfect are our facilities that we are in position to meet every-requirement of the most exact- 
ing miller, and emphatically guarantee the performance of every machine leaving our works. . 

We invite the closest comparison between our machines and others in respect of material em- . 
ployed, excellence of workmanship, substantial construction, finish, and last, but by no means least, 
character and quantity of work performed. 












**EUREKA’”’ 

Special Close Scouring 
& Separating Machine. 
7 Sizes. 


“EUREKA” 


Horizontal Close Scouring 
Polishing and Separa- 
ting Machine. 6 Sizes. 


“EUREKA” 


Horizontal Brush Finish- 
ing Machine. 6 Sizes. 


* EUREKA” 
Dustiess Warehouse and 
BMievator Separator. 8 
Sizes. 











Buckwheat 
Scouring and Polishing 
Machine. 2 Sizes. 






‘“*EUREKA’”’ 


Smut and Separating Ma- 
chine. 13 Sizes. 


DUSTLESS Milling Sepa- 
rator. '7 Sizes. 





‘**EUREKA”’ 


Brush Machine. 8 Sizes. 





** EUREKA ”’ 


Screenjngs Separator. 1 
Size. ; 


‘** EUREKA.’ 
Separating, 








‘* EUREKA” 


Dustless Receiving Sepa- 
rator with Scalper and 
Double Separation. 6 
Sizes. 


‘*EUREKA”’ 


Dustless Receiving Sepa- 
rator, One Separation. 
6 Sizes. 


- THE .- - 


SILVER CREEK 
FLOUR PACKER. 


The “Bureka’” Automatic Magnetic Separator. 5 Sizes. 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE, WILL TAKE PLEASURE IN ANSWERING ALL IN- 
QUIRIES, AND, UPON REQUEST, WILL QUOTE PRICES, ETC. ETC. 


FOREIGN OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 
64 Mark Lane, London, England. 


HOWES & EWELL. Silver Cree 


THY YEARS” SUGEESS 


More *‘ Eureka”’*machines have been sold, and more are in use to-day, than of all other kinds 






1886 


ce Oe 
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A N Y THOS. TYSON. Melbourne, 
oy GWe Oe Agent for the Australian Colonies. 
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5 « IW at 
a PERFORATED METAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


” PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALLKINDS 


ILL.<— - 








== PERFORATED METALS >= 


Grain Separators, 


SMUTTER 
CASES, 


AND 
All purposes to which it 
is applied in Mills, Ele- 
vators and Warehouses. 


For catalogue and prices 
address 


The Robert Aitchison 
Perforated Metal Co. 


76 Van Buren 8t., 
CHICAGO. - ILL 








A. DEHNER, President. 





And all articles, including Wood and Iron, used in constructing and o 
BREWERIES, MALTHOUSES and STORAGE ELEVATORS. 


AGENTS FOR CASE ROLLER MILLS AND PURIFIERS. 
(611 to 1617 S. Third St., ST: LOUIS, MO. 


E. WUERPBL, Secretary 


DEHNER-WUERPEL MILL BUILDING CO. 


(Successors To I, Q. HALTEMAN & Co.) MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOUR: MILL: MACHINERY, 


rating FLOUR MILLS, 





KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK 











TME BARAGWANATH 


STEAM JACKET 


Feed-Water Boiler and Purifier 


The only heater that purifies its water and delivers it into the boiler at a temper- 
ature of 216° F., and upward, without causing back pressure. It is the cheapest, 
because it will pay for itself in the saving of fuel in less time than any other appa- 
ratus. Boilers can be.fed through it with pump or inspirator. It never fails to give 
satisfaction, for it in all cases saves FUEL, LABOR and BOILER REPAIRS. The 
apparatus has been in successful Soe in the United States and Canadas for the 
past six year. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WILLIAM BARAGWANATH & SON, 


PACIFIC BOILER WORKS, 


Office & Works, 48, 50- 52 W. Division St. 
Salesroom, 75 w. Was ington St., . CHICAGO. 
J, A. CROUTHERS, M. E., Gen'l Eastern Manager. 12 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 
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~ GOODYEAR 
RUBBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS BRANCH: 


201 Nicollet Ave. cor. Second St. 
J.J. TALLMADCE Manager. 


ST PAUL BRANCH : 


No. 131 East Third Street. 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent. 








BEST QUALITY 

-|Rubber Goods, : 
ott so raant item iwermee| Belting «2 Hose, 
has no equal. State requirements and send for Cotton and if 


TC. Alat & Son, Mt Holly, W.J. meather Melang. 
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PERF ORATED 


For aut Kinos or Grain Cueanine JYfacuinery 


Used in Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Millis, Cotton ‘and Linseed Oil Mills, etc. lron and Zinc for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, 
Grain Dryers; Perforated Floor for Kilns used for Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, Etc. Smut Mill Jackets of all kinds and sizes made 
to order. We will RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat Separators, Receiving Riddies, Corn Screens, etc., on Short Notice. 


--- SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLIOCATION.—————----- 


ROLLING SCREENS 


For All Kinds of Grain, Seeds, Etc. Any Size, Light or Heavy. Complete, With or Without Shaft. 

















+ FLAX REEL + 





DIAMETERS—24 and 32 Inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 Feet. 








DIAMETERS--19rinch, 24-inch, 30-inch, by lengths to suit. Made entirely of Iron, or Iron and Zinc. The SHELL or r CASE can have two or more sizes of perforation 
and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. Screens furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and cheap, and can be 
made to any dimensions at short notice. 


FLAX TESTER SIEYES. 
With : Perforated - Zine : Bottoms Superior - to - Wire - Cloth 


AND PAN scidieandl 
~ Wor Holding Band’and Dirt. MOST COMPLETE SIEVES MADE. 





7 
7 








4 For CLEANING FLAX SEED for shipping or sowing you 
will find that our Reels have large capacity, and will make 
the seed as near perfectly clean as it is possible to get it. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 








Write for Prices, Stating Size or 
Capacity Wanted. 


The arg Ving Perforating (0. 


prancuorrice, Nos. 224 and 226 North Union St, CJ ICAGO. 


100 Beekman St, NEW YORK. 
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oo oe >> MANUFACTURERS OF THE ©) ees 


_ MONITOR FEED GRINDER 


IN SIX SIZES 



















ee -DEALERS IN 


PBI EPL PF OE PLE PF 


Mill and Warehouse 


WITH CAPACITY PER HOUR FROM 


25 to 150 Bushels. 








7 





—=== Separators, es)... > x sam 
AGNETIC  L_ gg % 
SEPARATORS, mt ‘aii ) - p* | < \ OY \ Cra rown. 
Gmutters - Scourers - Purifiers ler Mil Maa tae / | ———4-Roller 
\ II ‘ | N\ \ | \ 


BRUSH- MACHINES. DATLL 


| ALL PURPOSES OF WHEAT 
REDUCTION. 


) Uitte Maier 








LEATHER. . COTTON. . RUBBER 


# BELTING @ 


Bolting Cloth, | 
Elevator Cups, 





CHAIN, 
sence. ~SOREENING 
Millfurnishings. And omer moun mat 





The works at St. Cloud have been completed and will be in operation by Jan.1. The plant, covering 
a space 240x360 feet, will give employment to more skilled workmen and have greater capacity, than 
any similar establishment west of the Mississippi. 


AT CONSIDERABLE EXPENSE, AMONG OTHER NEW MACHINERY WE HAVE ADDED ONE OF 


MESSER’S : PATENT - CORRUGATORS 


AND SEVGRAL GRINDGRS, 


Embracing all the Latest Improvements, and shall be prepared to Re-Grind and Corrugate Chilled Iron Rolls 
Promptly and in the Best Possible Manner. Your trade is respectfully solicited. 


Phoenix lron Works Co. im iu Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VULCANIZED RUBBER FABRICS 


—#—— ADAPTED TO —*+-— 


MECHANICAL :::::: 
Sserreres PURPOSES. 

















PACKING, STEAM HOSE. : MACHINE BELTING. 
a HOSE,— EMERY WHEELS. : PISTON PACKING. 
—WATS, VALVES AND TUBING. 
MATTING, CASKETS AND RINGS. : WAGON SPRINGS. 
CAR SPRINGS. : ELEVATOR BELTING. 
I5-PARK:ROW,-NEW-YORK: oS San Se 
(Opposite Astor House.) wy amet 
J-H.CHEEVER.taeas. J.D.CHEEVER vcev.treas. Dldest w Lavpiat Manufacturers in - l). b 
PERFORATED: RUBBER: MATS: FOR: OFFICE: USE e 


ocomoz. MEW YORK BELTING # PAGKING GOMPRAY. 


H. D. EDWARDS & CO., Detroit. 








HALL RUBBER CO., Boston. JOHN CHEEVER, Treasurer. 8 15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

LIDGERWOOD : HOISTING: ENGINES. 
ALSO IMPROVED BOILERS, ———- ADGERWOOD MFG. 60. 
Specially Adapted for Hoisting. | 96 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. 
Qver 8, 000 Railroads, | 
eats > Pile Driving, = meh. 
p, 200 Stic bap Dock Building, | Laan oe 
+ Send for New —— —_ Excavating Hee 
= —— Gatalogue. = == ee Purposes. 








Bargains in Belting. ee Sas 
I have a Large Lot of RUBBER BELTING that Iam Selling at f a | HTS IM PROVED ® 


77 1-2 ie 


PER : Cane DISCOUNT : FROM : REGULAR : LIST : PRICES. SAMPLE BY¥ MAIL,I0 © + 
WRITE : : 


FOR : LIST : OF : SIZES. Sa a 
JOHN W. BUCKLEY. AFETY ELEVATO, 


RUBBER : GOODS : FOR : MECHANICAL : PURPOSES. 




















Zp onens To CATCH, VERY $ 


ugk 


; E 
Rubber Belt, Water Hose, Rubber Gaskets, iLY US 
Cotton Belt, Steam Hose, Rubber Tubing, 500.000 In DA cc 
Leather Belt. Suction Hose. Rubber Matting, IRON GLAD Mm r 





Write for price list ahd special discounts: Mention this paper. 


156 SOUTH ST., -. NEW YORK. 
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ANNUAL QUT PUT 
EXCEEDS 2.000 MACHINES. arKks OF THE KIND 


W 
Wy OTT ARE THE reget, Hows RE STYLESt OF MACHINE 
WEWORLD - sano we MN ES THAN ANY OTHER Rh. 


INA GREATER VARIEW "OS® 


” THE “BUBREKA” = THE “EUREKA” 
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Special, Close Scouring, Polishing = HORIZONTAL 


#@ Separating Machine. ~ Close Scouring, Polishing and 


— Separating Machine. 





Unquestionably superior to any other machine in ~~ 


the market for close and effective scouring ae 
of grain without waste. = 



































— | © Bon 6 CEE. 
= A complete cleaner for mills of small capac- 
—-. ity, and in any case will scour and separate 
| : more filth from wheat than any other 
A ) ao Horizontal machine made. 
Sel ? z WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 









-- Our Fine New Catalogue will be Mailed Free of any Charge. 












OUR FOREIGN OFFICE AND WAREROOMS, 64 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. THOS. TYSON, Melbourne, Agent for Australian Colonies. 
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OPERATION. | gag Sos 
Sa , i. 





This is the Machine that 
Has Stood the Test 





FOR 


Ten Years |. 


And is always to be 
Depended On. 








KURTH’S PATENT 


Don't Risk Any Other. | rproved Cockle Separator. 














THE > MORGAN 


SCOURER 


Recognized by the Largest 
Mills in the country to be the 
VERY BEST Grain Cleaner 
ever manufactured. No Mill 
is Complete without a 
line of them. 


LOW PRICES 


HORIZONTAL. Absolutely Perfect. UPRIGHT. 























Address for Catalogue # Full Particulars, 
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GREATER 
CAPACITY 


Than any Six Sided Reel of 
Double its Length. 


READ. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 24,'86. 
Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gents: The Gilbert Flour 
Dresser put in at Catletts- 
burg, Ky., is doing the best 
ee —_—— ill Bs work I ever saw done, and 
7 _ Ae 2 ” is the boss machine. 

; : Yours truly, 

5. H. STOUT. 


SEVEN SIZES 


MANUFACTURED. 
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MILWAUKEE 
SPIRAL CONVEYOR 





| THIS CONVEYOR IS A SUCCESS. 


Don’t fail to get Prices before buying elsewhere. 





It is Light Running. 
= Delivers the stock in a Steady Stream. | 
j Will carry anything any other Conveyor will. 


4 No Flights to be Stripped. Gilbert. MAGNET . Separator. 


Capacity Unlimited. FOR SEPARATING METALS FROM GRAIN. 
Can be Run at Any Speed. FULLY GUARANTEED. FOUR SIZES MANUFACTURED. 














3, Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Stewart Heater Co. 


S-+-——— MANUFACTURERS OF —%+— 


A Hew Feed Water 
HEATER, 


KNOWN AS 


The Otis Tubular Heater. 


With Seamless Brass Tubes, superior to any 
Tubular Heater in the market. It actually 
boils the feed water and extracts the lime 
with exhaust steam without causing any 
back pressure. The only Tubular Heater 
with a Water Catcher and Skimming Pan. 
Its large man and hand hole allows it to be 
easily cleaned. It has greater water capacity, 
heating surface and settling chamber than 
any other Tubular Heater, and we guarantee 
it to give 














PERFECT SATISFACTION 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS. 


AM hh 





LEFF LIT DP 


ALSO THE 


Stewart Feed Water Heater 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 


AND 


THE ‘‘RED JACKET” STEAM FLUE 
BLOWER. 


Send for Catalogues to 


The STEWART HEATER CO. 


34 to 36 Clinton St., 
BUFFALO. - NEW YORK. 





: ie 
4 
3 


—R. D. HUBBARD. + >o=<s 


MAN KATO: MILLS 


++s6-+- MANKATO, MINN.~~2-+—~ 


F. L. WATTERS.— 





= | 





DD. ee 


Capacity 1,000 Barrels Daily. 


QUE: OF : THE : LARGEST : AND : MOST : COMPLETE : MILLS: IN: THE : STATE. 
USES: ONLY: SCOTCH : FIFE : WHEAT,: AND: alah wr” spi ya eee 
IN : STRENGTH : AND: OTHER : QUALITIES. 


BRANDS: 


SUPERLATIVE » MANKATO * OTSEGO. 








FARRIS # TILESTON MFC. GO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Farris Steam Generating 





GRATE BARS 


For Stationary, Marine and Locomotive Boilers. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age! 
A GUARANTEED 


Saving of 20 Per Cent 


Over any other style of Grate on the market. 








Prices furnished upon application stating number, location and size of boilers. | 
We are prepared to put in our Steam 
subject to the above guarantee. Send specifications, for prices, and circulars | 
giving recommendations from many manufacturers who are using our Grates, | 
some of whom have obtained even better results than we guaranteed. 








The Modern Miller 





As a Technical Instructor Stands at 


the Head of All the Monthlies. 


OPINIONS OF ITS SUBSCRIBERS. 





“Tt has pan a responsive chord in the hearts 

other paper pu’ lished in the interest of millers | of the small millers 

and mill owners. “Tt is the most , elegantly printed milling 
“It shows that it is edited by a man who has _aaneey published.” 

‘been through the mill,’ and understands the “Its fairness and fearlessness mark it as a thor- 

needs of millers.” oughly independent and unbiased paper.” 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Notes and Events, Our Contributors, 
Technical Talks, Editorial Observatory, 


“Its teachings are in advance of those of any 





nerating Grates on 30 days’ trial, | 





Office, Rooms 23 & 24 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Natural Philosophy, Editorial Notes, 
‘Questions and Answers, After Hours, 
1 Cub Millers’ Column, The Hopper, 
Elevators and Grain Handling. 


| Under these headings all subjects of importance to millers and grain handlers 
| are ably trea while a sufficient amount of miscellaneous matter is 
furnished for profitable reading in ‘after hours.” 


Subscription Price, $1.00 Per Year. 


CLIFFORD F. HALL, Publisher, 
808 Walnut Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE NORTHWESTERN, MILLER and THE MODERN MILLER 
furnished together for,82.50jper year. 
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| Flouring Mills. 


J. B. A. KERN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
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J.B.A.KERN’S 
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; ‘== 2 j Choice Flour Saree A 
; Choice Family | success} And Bakers’ 
= a a WARRANTED TO PLEASE AY eee ae rd, ROLLER &; 
4 ae cap tein ee MILWAUKEE. ; === 3 PRA NA 
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: ‘Pe LOS: 


ine | From Spring and Winter Vwheat. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


7 John C. Higgins & Son, = 8'N’S INTERNATIONAL 
1 Cuno mi Pxotie wo, 1 Clegraph- Code. 


—COMPILED BY THE — 


Er 


















































{ ESTABLISHED IN 1865.] 
165 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. HON. GEORGE BAIN. 


oO famous Champion Mill Pick, now before the are. public for 
more than twenty-five years, will be sent on sixty days’ trial to all re- 




















arts sponsible millers, and if not superior in every res to any Pick manu- The Most Perfect Cipher Code Yet Prepared for the Flour and Grain 
ling and from Chicago will be paid by us. Gur cue sires eek Trade. : Bound in Russia Leather in Form Suitable for Pocket. 
7 Tacinide, Australia are made of aap en  Melbournesnd| = PRIOE TWO DOLLARS PER OOPY. 
Stee! Manufactured Expressly for Us at , 
Sheffield, England. | Cc. M. PALMER, PUBLISHER, 

share in the PROFITS OF DIRECT IMPORTATION. heterences frone Py nog Bye | 

Union and the Canadas. Send for Circular and Price Lists. | The Northwestern Miller Office, 2 3 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
| E.&B.HOLMES. ____ Nexsens wuuams 

. . FINE @ BOOTS # AND @ SHOES 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

a mrerncernan o 327 NICOLLET AVENUE, 








CHAMPERING, HOWELING AND 
Crozina MACHINE. 


whe, Barrel 
MACHINERY 





| Minneapouis, Minn. 
f } Mail Orders receive prompt attention. 
LINTGES, CONNELLS & CO., 
ae Nicollet - Island - Steam - Boiler - Works, » 


= ——( FORMERLY EAST SIDE BOILER WORKS.)—— 
Chamfering, Howeling and Crozing Machines, Stave Dressers, Stave All kinds of Stationar 
y, Locomotive and Marine Boilers. Sheet Iron 
Jointers, Hoop Drivers, Crozing Machines, Heading Jointers, Heading Work, Smoke Stacks, Britchen, Etc. Oil Tanks, Flumes, 
[oO Dressers, Beer Stave Ponders, Stave Cutters, Leveling and Trussing Draft Tubes, Vaults and Heaters. 
Machines, Cy er Stave Saws, Heading Saws, Etc. Also Sole Manufacturers of Fodden’s Submerged Upright Boiler with or without Water Leg, 
and Scholard’s Return Flue Horizontal Boiler with Combustion Chamber and Steam Chimney. 


Stave, Ss a rrel, K eg i Fa og sh e ad M a ch j n ery. | Estimates furnished on application. Repair work promptly done. Correspondence solicited. 


Office and Works, Nicollet Island, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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+ DUST COLLECTORS + 
THE PRINZ 


Is the Machine that is Displacing Cheap ‘“‘Alleged” Dust Collectors Every Day. 
~® Oy: 
FIVE - SIZES 


MANUFACTURED. 























6,000 


Successfal (eration. 
Fre 


With or Without Fan 
Attachment. 


F $6087 











You can rely on it. It will Save its Cost every few months. Don’t be deluded 
into buying clap-trap machines. Address 


MILWAUKEE DUST COLLECTOR MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ DUST COLLECTORS + 
The - Superlative - Purifier. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS. 


Read. 


DUST COLLECTORS 
SYOLOITIOO LSNa 
































Read. 


VALLEY ROLLER MILLs, 
MISSOURI VALLEY, Ia., 








CHICAGO, Ill., Aug. 5, 1885. 
Superlative Purifier Mfg. Co. 
ntlemen : e have run two of 
your No. 4 Middlings Purifiers for 
over two years. Each contains 193 
square feet of silk. They purify, grade 
and separate all the coarse mi 4 
made in our 1,000 barrel roller mill. 
The a are as well purified as 
can be done by any one operation ; the 
grading and separation cannot be ex- 
celled. One of your Purifiers does as 
much work as two of the most popular 
machines, which by comparison in our 
mill, Iam enabled to judge correctly. 
Your Purifiers remove the fibre with- | xO 
out any waste in the dust room. Your \ - NUM 
Automatic Brush on top of the silk = = 
works to perfection, 
J H. BROWN, 
Head Miller Norton Milling Co. 


+ o *@- 
ADDRESS FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, 















July 19, 1886. 

Superlative Purifier Mfg. Co. 

ents: Yours of July 16, inquir- 
ing how we like the Superlative 
Purifier, at hand, and in answer 
would say that we are entirely sat- 
isfied w it. Our head miller 
calls it the boss. It runs very eas 
and quiet and does its work well. 
One of the best features of it is 
that it delivers its tailings per- 
fectly free from dust or impurities 
and in good shape to go to the tail- 
ings rolls. We are working it on 
stock we used to send to feed, and 
we think that it paid for itself in 
ninety days, We are, 
ost respectfully you 
EDGECOMB & KELLOGG. 


SUPERLATIVE PURIFIER MFG. COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers also of the American Bolter, the Superlative Scourer and Bran Duster. 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF © 


Grays Patent 
NoisELESS Bett ROLLER MILLS 
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©) BUILDERS OF 


Complete Flouring Mills 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED SYSTEM 
USING EITHER 


Morse Bolts, Centrifugal Reels, 
< Round Heels. ° 


ca — 
“@hig ig the house fii 
Ghat built the mill, 
Ghat mace the flour x; 
Ghat Crugoe Found.” 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY %* 














Holmes, E. & B. Buffalo__..--- 


VOLUME XXII. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., CHRISTMAS, 1886. HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
The Weekly Horthwestern Miller | | Hodge, Howell & Co, Buffy 8. Y.aneenvnern een 3 CONTENTS OF THE HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Is THE 


OFFICIAL NEWSPAPER OF THE MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn., as mail matter 
of the second class. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
INCLUDING HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


United States and Canadas, per year eda oe SO 
Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union_____-__- $4.00 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 





Frank Barry, Eastern Manager, Buffalo, New York. 
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THIS is the fourth Holiday Number of the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER, and speaks for itself. Whether 
it shows an improvement over our former attempts 
in this line or not, we leave to our kindly but criti- 
cal readers to decide. They can best judge of its 
merits and will know whether we have done them 
justice or not. We hope the verdict will be favor- 
able. This number is larger, more elaborate and 
more costly than any previous one, and while it is 
susceptible of improvement, yet we are not dissatis- 
fied with it and offer it to the public feeling fairly 
confident that it will meet with the same cordial 
reception that has been given to its predecessors. 
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IN ANOTHER and more fitting place the NoRTH- 
WESTERN MILLER announces to its readers and the 
milling public generally what it intends to do for 
the coming year. We invite those interested to 
peruse our programme, which has been carefully 
made out, so as to suit all classes and conditions of 
millers. Encouraged by the hosts of warm friends 
which increase as the years go by, the NORTH- 
WESTERN MILLER realizes what the trade has a 
right to expect of its most favored exponent, and 
honestly and sincerely sets itself the pleasant but 
no less arduous task of meeting these expectations 
in the fullest and most satisfactory manner. There 
has been no thought of curtailment or abridgment 
of its scope or field in its plans for the coming year, 
and we trust that we shall carry them out in 
such a manner as will enable us at the close of 
another year to announce still further improve- 
ments and enlargements. 
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RATHER a cross-grained year, this has been. The 
winds of commerce have been shifting and uncer- 
tain. Trade has moved in a zigzag way, some- 
times favorably, and oftener, perhaps, in a contrary 
manner. Many good ships have gone down with 
all on board, and others are mere wrecks of their 
former selves. When business picked up and the 
sun began to shine, we took heart and thought the 
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long storm was over, but it clouded up again, and 
gusts, gales and squalls predominated. There have 

been cyclones of labor troubles, fierce hurricanes of 

strikes, thunder claps of riots, earthquakes, simoons 

and tidal waves. Altogether it is pretty hard for 

anyone in business to look back on the year which 

is waning and callita good one. But those of us 

who are still afloat and reasonably dry, let us be 

glad that it was no worse and that we got along as 

well as we did. It might have been a very much 

better year, all around, but considering the plight ° 
of some of our unfortunate brethren, let us give 

thanks that it was no more disastrous, and go to 

our Christmas dinners with good appetites and 

cheerful hearts. 
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WHILE croakers may declare that nobody has 
cause to be thankful over business results achieved | 
in 1886, we consider that the millbuilders and fur- 
nishers of the country should be devoutly thankful 
—not for an active and profitable year, but because 
they are alive and solvent. This may seem like a 
strong expression, but there will be few, if any, to 
deny its truth. Piled upon widespread and most 
serious labor trouvles was the bitter and constant 
struggle for business, and that too at rates which 
were not only ruinously low, but in scores of in- 
stances, much below the actual cost. It has seemed 
more like astruggle to see who could lose the most 
money, than like one as to who could secure the 
most contracts. It is almost impossible to make an 
exception in giving a list of those who have done 
business in this way. Nearly all seem to have en- 
gaged in it, hence all have suffered from the effects. 
There can be no excuse for such work. It benefits 
noman. The miller who gets a mill below cost, is 
apt to get an incomplete or unsatisfactory mill, 
and he is forever done with the builders. The lat- 
ter lose money, and even if they do a good job, are 
almost certain to show so much irritation or dis- 
content during the dealings with their patrons, as 
to drive them to others when they have alterations 
or repairs to make, or new machinery to buy. 
Beyond all this looms up the vital question—‘‘ how 
long can we stand it?” It has become very plain 
to all mill machinery men that something must be 
done, but how to accomplish that something is a | 
problem for which no satisfactory solution has yet | 
been found. The discounts of special machinery | 
makers are, as compared with those of old, simply | 
enormous, and their prices are so near actual cost | 
that it is a constant source of wonder to know how | 
they live. The competition is just as fierce as ever 
and the decline of one house is apt to be marked by 
the rise of two, so that the number of competitors 
grows apace. The most hopeful sign for the mill- 
building trade is the reasonably fair prospect of 
better times for the flour makers of the country, 
who, when they can get a decent profit on their 
product, are generous in their patronage of mill- 
builders, and not, as a rule, too particular as to 
prices. But there must be a radical change in the 
conduct of the machinery and building line. Oth- 
erwise many hearts will ache before the new year 
has gone by. 
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THOSE whose fortunes are bound up in the mill 
building and mill furnishing industries, and whose 
energies are enlisted in these branches of trade, 
stand looking forward into the future, not knowing 
what it may bring forth, or whither the tides of 
the ensuing twelve months may bear them. The 
year to come seems fraught with stirring incidents 
and pregnant with important changes. Possibly 
these may amount to but little, but they appear at 
this distance to mean something. There seems to 
be, in the first place, a fair prospect of a business 
revival, wherein, let us hope, this trade will share. 
Out of the clouds is heard the faint thunder of pat- 
ent litigation. This storm is threatening some of 
the firms engaged in business and has been for 
some time. Whether it will prove to be a slight | 
shower, or a good heavy thunder storm, remains to | 
be seen. Up to date the clouds seem to have half | 
a mind to turn back. We may expect to know a | 
great deal more about the utility of the several | 
bolting systems now being actively pushed forward | 
by their advocates. We may see something new in 





the way of flour purification, and know more defi- | 


nitely what a number of new machines recently 
placed on the market amount to. Actual use is the 
only genuine test of new processes and new ma- 
chinery. Theory is one thing, practice is another. 
The advocates of the short system will have an 
opportunity to work out their problem during the 
year. There may be radical changes in the meth- 
ods of milling in a year from now, as the indica- 
tions seem to point that way, and these experiments 
may come to naught, after all, and leave us practi- 
cally about where we now are. At any rate, the 
year to come promises a great deal and it will be 
interesting to watch the developments in this trade, 
which has ever been an exceedingly changeful and 
progressive one. 
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PURIFICATION of flour means much or little, ac- 
cording to the views of the man who considers it. 
Some millers of the highest reputation maintain 
that the men who are experimenting in this direc- 
tion are merely wasting time and money—that the 


patent flour of to-day is as pure as is needed by the | 


race, and what is more, that people will not pay an 
extra price for a grade of flour a shade or two 
whiter than that now made by the best mills. It is 
not necessary to again formulate our views of this 
matter. Our readers know what has been said in 
these columns, and this journal has furnished all of 
the direct information from the investigators, as 
well as the bulk of the discussion on the subject. 
When such men as Homer Baldwin, O. H. Titus and 
Geo. D. Thomas tell us that they have purified flour 
by practical and economical means, and have dem- 
onstrated in the open market the financial success 
of the work of these devices, it is folly to sneer at or 
deny the value of the purification idea. The mid- 
dlings purifier made a difference in value of dollars 
per barrel. But times have changed, and a “‘prac- 








tical and economical” means of flour purification | 


to-day means a process which will prove profitable 
if it makes a difference of cents, instead of dollars 
per barrel in values. 
flour out of the wheat than we do. If they did not 
they could not compete longer with us in foreign 
markets. Itseems evident that our people will work 
out the purification idea before they take hold of 
this percentage matter, but it cannot be long before 
the percentages in the best American mills will be 


| on an equality with those of any mills in the world 


—if there is any object in attaining the result. 
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Ir 1s always a pathetic thing to consider the end 
of some of the business ventures which were in- 
augurated with much promise of success and which 
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The Hungarians get more | 


THE results attained in milling in the year just 
closing are not altogether pleasant to look upon. 
It is true that American flour has gained ground in 
the world’s markets, but it has not been placed 
there at a profit—or at least at figures which are at 
all satisfactory to the producers. If a combination 
to limit the flour production of the country could 
be carried out, and if such a combination had been 
formed a year or more ago, the record made in 
1886 might have been a different one. No man can 
say, however, that it would have been more satis- 
factory, on the whole, for the reason that no man 
ean foretell what conditions the trade must work 
under the coming year. It bids fair to be a good 
year for our millers. This cannot be denied, and 
yet it may not prove much more satisfactory than 
the one just closed. The most favorable factor in 
the present situation is the absence in the great 
foreign markets of large stocks of American flour 
sent there on consignment. It is a long time since 
the NORTHWESTERN MILLER began war upon the 
practice of consigning flour. We cannot say that 
our work was effective, but we do know that one 
incubus which has so long rested upon British mar- 
kets in particular—consigned American flour—has 
been practically removed. It was there during a 
year or more of plenty, and it could not fail to drag 
prices down to a very low level. It is believed that 
other exporting millers still have considerable sup- 
plies of consigned flour in British markets, but 
these are not large enough to have very great effect 
in keeping values down if demand grows rapidly, 


| as it is likely to do after the holidays. Again, the 


exporting millers of other countries will not sell 
this flour at present prices, because they are more 
conservative than their American brethren,- and 
will not suffer much loss in getting rid of it, but 
will wait some time, in expectation of a material 
advance. We see no reason why milling should 
not be fairly profitable during the better part of the 
coming year. The world’s supply and requirements 
of wheat are about equal, a condition which has 
always caused active markets and high prices, here- 
tofore. It is not wise to expect that the fabulous 


| figures predicted by some will be quoted during the 


year, but it will be strange if the milling of the year 
is not done, for the most part, upon an advancing 
market. Great speculative deals in wheat can hardly 
be looked for, because the time when one man or a 
small speculative clique could sway the markets of 
the world at will, has goneby. We honestly believe 
that 1887 will be at least a fairly satisfactory year 
for the millers of America, and sincerely hope that 


| our faith will be justified by the progress of events. 


finally died a miserable and unhappy death. What | 


a difference a few yearsmakes! Take it in the mill- 
ing and millfurnishing line. How many firms were 
established, apparently on a sound basis, two or 
three years ago, in both lines, which to-day are only 
remembered by those who lost by them. Mills 
were built and started up, apparently with excel- 
lent prospects ahead. The brilliant future was 
found to be all imaginary ; the ‘“‘apples of Sodom” 
left a bitter taste; the projectors were doomed to 
disappointment and the stockholders to bitter rec- 
ollections. After the failure a hundred reasons 
could be shown why such a mill at such a place 
never could have succeeded, but at the time the 


ent. As for the machines for flour milling which 
have been patented, manufactured and placed on 
the market only to disappear as failures, after a 
long and bitter struggle, their name is legion. 
What a curious and instructive sight would be a 
museum containing a sample of each machine of 
this kind —‘‘ An Exposition of Failures.’”’ Here 
would be seen purifiers which would not purify, 
rolls which cost more than they sold for, weak reels, 
futile bolts, useless machines of all kinds, shapes 
and styles. 
worsted, winded contestants in the race for success 
deter others from making the attempt? Nota bit 
of it. Inventors would continue to invent ma- 
chines which were not needed and processes which 
were not practicable, and money would still be 
forthcoming to further absurd plans and develop 
useless ideas, 





| 


Would the sight of these melancholy, | 
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THERE is a certain obscure personage connected 
with this office—a kind of masculine maid-of-all- 
work—who takes a try at everything about the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, from making out bills 
and emptying waste-baskets, to writing advertise- 
ments. Once a year this person is requested to 
write what is known in editorial parlance as the 
“‘slush editorial’? for the holiday number. This 
‘slush editorial’? is so denominated because it is 
the editorial which is annually written regard- 
ing Christmas and Christmas sentiments. It 
is supposed to have the Christmas idea as its 


| mainspring—to suggest stockings and trees and 
| snow and pudding—to possess an aroma of good 
project was started these reasons were not appar- | 


cigars, and to generally diffuse that air of festivity 
and kindly feeling which the editor regards as nec- 
essary to a Xmas number, but scorns to write him- 
self. The job is invariably given to the person al- 
luded to, because he is quite frank in his admira- 
tion for Christmas, and is the only man on the force 
who has style enough about him to hang up his 
stocking and make a fuss about the holidays. You 
perhaps have noticed the “slush editorial’’ in the 
former holiday numbers. The last was about the 
Pharisee and the Publican and the Gruffs, Tackle- 
tons and Scrooges of modern days. It closed with 
wishing everybody a merry Xmas and a quotation 
from Lever. The writer thoughtit was quite a good 
thing, in a quiet one-color way, but the office 
grinned about it, and the type-setters clicked their 
or comopsing sticks on their cases and whistled 
as they jset it up. The year before, the same per- 
son wrote a “slush” editorial, ending with the words 
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of of Tiny Tim: “God bless us every one.’”’ There was 
considerable jocularity aired about that editorial, 

also. Now, while the writer of this is glad and 
willing to rise annually and reply to the toast of 
‘“‘ A Merry Xmas’’—while he feels honored in so do- 
ing, and is not a whit abashed by the title given his 
remarks, still he has grown weary of responding 
before such an unsatisfactory and unappreciative 
set of critics as this office affords, and will, there- 
fore, after wishing every reader of the NoRTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER a most merry Christmas, offer as the 
‘“‘ slush editorial’ for 1886, the following, by Charles 
Dickens, and let them grin at him if they dare : 
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Christmas time! That man must be a misanthrope indeed, in 
whose breast something like a jovial feeling is not roused—in 
whose mind some pleasant associations are not awakened—by 
the recurrence of Christmas. There are people who will tell you 
that Christmas is not to them what it used to be; that each suc- 
ceeding Christmas has found some cherished hope, or happy 
prospect, of the year before, dimmed or passed away; that the 
present only serves to remind them of reduced circumstances 
and straitened incomes—of the feasts they once bestowed on hol- 
low friends, and of the cdld looks that meet them now in adver- 
sity and misfortune. Never heed such dismal reminiscences. 
There are few men who have lived long enough in the world, 
who cannot call up such thoughts any day in the year. Then do 
not select the merriest of the three hundred and sixty-five, for 
your doleful recollections, but draw your chair nearer the blaz 
ing fire—fill the glass and send round the song—and if your room 


with reeking punch, instead of sparkling wine, put a good face 
on the matter, and empty it off-hand, and fill another, and troll 
off the old ditty you used to sing, ang thank God it’s no worse. 
Look on the merry faces of your children (if you have any) as 
they sit round the fire. One little seat may be empty ; one slight 
form that gladdened the father’s heart, and roused the mother’s 
pride to look upon, may not be there. Dwell not upon the past ; 
think not that one short year ago, the fair child now resolving 
into dust, sat before you, with the bloom of health upon its 
cheek, and the gaiety of infancy in itsjoyous eye. Reflect upon 
your present blessings—of which every man has many—not on 
your past misfortunes, of which all men have some. Fill your 
glass again, with a merry face and contented heart. Our life on 
it, but your Christmas shall be merry, and your new year a happy 
one! 





YIELDS. 


By O. P. HurForp. 





N THE wide discussion of milling questions which 
is being so ably conducted in the milling journals, 


the subject of yields does not appear to receive | 
In all the in- | 


the attention it would seem to merit. 
dustrial arts the element of economy cannot be ig- 
nored. The production of a merchantable article 
in any line of manufacture at the lowest possible 
cost, is the essence of success, especially where the 
manufacturer is obliged to hold his own against 
overproduction and sharp competition. 

In my recent remarks on “Old Time Milling,’’ 
it was stated on authority that under the buhr sys- 
tem the average amount of wheat taken in well 
constructed mills to make a barrel of flour was 
about four bushels and fifteen pounds, or, if you 
please, 46 pounds of flour to a bushel of clean win- 
ter wheat. It has been settled, I believe, by chem- 
ical analysis, that 82 per cent of flour is all that is 


contained in a grain of wheat, or 49.20 pound 
& poumc’s per | white flour. 


bushel. From these figures it will be seen that by 
the old system of stone milling we secured results 


in practice that very nearly, or quite, equaled 


theory. When we consider that the 82 per cent of 
flour was the result of chemical experiment upon a 
portion of pure wheat selected by hand, we may 
fairly claim that the practical results were quite 
equal to the chemical, when we consider the differ- 
ence in the purity of the grain treated. 

Now the object of this article is to discuss, from 
an economical point of view, the relative results 
as between the old system and the new, or the 
roller system, which is in general use at this time. 
In my former articles I took the French standards 
as a basis, for the reason that the French, among 


: 
| tress. -Notwishing t to carry this i tleneectom too far, 


I will add in this connection that it is a noticeable 
fact that the French have been slower to adopt the 
roller system of milling, and that they have been 
so on economical considerations. 

Proceeding, then, with the subject, the next ques- 
tion that presents itself logically is, ‘‘ what is the 
average yield of the present roller system?” In 
answering this question I propose to rely upon my 
own personal observation, and to divide the sub- 
ject into two parts, as it relates to fall and spring 
wheat. 

In the past year it was my good fortune to spend 
six months in the fall wheat regions of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and New York, and in all that 
territory I found but two millers who could prove 
cone usively that it took less than four bushels and 
thirty pounds of their best fall wheat to make a 
barrel of flour. I was in one roller mill which had 
been recently changed from the buhr system, where 
they were taking from five bushels to five bushels 
and ten pounds to a barrel, and as a rule, in the 


bushels and thirty pounds. 

During my stay in Pennsylvania a litigation oc- 
curred between a millfurnish‘ng firm and a milling 
firm. The casus belli was that a mill built by the 


| plaintiffs for the defendants took too much wheat 


be smaller than it was a dozen years ago, or if your glass be filled | 


to make a barrel of flour, say four bushels and 
forty-two pounds, while the guarantee was to the 
effect that the mill should make as good flour and 
yields as any mill in thestate, all things being equal. 
Some of the best millers in the stats were put upon 
the stand and compelled to testify as to their yields, 
which came so near to the four bushels and forty- 
two pounds that judgment was given in favor of 





| for their mill in full. 


the millfurnishers, and the defendants had to pay 
And as far as I went, my ob- 
servations among the roller mills confirmed the 
conclusion that it takes, among the roller mills of the 


best mills, the amount required was over four | 


| east, between four bushels and thirty and four bush- | 
| els and forty pounds of winter wheat to make a bar- 


reloffiour. At the same time I discovered, to my 
satisfaction, that there were exceptions to this rule. 
I found one mill which was holding its trade, mak- 
ing a high grade of flour, and using only four bush- 
els and twelve pounds to the barrel, and another 


_ making it out of four bushels and fifteen pounds. 


Now if I am correct in all this—and it would be 


| easy to verify the fact—we may fairly conclude that 


| @ more economical basis. 








all the nations of the earth, were ahead in the mill- | 
ing art, brought it to its highest degree of perfec- | 


tion, and have kept the best records on the subject; 
and further, I believe, that in practical economy, 


the French people have furnished the best exam- | 


ple among civilized nations. As manufacturers 
they have the skill and the faculty of getting the 
best results out of the raw material, without grind- 
ing their operatives into abject poverty and dis- 


the roller system of milling in this country has not 
yet been perfected. 

Leaving this question of yields at this point, to 
be resumed more in detail at some future time, I 


will close with some suggestions as to the import- | 
ance of putting the roller system of milling upon | 


Taking our wheat crop 
of the present year at 440,000,000 bushels, and al- 
lowing 40,000,000 for export, it would leave 400,000,- 


| 
| 


000 to be ground at home, which, if ground on | 


buhrs, would produce over 5,200,000 more barrels 
of flour than if ground upon the average roller mill 


of the couutry. Thus is illustrated something of | 


the annual sacrifice we are making to the idea of 


There is a regulation in the French army which 
excludes roller ground flour from contracts for 


commissary supplies. Recently, I believe, there | 


was an effort made to remove this discrimination 
against roller ground flour. In answer to the ap- 
plication, a test was made, and no sufficient reasons 
were found for making any change. 


When I consider how much room there is for dis- 
cussion on milling questions, I am surprised. It 
would seem that an art which is as old as civiliza- 
tion should be fully perfected by this time, but the 
fact is that the present accepted system is yet in its 
infancy. Before my attention was drawn to this 
subject of yields, I had concluded that the reduc- 
tion of wheat to chop, ready to be bolted, had been 
brought to as high a degree of perfection as was 
necessary, and that the bolting department consti- 
tuted the great field for invention and improve- 
ment, but I was mistaken. I believe there is a large 


| field for our short system friends to operate in, and 
that much yet remains to be done in the direction | 
of bringing the reduction of wheat by rolls to asat- | 


isfactory degree of perfection in point of economy. 








EDW. P. ALLIS, 
OF EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


NORTHWESTERN STORAGE CAPACITY. 


There has been a large increase in the storage 
capacity on most of the railways traversing the 
Minneapolis wheat belt, and at the two great mar- 
kets, Minneapolis and Duluth, the past year. Two 
lines, the St. Paul & Duluth, which is not a wheat 
road, and the Minnesota & Northwestern show no 





increase. The tables printed last year were sum- 
marized as follows: 
Bus. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba-.- 11,481,000 
8,984,900 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...__---- 7% 
Chicago & Northwestern eae : 4 
Northern Pacific e / . 4 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ; 


y 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. : peodad 041; 

Minnesota & Northwestern fea a ae 
St. Paul & Duluth rebiee est ACA 
33,304,400 
Terminals haan rade patie wlll 20,983,000 
Red River points : EE hicecerccneie 175,000 
Total_ od adi ner 54,462,400 


The figures given below show the railway storage 
as compiled by the general freight agents, corrected 
up to Dec. 1, that of the Northern Pacific alone be- 
ing incomplete, though the single omission in it 
would not greatly change the total : 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA. 























Capacity. Capacity. 
Elevators, bus 10,967,500 Warehouses, bus._ 2,044,400 
Total - : ee. Be ee _- 13,011,900 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL. 
Elevators, bus a . 8,310,000 Warehouses, bus.. 3,877,900 
Total F os 12,187,900 
} CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. 
Elevators, bus_- 2,991,000 Warehouses, bus. 2,780,000 
Total r 5,771,000 
NORTHERN PACIFIC. 
Elevators, bus . 4,814,000 Warehouses, bus.- 469,500 
Total ___- eee at ee eee _ 5,283,500 
MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS. 
Elevators, bus - .. 2,289,000 Warehouses, bus 373,500 
Total. _...... ee ea tea cea da fob ines cerned 2,662,500 
CHICAGO, 8ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA. 
Elevators, bus_--_........ 792,000 Warehouses, bus 422,200 
Total ee an eer BEET re ene 1,214,200 
MINNEAPOLIS & PACIFIC. 
Elevators, bus . 815,000 Warehouses, bus -- 192,000 
: | | eran bn a eiagetigsr > ieee ac oes aces 7 
8ST. PAUL & DULUTH. 
Total etorage CAneethy; WOE. a.2 ooo nccsns nc ecnnnsccnnns0 200,500 
MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN. 
Elevators, bus.-....-.------ 83,000 Warehouses, bus.... 130,200 
Nia ennai nna teri n ec wneiniansinkinntnadcoie 213,200 
TERMINALS. 
Minneapolis Mile ous (SEES eee ee a 5 eee 12,500,000 
ieses Sion eoases cakindh oa cise cn faite item 832, 
al aera ctiaaitaliaiah ab ted coco nice wpe inci en 18,382, 
ge ood — CED NINE sone acnaccucatannsnas 10,250,000 
SO BER SE eee ee eae en ee earn 1,560, 
I nrciet scion emexe sinus ndensas tkanscan sobs 25,142,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
a oiiicrciicnnn keris dnan tesa einnhmannsmncadmue 25,142,000 
St. Paul, iianen ie EE STE 18,011,900 
Chicago, iiwaukee & &. Paul_...............--.--- - 12,187,900 
OT" eee 500 





Chicago & Northwestern-------- ae aes 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Raat 2,662, 
Chicago, St. Paul, ul, Minneapolis & Omaha_ 





snneepeus & Pane... -.---—--.---.------.---- 000 
Minnesota & Northwestern _-_--_- a 213,200 
St. Paul & Duluth ___- eamaennall 200,500 

Grand total... ae + 


It should be stated: in this cinimabtttn, that some 
of the railroad returns duplicate the capacity at 
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HE NEW STANDARD PURIFIER 


Is the Perfection of Workmanship and Finish, and in Operation Its Work is Unsurpassed. 


Fully Covered by Letters Patent. 
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Simple and Correct in Principle, it Combines all the Conditions Essential to the Perfect Purification of 
Middlings, with the Simplest and Most Durable Mechanism for Operating the same. 


uaxuracroreD BY 1 STANDARD PURIFIER CO., DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 








The Minnesota Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IS A REGULARLY ORGANIZED CORPORATION UNDER THE 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA. 


+> ete 


The plan is that of mutual participation of the insured in the profits of the 
Company. Based on the Combined or Actuaries’ Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity, 4 per cent, forming the highest reserve known in Life Insurance, and 
greater than the majority of eastern companies. 


Its Policies insure for the full amount on annual, semi-annual and quar- 


terly payments. 


The premiums never increase and can never exceed the rates on policies 
payable to the insured, if living, in 10, 15 or 20 year Reserve Dividend Endow- 


ments. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. D. WASHBURN, Pres. Minn., Sault 
Ste. Marie and Atlantic R. R., Wash- 
burn Mills, and Washburn, Crosby 
& Co. 

S$. C. GALE, Attorney at Law, and 
Gale & Co., Real Estate, Loans and 
Insurance. 

JOHN E. BELL, Cashier Hennepin 
County Savings Bank. 

W. A. BARNES, Real Estate, Loans 
and Insurance. 


A. R. MILLER, Wholesale Hardware 


FREDK. F. FLETCHER, Wholesale 
Hardware, of the firm of Miller Bros. 
& Fletcher. 


L. P. HUBBARD, General Manager 
for Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co., manu- 
facturers of fine flour. 


GEO. H. MILLER, Wholesale Hard- 
ware Dealer. 


GEO. H. WHITE, Attorney at Law. 


A. R. SHATTUCK, Pomperty State 
Manager for Union Mutual Life In- 





Dealer. surance Company. 
To active and Industrious Men who are Competent to work Life Insurance success- 
fully, and who will persistently push for business, good Territory and Liberal Terms 


will be given. Address, 


A. R. SHATTUCK, President, 


Minnesota Mutual 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Life Insurance Co., 


s MINNESOTA. 





A. PLAMONDON MANFG. CO. 
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ieiiitton aia ery that it is difficult to secure ac- 
curacy in the totals for this reason. This duplica- 
tion may make the figures given exceed by 100,000 
bushels, or more, the actual storage capacity, but 
even if the amount were half a million bushels, the 
increase over last year would still be immense, 
forcibly illustrating the growth of the wheat busi- 
ness in the northwest. 


ee oe 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS. 





Our millers, according to all testimony, found the 





crop year of 1885-86 the most unsatisfactory they | 


ever experienced. This was due mostly to their 
being heavy holders of wheat, which, on the advent 
of the new year, began to decline, and continued on 
the down grade until about 15c per bushel had been 
wipedout. With flour keeping pace with wheat, part 
of the time being ahead, this was a shrinkage hard 
to be overcome, and millers, especially the larger 
ones carrying the most extensive stocks, were 
scarcely able to escape without loss.. A decidedly 
bullish sentiment pervaded the jnorthwest, and it 
was not without effect on milling. While the inter- 
est of the miller was naturally in the direction of 
cheaper wheat, in order that he might furnish flour 
at as low prices as his competitors, an effort was 
made to keep up wheat values to a fictitious basis, 
and those disposed to move with more conserva- 
tism, were carried helplessly along in a direction 
they were unwilling to go. A leading miller, talk- 
ing upon this subject a few days ago, made this 
expressive remark: ‘‘We made something on our 
flour account, but lost on our wheat account.”’ In 


these words is doubtless to be found a true repre- | 
sentation of the business done by most of the local | 


mills last year. 


The miller who will acknowledge | 


that he much more than cleared himself is an ex- | 


ception rarely met with and there are probably 
some who came out with a balance on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 


During the year ending Nov. 30, the flour pro- | 


duction touched figures once more exceeding all 


with a ‘aia Prarie for 2 Some at fairly pabletetenre 
prices, and with the production curtailed by low | 
water, the millers are placed in a strong position. | 


One feature lending a good deal of strength to the 
situation is the absence of stored flour. A year ago 
there were about 150,000 bbls in Minneapolis alone, 
while nearly every firm had more or less at Duluth 
and other points in the east. Instead of having any 
stored stocks now, there is probably not a mill in 


the city which has not considerable orders on its | 


books which it finds difficulty in filling. 
The following table gives the weekly flour out- 


| put of the Minneapolis mills for the year ending 











Nov. 30, 1886 : 

Week ies cl Bbis. Week paqne— Bbls. 
DOC. G.2.sceusciue ~ 12,600 | June §...-.....---.---- 143,750 
* ° cmon: ciao ratios 67,540 | 
. a a atin hatin ates ates 96,060 a asanss. aaa 
ie PRS ey ee) SR. we 141,890 
GOR. Fansnceidadwuian 98,050 July 3-- me 137,650 
_ aE RE PRT 84,030 aig Sane 121,850 
er 7 72,360 eet ae “ 145,800 
se aie 90,630 = ES ae 131,000 
Sf: Geb acensciemates 88,480 ae iS . 135,800 
Feb. 6- ace 89,450 Aug. 7- - - 142,200 
7 ipa ae shia 78,050 ae ‘ 121,170 
. ai a 91,670 ae ee 79,480 
rapes me 76,020 |. “* 98.._ 152,100 
Mch. 6.-. 76,690 Sept. 4 aioniasts 141,200 
2-2 75,500 os, oe . 142,780 
<6. hoes, 90,000; ‘ 18___-- _... 182,820 
see 123,400; “ 25 ee 
Apr. 3 , 8 he SS a er 151,900 
ts eh a a 146,700 
ee. Se Re eee | OR éiéane Sees 
a saab ni 108,370 fe SOE Fee 500 
May -4....cn S25. Se { 170)... 80... a 159,300 
oe a«testewne , 116,070 Nov. 6-- ontenba mas . 160,000 
wie. * 120,700  -e " . 161,100 
‘3 _. | 135,500 = a “ 81,600 
< 2 asa | 87 «108,680 
Product Ist six months: 2,480,260 | Product 2d six months 3,477,910 
Product for six months ending May 29__.-..-.----------~ 2,480,260 
Flour product for year ending Nov. 30, 1886, bbls........ 5,958,170 
Dec. 31, 1885, bbls 5,479,080 
| Increase for 1886, bbls__----- ee ee 
Flour product year ending Aug. ‘31, 1885. Rites caida kia sic i 5,221,243 
icieosenanacweis 5,317,672 

“ “ “ “ “ “ ion RE SR, 4,046, 
“ “ “ “ “ s¢ 18982. =e a 3,175, 910 
“ “ “ “ “ i,  ——ste 3,142,972 
oe “ “ “ “ <e  _ ae eS 2,051,840 
“ “ “ “ “ OO a ec ecebain * 1,551,789 
“ “ “ “ “ a a ee 940,786 


past work, and forming a record really only half | 


comprehended by the general public. 


It nearly | 


reached six million barrels, and showed an increase | 


over last year of eight per cent. 


Of the twelve | 


months thus covered, the flour trade for Janu- | 


ary and February was poor, but in March a 
good demand sprang up at home and from abroad, 
and continued up to the present time. 
however, throughout the spring and summer were 


Prices, | 


far from being satisfactory, a continuous decline | 


prevailing. The large stock of wheat carried by 


winter on a falling market caused them to do busi- 
ness ataloss. From Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, with millers 
buying new wheat on its merits, the business 
proved the most satisfactory of the year, though 
margins were small and out of all proportion to the 
capital invested. The exports of flour were at 
times very large, and the total amount exceeds 
last year’s figures by nearly three-quarters of a 
million barrels. 
output was exported, and in 1886, 42.7 per cent. 
Loaded with wheat as they were, the mills ran 
during the summer as they never had before, and 
made a marvelous record for the year. 
crop which the millers had to work upon last 
s2ason was a fine one, and contributed to the pro- 
duction of one of the most superior grades of flour 
ever sent out of Minneapolis. During last winter, 
the mills labored under great disadvantages from 
low water, this being a more prominent feature than 
at the present time. 

Since entering on the new crop year, our millers 
have pursued a more conservative policy in the 
matter of buying wheat, not allowing their pur- 
chases to greatly exceed current needs. They 
have been induced to do this partly because of the 
heavy carrying charges and the loss suffered last 
year, and partly by the abundance of wheat within 
easy reach, removing the necessity for piling up 
supplies for future use. 

Present indications point to a steady demand for 
flour the coming year, and millers derive much en- 


The direct flour exports by the mills of Minneap- 
olis to the foreign countries for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1886, were as follows : 





WES ccrasencnaseaowbame et Geno. on asneccance 261,760 
ee 113,240 July----- ee 
TS eee 146,335 Aug = 190,580. 
ON Sha. 233,790 Sept ----___- _-. 261,680 
7S _.. 264,815 Oct ee ----- 240,275 
eee eee eee “ 214,760 
Exports for year otis 3 ENN OO) SOU ts i oii odin 2,543,740 
Exports for 1885 bbls enemies: 
SRG ete oe i _.... 1,805,876 

” OE  eataencaninnnanninmnenatemie 1,343,105 

* wet i lai acediiet : ~ 1,201,631 

ie “ae oe ---- 1,181,322 

“ A ee ES rE ae: 769,442 

a OM 3 oe eee ee ee ..... 442,598 

“ “ 1878 “ _.---. 109,188 


The receipts of wheat at \ ieee for the 


| year ending Nov. 30, 1886, showed a small decline. 
most of the millers through a greater part of the | 


| snow storms. 


This was due to the freight blockade in November, 
resulting from the switchmen’s strike and heavy 
Had it not been for this blockade, 


| which affected traffic between two and three weeks 
| at the busiest part of the season, and turned wheat 
| in other directions, the receipts would have gone 


In 1885, 33.48 per cent of the city’s | 


couragement from this fact. December opened | 


ahead of last year’s record by a handsome figure. 
The shipments of flour and millstuff were consid- 
erably in excess of 1885, as would naturally result 
from the heavier operation of the mills. The ship- 
ments of wheat were also larger. 


The subjoined table will show the receipts and 


Ty whieaa | shipments as reported by the chamber of commerce 
enero a year ending Nov. 30, 1885 : 











RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 
Mill- Mill- 
Wheat Flour stuff Wheat Flour stuff 
Bus. Bbis. Tons. Bus. Bbls. Tons. 
Jany-- 1,918,560 995 419 195,440 303,211 10,151 
Feby_ 2,268,560 457 528 283,920 330,138 10,902 
March 2,222, 1,889 423 435,120 433,013 13,148 
April _. 1,782; 970 «=—996 348,700 480,529 15,536 
ay - . 2,081,750 1.675 391 466,950 452,697 16,371 
Jane_:~_. 2,350,150 1,475 340 394,350 543,282 16,844 
July._-_-- 3939,850 2,562 434 354,750 548,560 18,618 
Aug_- 1,796,850 1,267 169 222,110 460, 13,317 
Sept ___--- 3,971,000 1,570 451 585,200 604,817 17,110 
Oct _._____ 4,428,050 1,801 1,387 707,150 541,818 16,229 
Nov _ 5,599,100 1,743 756 1,321,100 533,338 16,519 
Dec. 1885._ 2,472,960 2,150 713 414,960 222,952 8,850 
Total ___ 22,832,020 18,554 6,107 5,729,750 5,455,015 173,595 

Same time, 1885— 

33,859,480 21,688 3,560 5,458,880 5,300,015 150,394 


These figures shew on their face a local consump- 
tion of over half a million barrels, which is hardly 
possible in a town of 160,000 people. But the re- 
ported production is certainly within ten thousand 
barrels of the exact amount, and we believe it to 
be within a thousand barrels. 





JOHN JAMES, 
OF JOHN JAMES & CO, 





“PROMINENT EASTERN FLOUR MEN. 


(SEE PAGE 31.) 

Mr. Crosby, senior member of the firm of E. Crosby 
& Co., is one of the oldest and best known flour 
dealers in New England. He began in a small 
country mill in 1850, having fitted it for milling 
western wheat, first from Western New York, then 
from Ohio and Michigan. He continued this busi- 





| ness some eleven years, finally traveling about by 


| team with samples selling to merchants. 


He be- 
came much interested in mills and machinery and 


| devoted time and means to a study of both, making 


| takes his turn on the road as of yore. 


| found anywhere. 


the acquaintance of prominent millowners in so 

doing. In 1861 he sold his mill and took the agency 

for an Akron, O., mill and one in Canada West. He 

still continues in the flour business, although now 

71 years of age, but has had a son and two sons-in-. 
law associated with him for along time. He often, 
His firm is, 
one of the largest and most reliable in that line in, 
New England. Among the prominent mills they, 

represent is the Minneapolis, operated by Crocker, 

Fisk & Co., one of the oldest firms in the milling 
metropolis. 

Mr. Styne is one of the liveliest brokers to be 
He has been in the business in 
Pittsburg, Pa., for twenty years, and as a proof of 
his popularity with millers wears a $1,000 gold 
watch presented him by F. S. Hinkle, former pro- 


| prietor of the Holly mill, Minneapolis, for which 


Mr. Styne has long been agent. He sold over 84,- 
000 bbls during the crop year of 1885-6, over half of 
which was Holly mill flour. He also represents the 


| Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St, Louis; the Florence 
| Milt Co., Stillwater, Minn.; J. F. Williams & Son, 


| capable man. 


| and advancing to the grade of salesman. 


Coshocton, O.; Call & Blake, Canton, O.; the Cres- 
ton Mill Co., Creston, O.; E. P. Rhodes & Co., 
Bridgeport, O., and Dircks, Jenney & Co., Marietta, 
O., of which latter firm he is a member. 

Mr. Tyler is not only a shrewd, energetic business 
man, but is a generous, whole-souled gentleman. 
His principal business is the management of an ex- 
tensive cracker factory, but he operates the Bridge- 
water flour-mill at Fredericksburg, Va., and trans- 
acts a large business in flour and grain, though the 
latter branch is managed by Kelly Gootee, a very 
The annual sales of flour average 
over 50,000 bbls, and this in a section where the 
competition is unusually active. Mr. Tyler is a 
well preserved and vigorous gentleman, whose 46 
years rest lightly on him, and who does not allow 
the cares of business to prevent him from enjoying 
the good things of this world. 

Mr. Lynch was born in 1850 and is 36 years old. 


| He entered the Glasgow flour house of John Gebbie 


at the age of 17 years, remaining there three years 
He went 
to Philadelphia in 1870 and went into the flour com- 
mission office of L. Knowles & Co. as salesman, 
where he remained twelve years, when he founded 
the present house of Lynch & McDowell, his part- 
ners being his younger brother Hugh, and John R. 
McDowell. The firm, although young, has already 
secured a widely extended patronage and justly 
ranks among the most reliable flour commission 
houses of the east. 

William Stratton, whose thirty-four years sit 
lightly on him, made his start in the flour business 


| as shipping clerk for the Yaeger Milling Co., of 
_ Carlinville, Ill., in 1873. Six years later he resigneg 
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PRAY MFG. COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SOME OF THE LARGEST AND FNS The WORK of THIS COMPANY 
MOST SUCCESSFUL MILLS = \ | CAN BE SEEN IN MORE 
IN MINNEAPOLIS THAN A THOUSAND 
WERE EQUIPPED BY US. MILLS IN THIS TERRITORY. 
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Millbuilders #@ Millfurnishers. 
Complete, Exact, Reliable, Prompt 


AND SUCCESSFUL WORK. 
The Livingston Roller Mill, The Pye Centrifugal Reel, 
The Peerless Buckeye Engine, 
‘The Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier, 
The Celebrated Dufour Bolting Cloth. 
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From the location of this Company, buyers in the Northwest re- 

ceive Benefits in Freight, in Promptness, in Time and in Prices, 

which no competing establishment can offer. Millers projecting 
improvements, or desiring to build, write us for estimates. 


PRAY MFG. COMPANY, 


Minneapolis, - . Minnesota. 
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and took the New England agency for a St. Louis | effort was made to get the shops of the city to enter 


mill. He now represents the Regina Milling Co., 
of St. Louis, in New England, where he has worked 
up a large trade and become very popular. 

James H. Knowles is an old and widely known 
New England flour salesman, who for many years 
represented the Yaeger Milling Co., of Carlinville, 
Ill., and afterward took the agency for the Anchor 
Milling Co., of St. Louis. 


-COOPERING IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


i} HE coopering business in Minneapolis the 








past year has been done on very close mar- 
gins, there being an excess of producing 
capacity, and under pressure of sharp com petition, 














a pool, placing the selling of barrels and buying of 
stock in the hands of one party, with proper re- 
strictions, but there was not a unity of opinion on 
the subject and it was dropped. The coopers at this 
time began to get restive under the pressure of low 
wages, and on Oct. 11 there was a general strike. 
The men at first asked for 16c per barrel, and 
brought strong pressure to bear on the managers 
to induce them to fix some uniform basis warran- 
ting the payment of fair wages. Half a dozen 


| meetings were held by the managers, at which 


prices of barrels have been carried down to a point | 


only once before reached in former years. One 
large boss shop, favorably situated, is believed to 
have received fair returns, but the others, espec- 
ially the codperatives, evidently did little better 
than to make ends meet. While the mills manufac- 


tured nearly half a million barrels of flour more | 
than last year, the exports were unprecedentedly | 
large, and this, together with the extensive use of | 


sacks for domestic trade, had the effect of mater- 
iaily reducing the number of barrels used as com- 
pared with 1885. The sales of the year ending 
Nov. 30 were 2,483,130 bbls, against 2,758,400 bbls 
for the same period last year. In this connection it 
is interesting to note the proportion of flour bar- 
reled and sacked, as shown below : 


1886. 
Per cent pon gg (in jute sacks)-_..--.------__ 


ich cet 42.7 

‘* put into barrels--_-_-...-...- sasoee 41.6 

a ** sacked for U. S. trade_____.-_- -- 15.6 
1885. 

Per cent exported (in = me id ainsi cael mks ee ee 33.48 

put into barrel pears st Sie Jed e oa le 

7 “* sacked for U. s. i. ee areca ace 


This shows that there was nearly nine per cent 
more flour put into sacks than a year ago, and dem- 
onstrates how fast the sack is superseding the 
barrel as a flour package. A new feature calcu- 
lated to accelerate this is the large use of small 
cotton sacks for the eastern trade, which, as will 
be seen, has already become an important factor. 
Where, two years ago, this kind of a sack was in 


| ness here. 


pools, divisions of territory and other plans were 
proposed as a means of solving the problem, but all 
amounted to naught. 
to compromise at 15c, and some of the codperative 
shops accepted the proposition and resumed work. 
The boss shops held out until Oct. 27, when they 
too allowed the price, which has since been main- 
tained under a signed contract. The result of this 


At this, the coopers offered | 








contest was remarkable, and was only brought | 
about by the men holding together as they have | 


not done before in late years. 
There are eleven shops in Minneapolis at present, 
the same number as last year. 


Some of the older companies, however, have re- 
duced their membership, and the total number of 
coopers employed in these institutions is practically 


| unchanged. There were 583 coopers at work in the 


city Dec. 1, against 581 last year, 368 being in the 


| codperative shops. 


Doud, Son & Co. during the year were twice 
burned out, and at the last time went out of busi- 
The Stevens shop was also burned, but 
was rebuilt, though now unoccupied. The Empire 


| Codperative Bbl. Co. was organized the present 


month, the membership being mostly composed of 
the former journeymen of the Stevens, which is 
temporarily closed up. The shop of Robert Parr 
was recently started with asmall force. The great 


bane of the coopering business in Minneapolis, is | the work of the American Bank Note Co., whose 


| an excess of barrel producing capacity. While 


small use, they are now turned out by the thou- | 


sands. There were 930,000 bbls of flour sold in 
these small packages the past year. 

The only way in which our coopers were enabled 
to make barrels for the prices they have received, 
was by getting their stock at a considerably re- 
duced cost. Formerly, oak packages were mostly 
used by the mills, and the stock for these cost about 
two cents more thanelm. The millers, looking for 
some place to cut down the expense of producing 
flour, gave the elm barrel a trial, and finding it 
satisfactory, used it extensively. In fact, this 
package was so much favored on account of its 
cheaper price, that in time the oak men were 
forced to place their stock on a par with elm, and 
both kinds have since remained on that basis. 
Hoop-poles and shaved hoops have also been ex- 
ceptionally cheap, and likewise heading. 

Barrel prices during the year have ranged all the 
way from 40c down to 33c, few, however, being sold 
at either of these limits. Figures that would prob- 
ably fairly represent the average price obtained was 
36 and 38c. This is for ten-hoop (hickory) barrels, 
which are about the only kind made by the Minne- 
apolis shops. At the present time, barrels are 
quoted at 34 to 36c, more being sold at the former 
than the latter price. 

Wages throughout the year have been variable, 
and at no time high. During the first six months, 
commencing with Dec. 1, and ending April 1, the 
sales of barrels were very light, and kept the coop- 
ers scantily employed. Through this period the 
price of making varied, and got as low as 12}c per 
barrel on hand work. Early in February, agitation 
for better wages was begun, and in the latter part 
of May an arrangement was made between the 
shop managers and working coopers to make the 
standard price 15c. This, however, did not cover 
all the shops, as it was stipulated that those already 
having barrel contracts at low prices were to con- 
tinue paying the same wages as previously. A 
schedule for barrels was agreed on at the same 
time, but was not long kept ; and in a few weeks, 
wages were again demoralized. In September an 


machinery in two shops has been discontinued, 
there is yet at least double the capacity needed, 


to prices and profits. 
of this, have come to a point where they are will- 
ing to forego any return on their money invested if 
but assured of steady employment at reasonable 
wages, but even this is not always forthcoming. 

The annexed table, giving the sales of barrels by 
weeks, will show the course of the barrel business 
for the year : 





Of these, eight are | 
codperative, which is one more than a year ago. | 


Week ending— Bbls. Week outing Bbls. 
Cae ae ee 8,100 June 5_- aces 50,200 
ee 7 REAR 13,400 ie 68,250 

a aS 51,800 “ 19 46,000 

I sacs ns kas gna 34 000 - = “ 62,200 

WOR Wet ace os 255. 54,800 July 3_--------- 65,360 
i Sion ai cess 49,500 =~ = 49,640 

“ ££. aus 43,300 an se 74,000 

a = oensas 47,000 — 71,500 

a ae g 45,900 “ 31__ 67,500 

Feb. 6_-- 47,500 Aug. 7 71,280 
a re 36,500 ‘ 14 51,800 

a ann 34,700 * = 30,200 

oF, 30,000 “ = 66,500 

Mee, ae. .5--2 30,700 Sept. 4 70,200 
2) 5S eS. 26,300 “* 11 58,900 

ig ate 31,000 “ 18 65,200 

“ 99. 42,500; “ 25... 48,400 | 

oe 6 31,100 Oct. 2 63,800 
ae 32,700 “* 9 66,500 

1 29,000 —_~ 50,750 

— =e 31,100 ‘22 41,300 

ON kes 39,300 “ 30 65,600 

May 8 37,700 Nov. 6 76,000 | 
ey: 40,100 com 77,400 

- 2 38,450 - 42,050 

“* 2 44,600 7. 41,550 

Total bbis 951,050 Total bbls 1,532,080 


Bbls made six months ending May 29, 1886 ; : 951,130 


Total barrels made year ending Nov. 30, 1886 2,483,150 
Barrels made year ending Nov. 30, 1885______ 2,758,400 


The appended table will show the strength of the 
respective shops of Minneapolis on Dec. 1, 1886: 
No 


Hired Other 

Members. Coopers. Hands. 
Cooperative Bbl Co.*+ ; 16 25 
North Star Bbl. Co.*+ 2 13 24 
eats righ ~~ Co.*+ 4 6 15 
Pie se aes... >... 6 2S 30 2 
Hennepin Bbl. De: go ye 50 13 35 
Minnesota Bbl. Co.* ae 
Jas. Kennedy sis 17 
Acme Bbl. Co.* ae . #2 
Robert Parr__- F 8 
Hardwood Mfg. & Storage Co.+ 150 60 
Empire Bbl. Co.* in ae 


368 159 
+Machine shops. 


With a greatly improved outlook for milling, the 
current year promises to be much more favorable 
for the coopering trade than the one just closed. 


*Operated on cooperative plan. 





J. L. WILLFORD, 
OF THE WILLFORD & NORTHWAY MFG. CO. 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE. 





This holiday number is printed on paper fur- 
nished by the Graham Paper Co., of St. Louis, 
whose promise was to make for it the finest quality 
of paper which could be manufactured. That the 
company has kept its word will be seen by aglance 
at this page. 

The body type is from the foundry of the Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., the famous Philadel- 
phia type makers. Most of the display type is from 
the Central Type Foundry, of St. Louis, makers of 
the most beautiful series of artistic types in Amer- 
ica. The press work was done by Kimball & Hatch, 
of Minneapolis, to whom great praise is due for the 
promptness with which the work was done and its 
superior quality. 

The beautiful cover pages of this number were 


| artists are known the world over for originality, 


taste and skill. Without intricacy of design, or 


and out of this arises a struggle for trade ruinous | unnecessary elaboration, the whole effect is harmo- 


The coéperatives, on account | 


nious and pleasing, and we believe this will be the 
general verdict. The same company executed the 
handsome advertisement of E. P. Allis & Co. and 
C. A. Pillsbury & Co. 

I. Monasch, the Minneapolis lithographer, has 
done excellent work on the colored pages in this 


number. 
L. 8S. Ipsen, O. Herford and George E. Graves are 


the artists who drew the illustrations. 

The Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., of New 
York city, did the photo-engraving. This portion 
of the work was executed in a most satisfactory 
manner and with remarkable promptness. This 
has been found by the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to 
be the best, promptest and most competent photo- 
engraveing establishment in America. 
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A miller sat in a chestnut tree, 

And cracked some ancient nuts for me. 
He said that flour was cheap as dirt, 
That his bank account was badly hurt 
By the profitless trade of the dying year; 
That flour was low and wheat was dear. 


Ring out, my merry chestnut bell, 
Ring sharp and clear, and to him tell 
That this same tale he told before, 
And bid him tell it—nevermore. 


The builder of mills, in his easy chair, 
To me doth often sadly swear, 

That business to the dogs must go, 

If prices keep so very low, 

That things So k aakiy blue and drear, 
And says fo shoot the glad New Year ! » 


Ring out, oh, trusty chestnut bell, 
Ring sharp and clear, and to him tell 
That this same tale he’s told before, 
And bid him tell it—nevermore. 


Now let me sit in mine office chair, 

With my good big pen and my frowsy hair, 
And let me write that “in eighty-seven 

Both millers and furnishers find their heaven, 
For prices will rise and profits will grow,” 
And then I can say ‘“‘I told you so.” 


Bat hark! do I hear a chestnut bell ? 
0, ’tis only a card, with words that tell, 
Ne lay it away on my. dusty shelf, 
ohm something of a liar myself.” 
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‘Shumaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Improved Silver Creek 


CORN MEAL BOLT # REFINER 


And Other Milling Specialties. 











WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
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BRANDS: 


FRONT RANK. ARCADE. 


SANDERSON’S BEST. 










LAC LA BELLE. KING BEE. 


Tre NEW FRENCH 


Middlings Purifier, 


IMPROVED xt AND « PERFECTED. 


NEW - AND - EXCLUSIVE - FEATURES: 


| THE UNDER BLAST WILL PURIFY FINE MIDDLINGS without waste. No poceets re- 
= : a arrangement of valves, partitions or other 
useless lumber 


THE CHAIN CLOTH CLEANER. = ONLY PERFECT DEVICE for cleaning the 
oth. Keepsthe cloth perfectly clean and in no way 
interferes with the 5 how of middlings or air currents. Does not jar, 
paste or wear the cloth. Can be easily applied and used with benefit 
on all other purifiers. 


‘THE SHAKING CONVEYOR MAKES PERFECT SEPARATIONS, and does not Pulver- 
ize the Middlings. 


ASPIRATOR AT TAIL. THERE BEING TWO FANS, the air currents are not affected 
when the aspirator is at work. The only aspirator that takes aid 
through the tailings instead of simply passing air up one side of themr 


THE CLOTH STRETCHER. THE ONLY ONE STRETCHING CLOTH in the direction 
of the flow of middlings. 


THE BALANCED MOTION REQUIRES NO BRACING, runs without the trembling 


motion common to other purifiers, and requires little power. 


It |s the KING of Purifiers. 


We send it to any responsible parties on trial, guaranteeing that it will 
do the work that any Purifier will do, both in quality and quantity, 
with less waste and less attention. 


——+>4<+— 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND LOW PRICES. 


ROLLINS MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ° MINNESOTA. 



























+ SPILLMAN :- &- WEEKS, ‘* 


419 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Fresco Painters and Interior Decorators. 


Messrs. Spillman & Weeks personally attend to all their Decorating, which at once insures the most modern and unique designs and 
the richest effects in color. Their numerous friends and patrons are sufficient guarantee of the success of their method. 










E. HARRISON CAWKER, __ - ' 


at CAIWKER’S + MILL + DIRGCTORY «© 


Contains Names and Addresses of the Flour Mills of the UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


ONLY LIST OF THIS TRADE PUBLISHED. : PR ICE $10. : SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


- - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
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HE DOMAIN of Prince Flourizel, who 
reigned over the enchanted Floury 
Kingdom, was a curious country. There 
“mG all day long itsnowed. Summer and 
winter, spring and fall, the white flakes, 
smaller than a pin-head and finer than a needle 
point, flew through the air and settled down on 
everything. The oldest inhabitant could not re- 
member the time when the ground of this spotless 
kingdom was not white, and, although occasionally 
the flakes would cease falling for a short time, and 
the atmosphere became comparatively clear, so 
much had already fallen that there was nothing 
uncovered to be seen. This snow didn’t melt, but 
remained as it had descended, in piles and heaps. 
When you came to examine it, you found it a 
strange snow. It fell as readily in warm weather as 
in cold, and an odd, rumbling, grumbling, grinding 
sound accompanied the downfall. 

The people of the Floury Kingdom didn’t mind 
it, this constant flaky shower of white particles. On 
the contrary, they enjoyed it hugely, and when it 
was coming down at its thickest and fastest rate, 
they would smile one to another and remark, 
“‘well, this is a fine day, isn’t it?” They delighted 
in the constant rumbling and grumbling which 
accompanied the storm, and were never so well 
pleased as when the noise was at its highest and the 
white dust flying thickest. The truth was, these 
worthy people produced all this dust and noise 
themselves. They worked all day and night at it, 
in all seasons, and at all times; it was their busi- 
ness in life, and they were contented and happy 
while engaged in it. 

Prince Flourizel was a popular and efficient ruler. 
All day long he sat in his royal hammock of deli- 
cate whitened cobwebs and issued his orders to his 
busy subjects, and saw that they carried them out 
properly. There was no shirking, I assure you, in 
this cheerful kingdom. The work was beautifully 
systematized, being divided and subdivided among 
the different classes according to their ability and 
peculiar fitness for its various branches. 

Among the nobility of the country, the great 
family of Buhrs ranked very high. They were a 
mighty, round visaged, good natured race ; rough 
of countenance and hard looking. They were one 
eyed and inclined to grind somewhat when it came 
down to business, but withal, a jolly, industrious, 
contented lot ; humming to themselves all day long 
as they worked and always busy. Although they 
traced their descent direct from France, and were 
the mainstay of the Kingdom, they were not too 
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proud to work—neither did they boast of their 
family history, which reached back thousands of 
years. 

It was said that their humility was the result of 
the recollection that they came into the Kingdom 
originally ‘‘on their Uppers,” but the Nethers (who 
constituted fully one-half of the race) good humor- 
edly laughed at the insinuation. Their faces were 
marked, as I said before, and asa class they were 
particular as to dress. 

The military of the Kingdom were called ‘‘ Clean- 
ers.”? It was their business to keep all improper 
characters out of the country, and to allow no dirt 





THE BUHRS. 


to enter into the manufacture of the beautiful, spot- 
less product of which Prince Flourizel was so 
proud, and by the disposal whereof he obtained 


money enough;to "sustain his position and keep up 
his court and standing army. 

The Brands should not be overlooked in intro- 
ducing the important classes of the Floury King- 
dom. Arrayed in red, and blue, and green, and 
yellow, they might have been thought flashy else- 
where, but in this happy country they were regard- 
ed as markers for style and recognized leaders in 
matters of art. Beyond being a trifle brassy, they 
were an excellent people and of great use in the 
Kingdom. 

The Packers were the last people in the domin- 
ion, but none the less important for all that. It 
was their business to gather together the fine par- 
ticles and pack them in sacks and barrels. Ah, a 
lively, rollicking set these! They would fly after 
the white specks, grab them and run them into 
various receptacles as quick as a flash. Then an- 
other detachment would jump on them and crowd 
them down into the barrels and dance up and 
down on them in great glee. As fast as the barrels 
and sacks were filled, they were mysteriously 
pushed out of the Floury Kingdom into Every- 
mansland. What became of them then, only King 
Flourizel and his Prime Minister, Lord Profitenloss 
knew, and they kept it dark, for it was a state 
secret. 

There were numerous other classes in this King- 
dom, of whom it is unnecessary to speak, save to 
say that they were all honest, jolly and happy, as 
well as perfectly contented. 

Prince Flourizel held his possession by a grant 
from his august father, old King Overshot, who 
was monarch of a watery territory situated near 
the Floury Kingdom. The old king, although 
aged, was still of mighty power. As he had grown 
older he had become very cranky in his ways. An 
incessant talker, full of anecdotes and fond of hear- 
ing his own voice, the old king gossiped and bab- 
bled away all day long to any one foolish or idle 
enough to listen. Had he lived in these modern 
days, my dear children, he would have made a tip 
top traveling man, but, as it was, he was only a 
fairly successful, but very well satisfied monarch. 

Talking Oak, King of the forest, a near neighbor 
of King Overshot, was something of a conversa- 
tionalist himself, and these two used to indulge in 
long and confidential gossips during the drowsy 
summer days. 

To return to Prince Flourizel and his people. 
You might have journeyed all over this wide, wob- 
bling world in those merry times, and nowhere 
could you have found as happy, as comfortable and 
as jolly a place and people as these. 


Had you wandered into this Kingdom, you would 
have felt its influence directly. You would not 
have seen the good people, of course, because, as I 
said before, the land was enchanted, and naturally 
its people were invisible to human eyes. You 
would only have seen some huge stones rubbing 
themselves together ; you would have heard the 
grinding and have marked the white dust flying, 
but the curious people and their remarkable Prince 
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Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel 


THE - WORLD’S :- VERDICT. + 


ILLINOIS. 








Ife: 





‘“‘Our mill is now fully two months in operation, and we can judge of the merits of all our ma- 
C. H. SEYBT, chinery. The nine Geo. T. Smith Centrifugals are simply perfect. They have not given us a mo- 


ment’s trouble. They do perfect work on all kinds of material. They have one excellent quality 
Aug. 37, 1886. a they are clean feeders. In one word, they are sensible, cleanly, and thoroughly effective machines.” i 
‘““My mill here which has been com leted and runnin; since first of ‘October is ‘doing ‘excellent 
T. KOENIGSMARK, work. Am milling on the Centrifugal bolting system and using thirteen of your No. 0 Centrifugal 
Nov. 19, 1886 Waterloo, Il! Reels, and find them to work to my entire satisfaction, doing good work with very little power. Am f 
hee z ’ "driving them with three-inch open belt.” j 
INDLE ; on “We are pleased to say that we know the Centrifugal system, and the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugals j 

PRINDLE & BORTON, are much superior to any others. Our twenty-one years’ experience enables us to make this unso- 

. Aug. 25, 1886. Marion, Ill. licited statement. 


“Our mill, built by Mr. Jno. Webster, on the Geo. T. Smith Full Centrifugal system, has been in 
full operation for some time and the results are all we could possibly desire. The mill was built for 
a capacity of 200 barrels, but we are now making 240 barrels per day, and we are not Fis using the 


full capacity of the Centrifugals. The machines are running smoothly and quietly, and we are using 
FOULDS & Cco., but little power. Our floursof the different grades are equal to any ever offered in this market. We 
Nov. 15, 1886. Cincinnati, O. are making a sharp, strong flour, and at the same time it hasa most excellent color. Our finish is 


clean and our yield ood. The mill as a whole is the admiration of all who have examined it, and 
the high character of our product has already procured us visits from a large number of millers and 
flour dealers.” 


A. A. TAYLOR, “Tam more than pleased with your Centrifugal bolting system. I can drive with a third less 
Aug. 11, 1886. Loudonville, O. power. 
MICHIGAN. 
“ Awarded first premium by the Michigan State Fair, held in Jackson, Sept. 13 to 17, on both our 
ELDRED MILLING CO., Patent and Straight Flour, made at our Sontrifagsl Mill, using the full Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal 
Oct. 2, 1886. Jackson, Mich. System.”’ ;| 
T. B. TAYLOR ‘‘ After using several makes of bolting machines we were compelled to abandon them and pur- 
ig 4 chase your Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel which is working to our entire satisfaction, and doing all 
Oct. 26, 1886. Jackson, Mich. you claimed for it.” 





‘‘ Being duly sworn, deposes and says he witnessed a practical test of the Geo. T. Smith Centrif- 

CHAS. B. ALLEN, ugal Reel, at which their largest machine, carrying an 11-inch pulley, was driven by a one-inch open 
Jackson, Mich. belt, and while thus operated was so loaded with low grade meal from the rolls that it did bolt 

‘ through No. 12-14-16 silk, six barrels and eight pounds of flour per hour, the separation being perfect.”’ 


one ; re “ Being duly sworn, says he assisted in making a test of the Geo. T. Smith Centrifagal Reel 
LUTHER J. CURTIS, using the largest reel ‘clothed with equal Nos. 12, 14 and 16 silk, bolting over six barrels per hour, 
Jackson, Mich. using a one-inch belt to drive the Centrifugal. 


W. K. GIBSON “T hereby —- that Charles B. Allen and Luther J. Curtiss are personally known to me as 

errs ’ milling engineers and practical millers. That on July 15, 1885, they severally testified to the above 
Notary Public. Jackson, Mich. statements and signed os them.”’ 

: s ‘““We know the Improved Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal to be far superior in every respect to any 

GEO. T. SMITH M. P. CO other bolting machine yet devised, but we believe in > ogg and improvement, and we accordingly 

eli its 4 offer and will pay twenty-five thousand dollars for a bolting machine better than our Centrifugal, in 

Nov. 17, 1886. Jackson, Mich. quality of work, capacity, economy of power and room, durability and convenience. The machine 


to be one on which patents with such claims as will protect us in its manufacture can be obtained.” 

** With reference to the Centrifugal system of bolting, will say that when I adopted it about four 

LEWIS EMERY. JR years ago I did not know of any one using a full Centrifugal bolting system on a large scale for the 

’ 2 full product of the mill. I have tried several kinds of Centrifugals but am now using a full line of 

Nov. 8, 1886. Three Rivers, Mich. your Reels with results altogether satisfactory, as Iam able to compete successfully in price and 
quality of flour in the largest and best flour markets in the world.” 




















ELI STRONG, “Believing that the best is the cheapest, can say your Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels have 
Oct. 8, 1886. Kalamazoo, Mich. always filled the bill.” 
UNION MILLS ‘* A practical test was made in the ‘Union Mills’ a short time ago by myself and our head miller 
’ to ascertain the merits of the different — machines we had in use, each manufacturer claimin 
W. J. Kinmont, Manager. superiority for his machines. The test proved the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel to do the best work 
Sept. 1, 1886. Detroit, Mich. with the least power.” 
‘*Some time since we made a scientific experiment with the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel and 
THOS. B. IRWIN, other machines which were claimed to be as good as the Smith Centrifugal. The flour from the 
Sept. 1, 1886 Detroit, Mich. Smith machine was better in color and tailings very much poorer. Less power was required to drive 
. 5 


the Smith than any of the others. I consider it in all respects the best bolting machine made.”’ 


MINNGSOTA. oi its 


“T started our Reel Monday, alongside the bolt in a test, ranning the same material both in 

M. W. CLARK quantity and quality, being the iast reduction on patent stock, and had not run half an hour before 

" ’ I think it was demonstrated our reel far excelled in quality of flour. In fact, you would hardly be- 
Aug. 10, 1886. Minneapolis, Minn. lieve it possible so much difference with equally good finish. The parties then changed their cloth 
whichimproved their flour, but the waste was then so greut that I feel it would not be practical in use.” 
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Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. | 


Canadian Shops, Stratford, Ontario. See Page 20. JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


A. F. DAWSON, NORTHWESTERN AGENT, 228 Washington Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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would never have been seen, and their talk and songs 
you would not have’ understood, unless, perhaps, 
you might have yielded to the subtle influence of 
the drowsy whir, to the faint clack, clack and swift 
swish, swish of old King Overshot. Unless you had 
been tired and comfortably drowsy and a little 
lazy. Then, say it was on a beautiful, warm, odor- 
ous afternoon of mid-summer—and you rested on 
the pile of sacks, and looking out into the blue 
heavens, you had watched a cloud or two far above 
the tree-tops. Then you scanned the trees, and 
from that you observed them closer, and from ob- 
servation you fell into contemplation and imagined 
yourself on their tops, swaying with them back and 





KING OVERSHOT. 


forth, to and fro—gently, and ever so gently, as a 
boatrocks up and down on the quiet waves of a min- 
iature lake. Back and forth, to and fro, while the 
waters murmur and splash, and the sound of grind- 
ing grows fainter and fainter, and finally drops 
into a rhythmic accompaniment. Gradually you 
leaned a little to the left, and your hand made a 
pillow for yourcheek. Youreyes closed for a min- 
ute, and opened again—closed once more, and then, 
with a sigh, you were in the enchanted Land of 
Dreams. 

At first you heard only a confused murmur, as of 
many voices; a distant gentle, buzzing, as of a 
myriad of happy, lazy insects droning in the sun- 
shine. Gradually you perceived the people of 
Prince Flourizel’s land hard at work—the Buhrs, 
the Brands, the Cleaners and the Packers. Then 
you saw Prince Flourizel swinging in his dainty 
cobweb hammock, with the pure white feather in 
his snowy cap—with the spotless banners blowing 
to and froin the summer wind over his princely 
head. Ah, then you saw them all quite plainly, 
these merry people of old, and you heard their 
voices as they ran busily hither and yon, or turned 
round and round, or danced up and down on the 
golden sunbeams which glorified the particles of 
the hazy atmosphere, and came through the daz- 
zling chink in the wall. What were they singing 
as they toiled with such lusty cheerfulness : 


Click clack, click clack, 
My waters by me glide, 
And hasten on, and on, and on, 
To gain the mighty tide. 
I watch them come and note them go, 
And laugh to see them haste, 
And marvel why they fly to seek 
The Ocean’s dreary waste. 


There spoke the good old garrulous King Over- | 
shot, talking away to the wide world of Every- | 





mansland, as was his fashion. He did not know 


that the waters hastened by him to get out of the 
reach of his voice. 

‘Better the solemn sea,’ said they, ‘“‘than the 
everlasting lectures of old King Overshot. Give 
us something new ; he has been telling his old jokes 
to Talking Oak for the last fifty years. Let us 
skip.”’ 

And then you heard the chorus of the great 
family of Buhrs, as they turned round and round 
in a solemn measure, singing a song of their use- 
fulness to the world and their power to make men 
strong and vigorous. 

So they sang—but they did not know that in a 
short time their boasted position would be usurped 
by others, and a busy and pushing world find them 
of but slight service. 

Thus you would have heard these happy folks 
singing and working, working and singing, and 
never a word of sorrow in their songs, nor a trace 
of discontent. 


SECOND BREAK. 


(Demonstrates that happiness cannot last forever, 
for which original remark no extra charge is made. 
Introduces a pair of suspicious characters into the 
Floury Kingdom, and closes this authentic narrative 
with the only correct and reliable ‘‘ theory of dust 
explosions” ever put before the public. ) 

But, this was not all. Prince Flourizel waxed 
wealthy from day to day, and, in his Kingdom, all 
went merry as a chestnut-bell—until—alas, that 
even here, this fatal word must come—until, one 
day, the family of Buhrs stopped working for a 
few hours. Brushing the dust from their eyes, 
they looked about as was their wont upon these 
rare holidays of theirs—and were amazed to see 
standing in their midst, a couple of strangers. The 
new comers were knowing, scientific looking per- 
sons ; they had steely cold eyes, they were solemn 
featured, and of a keen, hard and sharp expression 
of countenance. Their coats were ribbed, and they 
apparently had never relaxed a muscle in their 
wise faces all their lives. 

There was a perfect silence for some time, until 
Prince Flourizel espied them. 

“Hi, there !’ said his Imperial Patentcy (such 
was his official title) as he leaned far out of his 
royal hammock, clutching at the sides with all 
his glutenous fingers. ‘‘ Hi, there! excuse me, but 
may I inquire who, and from whence are ye? and 





THE ROLLS BROTHERS. 


whither do ye go, arrayed in such sad colored gar- 


ments and bearing countenances alien to my King: | 
dom? Speak, prithee, ye solemn faced varlets, and | 
| mock, 


that eftsoons quickly, lest I have ye set upon and, 


tar-dropped and feathered, put ye forth from my | 





boundaries into the cold and cheerless bottom of 
me royal father’s torrent.” 

The persons addressed did not seem in the least 
alarmed or dismayed by the threatening language 
of the Prince of the Floury Kingdom. Indeed, 
they made an attempt to laugh, but only succeeded 
in emitting a sound similar to the effect. produced 
in filing a saw. 

After coolly observing the Prince in a supercilious 
manner, one of the strangers sneeringly said : 

“Don’t try any of that picture-book oratory on 
us, my friend. I assure you it’s scientifically im- 
possible to make any impression on us by mere 
talk, so your threats are useless. My name is 
Rolls ; Prof. Corrugated S. Rolls, and this gentle- 
man is my brother. We are modern, very, the 
latest thing of the century. You have probably 
been unaware of our existence, but that doesn’t 
alter the case—we do exist. We came from a 
pretty warm place, indeed, I may truly call it a 
very hot place, indeed, and I may venture to say 
that we have been consigned to a much warmer 
country by some of our enemies, but we are still 
doing quite nicely, thanks, and we are going to re- 
main right here.”’ 

‘*Stop !’ interrupted the Prince, ‘‘ By the bearded 





PRINCE FLOURIZEL INTERRUPTS. 


wheat of the Prophet, do not anger me, ye super- 
cilious Knaves! know that I am Prince of the 
Floury Kingdom—Flourizel, so-called by all my 
loyal subjects. From such ill-mannered, crop-eared, 
pedantic varlets I brook no words. Science me no 
science. Go, get thee hence, and that hastily, lest 
I do ye some fatal harm.”’ 

The strangers smiled a superior, pitying, half con- 
temptuous smile, and the one who had hitherto been 
silent, placed a single barreled eye-glass to his steel 
blue eye and regarded the Prince with a British 
stare. It was plain to be seen that this was the less 
learned, but more stylish of the Rolls brothers. 
He did not appear as dogmatic as his soberer com- 
panion, but affected a tired, stoical air, which made 
him equally obnoxious. 

His brother, in a rasping and peculiarly exasper- 
ating voice, said : 

‘*Prince or no prince, my medieval but excitable 
friend, your words have no effect on us whatever. 
I could prove to you by a purely scientific course 
of reasoning that your Kingdom, as is said in vul- 
gar parlance, is all moonshine ; that your system of 
working is out of date and entirely erroneous, but 
it is hardly worth my while to reason with you. 
I don’t mind telling you in plain language, suitable 
to the understanding of your barbaric brain, that 
we will do the grinding for this place hereafter, and 
your friends, the Buhrs, will have to travel.’ 

At this the Buhrs could not refrain from a yell of 
laughter, and all the inhabitants of the Floury 


| Kingdom joined in the mirth. The absurdity of 


this statement was so great that the Prince himself 
gave way to his feelings and shook so hard with 
merriment that he nearly fell from his royal ham- 


The Prime Minister, Lord Profitenloss, and Sir 
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BLISH MILLING CO., 
Sept. 29, 1886. Seymour, Ind. 


GOSHEN MILLING CO., 
Oct. 7, 1886. Goshen, Ind. 


GEO. WILSON, 
Aug. 28, 1886. Rochester, N. Y. 


CROSSET & BONESTEEL, 


Full Centrifugal 75 Bbl. Mill. 
Sept. 22, 1886. Janesville, Wis. 


WHITESIDE, THORKILDSON & SHAW, 


Oct. 22, 1886. Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


S. H. COCKRELL & CO., 
Oct. 27, 1886. Dallas, Tex. 


MANSFIELD MILL CO., 


Nov. 19, 1886. Mansfield, Tex. 


SHELLABARGER & GRISWOLD, 


Oct. 30, 1886. 
A. J. EVANS & SON, 


Oct. 9, 1886. Netawaka, Kan. 


Topeka, Kan. 


SALSBURY & VANDEWATER, 


Aug. 21, 1886. Mason City, la. 


KEY CITY ROLLER MILLS, 


Oct. 9, 1886. Dubuque, la. 
WM. M. SALISBURY, 
Nov. 1, 1886. Mason City, la. 


COLBY, WOODS & CO., 





Nov. 17, 1886. Lewisburg, Tenn. 
S. W. BROWN, 
Nov. 24, 1886. Huntland, Tenn. 


INDIANA. 


‘We are now operating our new all Centrifugal mill. We could not suggest any improvement 
at any point. The universal verdict is, we have the best arranged, lightest running mill in the coun- 
try. We attribute all this to the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal System.” 


“In April, 1885, we ordered six of your Centrifugals ; noticed the improvement in our grade of 
flour at once. Our trouble now is, we cannot sleep nights thinking how many cars of flour we are 
behind in our orders. Your Centrifugal Reels are largely responsible for this state of affairs.” 


NEW YORK. 


‘Your machines sent us by special train are simply immense.”’ 


WISCONSIN. 


‘“‘ Our flour is taking nicely. We have put out a good deal of it and all say it is the best, which is 
what we want. Our mill can make 100 barrels in 24 hours without crowding, and clean up in nice shape.”’ 


‘‘You are or should be aware of what we think of the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal bolting system. 
For the Centrifugals, we will say that in our opinion, after more than a year’s experience with them 
on all kinds of stock, we fail to see how they could be improved. We could say lots more in their 
favor, but will only add that as we are now running everything is very satisfactory tous. We will 
take pleasure in showing our mill to any one interested who may call upon us. 


MARYLAND. 


“The eight Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels bought of you last spring are entirely satisfactory 
in every particular. The quality of work they are doing is fully up to and the quantity far exceeds 
our expectations.”’ 


TEXAS. 


‘¢Permit me to thank you and the Todds & Stanley Mfg. Co., of St. Louis Mo., for urging me to 
adopt the full Centrifugal system. We have two mills of 250 bbls capacity each; one a full Centrifu- 
gal system, and the other the old style reels; and after a fair test we must decide in favor of the for- 
mer. The product is clearer and sharper, the machines require less power, and occupy only about 
one-half the space. Your machines do all that is required of them.” , 


“The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugals I bought of the Todds & Stanley Mill Furnishing Co. are all I 
could desire. They have great capacity, and the quality of their work cannot be surpassed. They 
have never given a minute’s trouble. [am running with a 3-inch belt, but a 2-inch belt is all that is 
necessary.”’ 


KANSAS. 
“It is simple justice to you to state that we consider your Geo. T. Smith Improved Centrifugal 


the finest reel ever made. It discounts anything we have previously run. We wish all our Centrif- 
ugals were of the same pattern and of equal workmanship and material.”’ 


‘* We have been using the Smith Centrifugal Reel eighteen months to our entire satisfaction. If 
we were building or remodeling should certainly use the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal system.”’ 


IOWA. 
‘““We have been running our new mill some time to our entire satisfaction. We find that our 
product is cleaner and sharper and of a much higher grade than that from the old style hexagon 
reels. The Centrifugals also occupy less room than the old style of reels, and our capacity is nearly 


doubled. For fine workmanship and finish, together with material used, the Geo. T. Smith M. P. 
Co. beats them all.” 


‘‘ Have two of your Centrifugal Reels ; am highly pleased with them ; would not part with either 


for $1,000 if I could not obtain another of the same make.”’ 


‘“‘The Geo. T. Smith Improved Centrifugal Reels purchased from you have now been running 
about two months. I am better pleased with them every day. I do not think there is another mill 


in this part of the country that can compete with me in quality of flour and quantity obtained from 
a bushel of wheat.”’ 


TENNESSEE, 


‘“‘The No. 2 Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel bought of the Todds & Stanley Mill Furnishing Co., 
has given excellent satisfaction in every respect. We have no fault to find with the machine. it has 
done the work we put it to do with ease and economy of power.”’ 


‘We take pleasure in stating that the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel is giving us unqualified 
satisfaction. It has not yet caused us any trouble whatever, and we wish further to especially note 
the perfection of the arrangement for tightening the cloth on centrifugal. It is shaply perfection 
itself. The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal is the bolt to get the best results from.”’ 
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Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. | 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


A. F. DAWSON, NORTHWESTERN AGENT, 228 Washington Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Canadian Shops, Stratford, Ontario. 


See Page 22. 
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Nutty Flavor, the master of ceremonies, took their 
cue from Prince Flourizel and joined his Imperial 
Patentcy in manifestations of unbounded mirth. 
But the strangers proving equally unmoved both 
by ridicule and threats, the Prince waved his hand 
in the air and commanded his faithful subjects to 
set to work instantly with all the noise possible and 
produce the biggest dust fall of the season, the 





LORD PROFITENLOSS. 


idea being to snow the intruders completely out of 
sight. 

At it they went with a hearty good will. 

Clack, clack, clack, whish, whir, hum, buzz, hum, 
hum, um, m---. Round went the buhrs, and the 
dust began to fall. The Packers, instead of carry- 
ing it to its usual receptacles, began to throw it on 
the strangers. So many packers being at work, 
there necessarily ensued much confusion. The mill 
was crammed full of dust, and the like was never 
seen before. The air was thick with it. The Prince 
himself, although used to the peculiar atmosphere, 





The strangers did not seem in the least annoyed, " with a lightning-rod agent, and, being defeated, 


startled or embarrassed. 

“Curious people, these,’’ remarked Prof. Corru- 
gated S. Rolls, gazing at the scene with a quiet and 
perfectly calm manner. ‘ Rural, very. Harmless, 
of course, but wretchedly ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of science.’’ 

“*Haven’t an ideah of it, deah boy,’”’ answered the 
brother, as he drew an iron filler cigarette from his 
pocket. 

“T don’t believe they know anything of the ex- 
plosive character of flour dust. Professor Tobin—”’ 

“Ah, there, excuse me, old chappy, but have ye 
a light?” 

‘‘Here’s a match, but what do you want withit?”’ 

“Teach the beggars something. Object lesson, 
all that sort of thing, don’t ye know.” 

Here he adjusted his cigarette to his beardless 
lips and put his eyeglass in his pocket. 

“Cawn’t hurt us—and get wid of this fwightful 
wacketand wow. Fancy theirsurpwise.’”’ Here he 
lit the match, and— 

Crash ! 

Bang ! 

A terrific report and away went 

Prince Flourizel, 

Lord Profitenloss, 

Sir Nutty Flavor. 

Away went Buhrs, Packers, Brands and Clean- 
ers—and, alas, forever disappeared the Floury 
Kingdom of Prince Flourizel. 
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They rebuilt the mill some time afterward. But 
it was on a modern plan, with a full roller system. 
These new flour producers are not conversational. 
Like all grinding monopolies, they are grim and 
uncompromising. As for the few buhrs that are left 
in the mill, they have never ceased to mourn for 
their lost Kingdom, although at present they are 
not saying a word. 

The new mill is run on scientific principles, and, 


permitted his victor to run a forked rod up his 
trunk. The following night a storm arose and Talk- 
ing Oak was struck four times by lightning. 





SIR NUTTY FLAVOR. 


His remains were utilized by the fireman at the 
new mill for fuel. 

You might loaf around the mill now for days and 
never hear anything more musical than the snort of 
the angry steam issuing from the escape-pipe. If 
you did drop asleep in the near neighborhood, you 





could stand it nolonger. In vain he called to the 
Buhrs to cease grinding. They were so busy and 
so indignant that they ‘did not hear him—see him 


they could not for the dust. The packers jumped 
up and down, flew hither and yon, dizzy, faint, 


blinded’and ‘excited. The dust grew thicker and 
thicker, and the noise was deafening. 


THE EXPLOSION. 


of course, no self-respecting fairy ever comes near 
it now. 


King Overshot was never reinstated, and after 
hearing of the misfortune that befell the Floury 


Kingdom, the stream which used to run by the 
mill, wept itself dry. 
Talking Oak engaged in an oratorical contest 





would have a nightmare composed of equal parts 
of railway accident and financial flurry. 

The dominion of Talking Oak is now called Peek- 
neek Voods, and it is littered with tin cans and 
empty bottles and fragments of crackers and bits of 
cheese. If you think this story isn’t true, go there 
and see for yourself. 
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CANADA. 


‘““We have just started our new mill, and she runs like a daisy. It is the first mill we have ever 
had anything to do with that there was not something lacking. We are more than pleased with the 
Geo. T. Smith Centrifugals. After using centrifugals ever since they have been built, embracing all 
kinds, will say we have no use for any other kind.” 





MCDONALD & KENDALL, 
July 22, 1886. Alexandria, Ont. 


-SEAFORTH MILLS, 
T. O. Kemp, Manager, 
July 26, 1886. Seaforth, Ont. 


A. W. OGILVIE & CO., 


“The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels are doing excellent work, and entirely to our satisfaction. 
They are neatly finished and durable, light running and readily adjusted to their work, while in ca- 
pacity and class of work performed they far exceed any other centrifugal I know of.” 


‘““We use the Geo. T. Smith New Improved Centrifugal Reels in our Glenora, Goderich, Win- 


nipeg and Seaforth mills, and, as you are aware, are putting them in our Royal mill, now under con- 
struction. After having experimented with many centrifugals we are satisfied the Smith is the best.’’ 


June 12, 1886. Montreal, Quebec. 
J. L. EIDT, 
July 16, 1886, 


ROBSON BROS., 


“The Geo. T. Smith Improved Centrifugal Reel bought last winter gives me entire satisfaction, 
runs with very little power, and is doing its work superior to any machine I know of. It is without 
Mildmay, Ont. doubt a master machine.”’ 


“We take great pleasure in stating that we are exceedingly well pleased with your Geo. T. Smith 
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= Centrifugal Reels. So well pleased are we with the working and the results produced that were we = 
= July 16, 1886. Waterdown, Ont. to build another mill to-morrow we would certainly use the Smith Centrifugal system.” = : 
= : . 2 c - . inna _ = 1 
= ‘We take great pleasure in certifying to the satisfactory manner in which you remodeled our = 1 
= HUNT BROS., mill. Your Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels are doing very good work. They are models of me- = 1 
= July 17, 1886. London, Ont. chanical skill and ingenuity. We find them way ahead of other centrifugals.’’ = : 
= ‘ All the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels used in my mill are of the best material and workman- = 
= JOS. E. SEAGRAVE, ship. The quality of flour and yield were so satisfactory that I did not detain you fifteen minutesin = t 
= July 27, 1886. Waterloo, Ont. my office in settling for them.” = I 
= — ——- : ———— ~ -- -—— - - = t 
= ‘We take much pleasure in saying that the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugals are all doing first rate = 
= IRA GOULD & SONS, work for us, and so far as our experience goes are superior to any centrifugals we have any knowl- = : 
= July 29, 1886. Montreal, Quebec. edge of.”’ = . 
= iam, “ All the machinery in my mill was built in our shops in Stratford. ‘Your Geo. T. Smith Oen- = V 
= HUGH MUSTARD, trifugal has been in operation for one year, and S giving cain satisfaction. They are complete ma- = i 
= Aug. 17, 1886. Wyoming, Ont. chines.” = I 
= BROWN BROS., “Having given the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels placed in our mill a twelve months’ thorough = , 
= Oct. 23, 1886. Welland, Ont. test, we are pleased to say they are giving entire satisfaction : doing all claimed for them.” = t 
= JOHN BALL “* After one year’s trial of the mill you built for me, I am fully satisfied with the work it does. = t 
= ’ The machines all work well, and I return you thanks for the good work and material put into the = t 
= July 20, 1886. Baltimore, Ont. mill. I have not made a change or been delayed a day since the mill started.” = v 
= G. CARTER, SON & CO., _ _“ We cannot speak too highly for these machines. The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels in prin- = : 
= July 23, 1886. St. Mary’s, Ont. ciple are good, and in their operation highly satisfactory.”’ = t 
= A.W. OGILVIE & CO., “We use the Smith Purifiers and Centrifugal Reels, and we have no hesitation whatever in rec- = e 
= Montreal, Quebec. ommending them to the trade.”’ = kc 
= ‘We are well satisfied with the machinery in our mill, which was all manufactured by the Geo. = 
= CAMPBELL, STEVENS & CO., T. yy i at }ecar —— shops - Stratford. ” The a ad — two years, andevery = : 
= part o e mill runs lig urning out 300 barrels of flour per day. The flouris nicely made and = 
= July 17, 1886. Chatham, Ont. . gives every satisfaction to us and our customers.” = al 
= CU t] 
= ‘“We have been running our mill five weeks, night and day, and are well pane’ with itin every = Ww 
= T.&J. MARTIN particular. Since starting it we have had neither chokes nor any stoppage whatever, and as to yield = al 
= . and quality of flour produced, it cannot be surpassed in Canada. The machinery manufactured by = wi 
= June 23, 1886. Ottawa, Ont. the Geo. T. Smith M. P. Co., of Stratford, cannot fail to suit the most fastidious, because it is first- = 
ae class in every respect.’’ = fii 
= peels yal a tS ee eee ee en oe Ee TE Ce 
= ‘My mill has been running eight months and I am better pleased with it every day. The machin- = al 
= F.L. GREEN, ery supplied by the Geo. T. Smith M. P. Co., from their Canadian shops at Stratford, is giving good = m 
= july 17. 1886 Greenwood, Ont satisfaction, runs lightly and smooth. I have yet to see the mill that gives less trouble to run than = 
= ei ’ 4 > this. Had I another mill to remodel I would use your machines before all others.’’ = : 
= ROBSON BROS _‘“ Were we to build another mill to-morrow, we would have it distinctly understood the Geo. T. = de 
= ” Smith Purifiers and Centrifugals were to be putin. In fact, all the milling machinery manufactured = 
= Waterdown, Ont. by your firm is a credit to the milling industry of Canada.” = of 
= MCDONALD & KENDALL, “We have no use for any other machines. In fact, would pay you double price rather than take = = 
= Alexandria, Ont. any other we know as a gift.” = a 
= 2 : 5 i ERS ee = c 
= ‘** All the machinery in my mill was built in your shops at Stratford. Have been running the mill = of 
= HUGH MUSTARD, since March 1, 1886, and is giving entire satisfaction. The Geo. T. Smith Purifiers have noequal,and = th 
= Aug. 17, 1886. Wyoming, Ont. the Centrifugal Reel is a complete success.’’ = fri 
=~ x = th 
= ‘““ Would say that we are highly pleased with your Purifiers and Centrifugal Reels. They are = 
= B. M. BILLINGS, working to our entire satisfaction, Pe we would recommend them to all parties who intend building = th 
= July 19, 1886. Trenton, Ont. or changing their mills, as we consider them the best made in Canada or the States.”’ = Ww 
= — —— = mi 
= J. & J. COLEMAN, _ _ “ We have pleasure in saying the two Geo. T. Smith Machines have been constantly at work dur- = tai 
= Sept. 3, 1886. Norwich, Ont. ing the past twelve months, and have given us entire satisfaction.”’ = ' 
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Canadian Shops, Stratford, Ontario. See Page 24. JACKSON, MICHIGAN. Ps 
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THE CURSE OF INDIAN MILL. 


By Harry P. RoBInson. 
Cen! samme HERE is a tendency 
SNe —* just now to do in- 
justice to the Indian 
—to think and speak 
more meanly of him 
even than he de- 
, serves. This may 
~- be no more than a 
natural reaction 
against the extrav- 
agant laudation of 
him which was so 
fashionable at one 
time, and of which 
Fennimore Cooper 
will stand to all 
time as the most 
conspicuous exponent. None the less—natural or 
not—it is an injustice. The lazy, unwashed, blan- 
ket-swathed and vermin-ridden being who loafs 
about the sidewalks of frontier towns, playing poker 
and drinking whisky, is, perhaps, too low to suffer 
injustice. But the Red Man can still occasionally 
be found in the further west with a very considera- 
ble share of his native picturesqueness of character 
yet clinging to him. And it is this more primitive 
Indian (and he is really the genuine one) to whom 
the injustice is being done. For myself, I have 
never been able to look at an Indian without a cer- 
tain feeling of awe (which has not a little fear in it, 
as well as a good deal of respect,) since I once spent 
a summer at the Indian Mill. 

And first of all I wish to make a confession. It 
will prevent misunderstandings hereafter. Noth- 
ing will be gained by concealing the fact that the 
Indian Mill was not of the kind that you are used 
to in Minneapolis. Itis melancholy, but none the 
less true, that it was not a flouring mill; or, rather, 
the flour that we used to grind out was worth 
twenty-two dollars to the ounce. Gold! Mr. Edi- 
tor, gold! It wasa quartz mill—ten stamps—and 
was built by the proprietors of the Great Cedar 
mine (which had various extensions under other 
names, ail owned by the same men) away back in 
the hills on one of the branches of Clark’s Fork, 
close to where the northeastern corner of the Yel- 
lowstone Park comes now. 
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“*Camp Cedar,” the place was called in the days | 


when it existed. ‘Indian Mill” is a name that was 
given after the incidents happened which I am 
about to describe. Camp Cedar has long been a 
thing of the past. The Clarke’s Fork country as a 
whole is pretty well played out as a mining region, 
and it is seldom now that any man, white or red, 
visits the site of Camp Cedar. Still you may yet 








find hanging around Livingston, or in the newer | 
camps about the Gardner and Yellowstone rivers, | 
an old prospector, who can guide you through the | 


mountains, if you are curious enough to wish to go 
(which I should recommend you not to be) to where 
the old ruins of Indian Mill lie hidden among the 
dense growth of pine and spruce and tamarack. 


The Great Cedar was owned by three good friends | 


of mine, two brothers by the name of Eyre and a 


cousin of theirs called Wickham. I had been mixed | 
up in mining since early in the fifties, and it was | 


chiefly on my recommendation (the result of a visit 


of inspection and numerous assays of the ore) that | 


they bought the claim. It was as an expert and 
friend that I went out with them when they took in 
the machinery for the mill—to make tests and help 
them to get the stamps running. Afterwards, 
when there was little further use for me about the 
mine, I stayed at the camp from a liking for moun- 
tain life and for the shooting and fishing around. 
The Northern Pacific then ended at Bismarck, 
and it took us five weeks of pretty stiff traveling 
to get to camp with the outfit, provisions and ma- 
chinery, packed on a train of some thirty ponies 
and mules. The camp was at an elevation of a lit- 
tle over 3,000 feet, right in the heart of the moun- 
tains. On every side there stretched an endless 
succession of black, pine-clad slopes. Cedar Creek 
(the branch of the Clarke’s Fork spoken of ) was a 
rapid mountain torrent. At one point the gulch 


| on the fire. 


| mine generally. 


through which it tumbled widened out to a few rods 
of fairly level bottom. Here a clump of half a doz. 
en log cabins constituted the camp. Above, on the 
steep hillside, was the mine. Away up, some six or 
seven hundred feet above the stream, a hole in the 
hillside with a good-sized pile of dump below it 
showed where the croppings had been struck and 
the first prospect made. A couple of hundred feet 
lower down another hole with a larger dump, 
showed where the more recent work had been go- 
ing on,—a tunnel having been driven in until the 
vein was struck, and then a shaft had been sunk an- 
other hundred feet. Wereached camp about noon 
one day in May, and had unpacked the mules, paid 
a visit to the tunnels, eaten supper and were lying 
around a huge camp-fire smoking and talking in a 
lazy, disjointed way, glad enough to be at our jour- 


ney’s end. 
ere he came from Ido not know. It was pitch 


black outside the circle of the firelight—the sky 
nearly as black as the pine slopes on either hand— 
and he could easily have come up to within a few 
feet without being noticed. However, we suddenly 
became aware that he was there—standing motion- 
less with his blanket drawn up to the chin and 
looking steadfastly at the fire with two intensely 
black eyes. There was something ghostlike about 
his sudden appearance ; and his figure, as he stood 
out clearly in the full glare of the red light against 
the black background of hill and tree, was not alto- 


gether canny. 
** How ! How! Blackfoot!” called one of the men 


who had been with the mine all winter and was ly- 
ing with us by the fire. 

‘“‘Where the —— did youcome from, John? D—— 
you!’ growled another. 

The Indian did not answer, but quietly crouched 
down till he sat on his heels and continued to gaze 
into the fire. The man who called him ‘ Blackfoot”’ 
was lying next to me, and, in answer to a question, 
proceeded to tell me all he knew about our strange 
visitor. He had appeared in a similarly mysterious 
way several times before. Once or twice he had 
been induced to talk and he spoke English well— 
having presumably learned it from the fathers at 
one of the missions which the Jesuits have so mar- 
velously established and maintained in the wilder- 
nesses of the remote northwest. He claimed to 
be the last of the once powerful Blackfoots, [the 
genuine Blackfoots, that is] and had on more 
than one occasion broken out into such fierce curs- 
ings of white men in general, and of the inhabi- 





tants of Camp Cedar in particular, that the men | 
| we soon prepared to turn in. 


had concluded that he was insane. This last item 


was not over comforting, and I thought that he | 


looked more uncanny than ever as he sat there and 
stared on at the fire without speaking or moving, 
and, as it seemed to me, without even winking. 


from our hunting grounds. They drove us—fifty 
against one—back into these mountains and we 
lived with the bear and the beaver. When our 
fathers died, we could not bury them by the river 
or the cursed Sioux would rob their graves, so we 
carried each one as he died hereinto the depths of 
the mountains and here we have buried _them— 
safe from the Sioux. Now you white men come, 
when of all the people of the Blackfoots there is 
only one man left to war against you, and profane 
their graves. Here, on the mound where you lie 
and where your fire is burning, are the graves of all 
my fathers. Their spirits hear me, and they curse 


you!” 
For a moment he paused,—still standing with his 


right arm uplifted and his black eyes flashing—long 
and gaunt in the red firelight, taller, it seemed to 
me, against the blackness of the night, than ever 
Indian was before. It was a striking picture, and 
one that no one who saw it will ever forget. 
Hardly had his last words ceased—‘ their spirits 
hear me and they curse you’’—than from out of 
the hills above and behind us there broke that 
wierdest and most diabolical of all the noises to be 
heard on earth, the crash and clamor of a pack of 
coyotes. How white the faces looked around the 
fire as I glanced at them! and I suppose that mine 
was as white. For about a minute the infernal 
yellings of the pack rang in our ears, then, with a 
few dying yelps, it ceased and once more the In- 
dian spoke: 

“Yes, their spirits hear me and they answer. I 
have listened to your talk and nothing of all that 
you have planned shall prosper. Before the snow 
comes again the house that you are to build will be 
gone, and you three who have caused this thing 
shall die. By fire and water shall your deaths be— 
accursed !”’ 

For a second he stood, with his arm stretched to- 
ward us as he had flung it outasif hurling the last 
curse at us from his hand. Then, gathering up his 
blanket around his chin again, he turned. A pace 
or two away from the fire and he was gone. Nota 
sound did his moccasins make as he walked ; not a 
rustle, or crack of a twig did we hear as he disap- 
peared into the forest. As ghostlike as he had 
come, he went; and we were left with his curse 
still ringing in our ears. The whole proceeding 
was very uncomfortable,—very uncanny. 

‘“‘Mad as a catamount on ice,’”? remarked one of 


the men. 
The rest of us did not seem to be inclined for 


conversation, and at a suggestion from Wickham 


It may have been only a coincidence that none of 


_ us lay down to sleep upon the mound where he said 


the graves were, and which I saw on_ looking at it 


| again seemed to be artificial rather than natural in 


After a while, however, we began to forget his | 
presence and the conversation went on without re- | 


straint. We discussed all the work that had been 
done, the amount of ore in sight, the value of the 
various assays, the time that it would take to 


| down fully twenty feet from the fire. 


get the stamps running, and the prospects of the | 


half since the Indian had appeared. He had not 


It was probably an hour and a | 


moved or spoken since he sat down and I think | 


that the whole party was as oblivious of his pres- 
ence as I was myself, when suddenly he rose. All 
eyes turned towards him and the one who was 
speaking left his sentence unfinished. For a mo- 
ment the Blackfoot stood silent, with his eyes still 
Then with a sudden movement he let 


| his blanket slip almost to his waist, where he held 
| it with his left hand, raising his right hand in the 


| fire to us. 


attitude of an orator, and lifting his eyes from the 
Quickly his voice rang out as his eyes 
shifted and flashed from one of us to the other: 
“‘Accursed ! By the bones of my fathers and 
their fathers, whose graves you desecrate, I curse 
you! By the spirits of the warriors of my nation, 
who hear me as I speak, and in the name of the 
Great Spirit, who hears me also, I curse you! 
Through my mouth speaks the anger of a whole 
people that is dead, and in the strength of all their 
spirits I curse you! When we were weak from our 
long war with the Crows—the Upsaraquas,—when 
we were few and they were as the leaves on the for- 
ests, the Sioux—the cowardly Dakotas—drove us 


shape. In my case, I confess, it was not an acci- 
dent that Irolled myself up in my blanket and lay 
I did not 
feel like sleeping on the graves of all the Blackfoot 
nation. The rest, I noticed, all did much as I did; 
and, though the night was by no means too warm, 
the fire was allowed to die out without protest. 
Well, next day we got to work. The pack ani- 
mals were sent out and building commenced. Three 
or more cabins were built, mine with a shed for a 
laboratory attached. A flume nearly a third of a 
mile long brought the water from the creek further 
up, and the first week in June we ran a selection 
from the dump under the stamps. But somehow 
things did not go right. It was good milling ore 
and rich in spots, but the spots were less frequent 
at the lower levels and a lot of worthless rock had 
to be gone through to get the paying bits. How- 
ever the mill was more than paying its way. We 
were more than covering all legitimate running ex- 
penses, and had it not been for innumerable small 
accidents the Great Cedar would have been making 
money. But the machinery kept going wrong. 
One night the laboratory and most of my cabin 
burned down. Then bears took to sharpening their 
claws on the uprights that supported the flume and 
one night some great hulk of a bear sharpened un- 
til he pulled the whole thing down on him. It 
must have surprised the bear considerably ; but that 
was a poor consolation to us who had our head of 


| -water cutoff and the mill shut down for a week. 
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Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel 
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Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Co. 


DELL & SON, 
London, England. 


W. R. DELL & SONS, 
London, England. 


MILLERS’ GAZETTE, 


June 29, 1885. London, England. 


JAMES DEWE, 
Aug. 20, 1886. Reading, England. 


PARKER & ROE, 
Kirkley, Lowestoft, England. 


J. LINDAY, Engineer, 
Sept. 10, 1886. Hill Terrace. Eng. 


A. & R. TOD, 
Sept. 10, 1886. Glasgow, Scotland. 


T. H. WHITE & CO., 


Clarendon Flour Mills, Henry St., 
Sept. 10, 1886. Belfast, Ireland. 


S. & A. G. DAVIS, 
Sept. 9, 1886. Enniscorthy, Ireland. 


LUDWIG FRANZ, 


Aug. 5, 1885. Leiberitz, Austria. 
A. ROSENTHAL, 
Dec. 16, 1885. Neuhaus, Austria. 


MILLERS’ AND BAKERS’ EXPOS'’N, - 


1885. Paris, France. 


FRIEDR. GOETERS, 
Aug. 3, 1885. Odenkirchen, Germ’y. 


KJOBENHAYNS DAMPMOLLER, 


Kopenhagen, Denmark. 


FRIBZOE MOLLER, 


June 28, 1886. Laurvik, Norway. 


H. K. GELLERT, 


July,’86. Port Augusta, S. Australia. 


Canadian Shops, Stratford, Ontario. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


“Tf ‘imitation is the sincerest flattery’ you ought to be greatly flattered by the fact that your 
opponents are always glad to make their machines as nearly like the Smith machines as the law will 
permit.” 


‘‘ Of the large number of machines we have had of you forthe European and Colonial trade, num- 
bering over 1,300, we do not know of one which the miller would part with in favor of a machine of 
some other make.”’ 


“The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel attracted much attention during the recent convention at 
Glasgow, where it was shown at work in Mr. Marshall’s mill. Its enormous capacity, comparatively 
speaking, surprised many millers, and as capacity is a great matter in such machines, we may expect 
that this particular one will be sought after with avidity.” 


“‘T have been using your Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels for some time and have now several 
of them in use, running to my complete satisfaction. I can strongly recommend them to any miller 
as an efficient and not complicated machine.” 


‘¢ We consider that the Geo. T. Smith Machines, after having worked them some years, are the 
best yet produced. They work exceedingly well.”’ 


“*T beg to say that we find the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels do their work well. The useful- 
ness of the lifters and the manner in which the silk is kept clean are unequaled. The machines are 
admired by millers who visit our mill.” ; 


‘¢We have pleasure in stating that the Geo. T. Smith Machine supplied by you does its work to 
our satisfaction, and gives us no trouble.” 


IRELAND. 


“Allow us to say that the Geo. T. Smith Machines we have working are giving us entire satisfac- 
tion. They require very little driving power, and the quality of the work done we have never seen 
obtained by any other machine.’’ 


‘The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels have given us the utmost satisfaction. We know of no 
reel so effective, so convenient. The lifters in the centrifugals considerably increase their capacity, 
and when at work they are noiseless.”’ 


AUSTRIA. 


“Your Centrifugal Reels have an enormous capacity, and we can well dress large quantities with 
them. The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugals are to be recommended to every miller.’’ 


‘“‘T am very much satisfied with the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal flour dressing reel, for it produces 
a very clear and sharp flour. Indeed, it is a pleasure to work with it.” 


FRANCE. 


“Awarded the highest prize to our Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel with Scalper attachment. 
The machines being tested in actual work. More than twenty centrifugals competing, and twenty 
of the twenty-four jurors being Frenchmen.” 


GERMANY. 


‘“‘The Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reel you furnished me with I can say that its work gives me 
very much satisfaction, especially as it takes very little power and does its work excellently.” 


DENMARK. 


‘Your Centrifugal Dressing Machine produces a sharp flour, free from dark points on a silk 
covering, Nos. 11, 12 and 13, 2,000 to 2,200 pounds ground dust of soft wheat perfectly free from flour. 
Its invention means a progress in milling.” 


NORWAY. 


‘We have great pleasure in saying that we are satisfied in every respect with the two No. 0 of 
Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal Reels you furnished us.”’ 


AUSTRALIA, 


“*T think a mill with the Geo. T. Smith Centrifugal system cannot be better. I pride myself on 
having charge of the finest and most complete roller mill in the colonies. I use 252 pounds of wheat 
to a barrel of flour. I have 20 of your Centrifugal Reels. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


A. F. DAWSON. NORTHWESTERN AGENT, 228 Washington Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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But the worst trouble was with the water in the 
It first became serious at the 250 foot level. 
That had to be abandoned for a time, and then it |- 
broke in through the wall on the 200 foot level, and 
though work went on there, bothered the men se- 
riously. After the endof JuneI used to go away 
into the mountains hunting for two or three days 
at a time ; and it seemed as if there was some new 
trouble every time that I returned. Very little 


mine. 


however was said of the Indian and his curse. He 


did not appear again, and we had begun to forget 


him when the first serious disaster occurred. 

The younger of the Eyres—Jim—was drowned. 
It was nobody’s fault but his own. He was stand- 
ing at the 200 foot level waiting for the bucket to 
take him up, when from one of the galleries came 


{ 


which the mist lay in thick flakes and curds of 
pearly grey. 

The day passed without anything unusual hap- 
pening. The mine had not been panning out well 
for some time past. _We seemed to have got into a 
poor section of the lead and the paying spots or 
““nockets”’ were less frequent. The water too had 
almost drowned out the 200 foot level. . Altogether 
things were not very encouraging, when the fire 
came and put the finishing touches to the gloomy 
picture. 

It was past midnight and I had been asleep for 
some time, when I awoke with a strange shouting 
going on outside. I jumped upand ran to my cabin 
door. As I opened it a flood of crimson light burst 
in. Already the flames were shooting up from the 


flames were yet some distance from this storeroom; 
so a gang under the guidance of Eyre set to work 
to bring out whatever was portable. But the struc- 
ture burned as if it had been soaked in oil. Every- 
thing about the building was, of course, of timber, 
and it had all been seasoning through a hot, dry 
summer. So the flames spread with fearful rapid- 
ity. The heat was intense and the flames were 
licking and flickering away up into the sky. It was 
plain that the work of rescuing the properties 
would have to be abandoned, and the three or four 
men who were now in the building were on the last 
trip. 

Suddenly a dark figure appeared against the sheet 
of flame. Everybody recognized him at once— 





the warning that a blast was 
about to be fired. Without 
thinking, apparently, he moved 
further away and stepped over 
the edge of the shaft. The hole 
went down to about 270 feet and 
the water was above the mouth 
of the 250 foot level. He was 
drowned before help could reach 
him. His was the first life lost 
in the Great Cedar, and it was 
curious (so I am sure we all 
thought,) that it should be one 
of the three men against whom 

the Indian’s curse had been di- 

rected. 

We buried him the next day 
about a hundred yards below the 
camp. I performed the service 
and the whole population of the 
camp was present. It was a dis- 
heartening afternoon — gloomy, 
with bursts of rain—and the 
whole affair was sad and discour- 
aging. 

The ceremony was over; the 
grave closed up and we were just 
filing in procession away from the 
spot when suddenly we became 
aware that the Indian was stand- 
ing on the edge of the forest by 
the trail-side watching us. Some 
of the party had already passed 
where he stood. The rest of us 
stopped instinctively and looked 
athim. It was some seconds be- 
fore he moved ; then, taking one 
pace forward from the shadow of 
the trees, he raised the right arm 
with the gesture which we all 
remembered so well. 

“ Accursed !”’ 

His voice was lower and graver 
than it had been on that other 
occasion — more warning than 
wrathful. 

** Accursed! What I told you, 
and what the spirits of my fath- 
ers confirmed, comes true. One 
of you three is dead, and again 
in the names of my people I curse 
youtwo. By fire and water shall 
you die!’ 

The listeners were recovering 
their presence of mind, and 
more than one hand was moving 
toward a revolver when, letting 
hisarm fall suddenly, he stepped 
backward) again and was gone—as silently and 
swiftly as before. 

“By fire and water.’”’ One had died by water ; 
and the fire? Would it come? 

Yes; itcame. It was on the last day of July that 
Jim Eyre was drowned. It was on the 18th of Sep- 
tember that the mill caught fire. On the morning 
of the 18th we had waked to find streaks of snow 
upon the highest peaks of the mountains,—some of 
which rose to a height of nearly 7,000 feet. I do not 
know whether any one else thought of the Indian’s 
words,—‘‘when the snow comes again.”” They were 
the first thing that came into my mindas I stepped 
out of my cabin and saw the streaks and patches of 
glistening white above the black pine slopes against 
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‘“HE RAISED HIS RIGHT ARM.’’ 


rear and further side of the mill. The building was 
higher up the hill than my cabin and usually stood 
against a black background of pines. Now it was 
in a crimson setting. The line of the roof stood 
out black and clear-cut against the sheet of fire 
which shot up from the further side, shutting out 
all view of the mountains beyond. The whole 
camp was soon out. Nothing however could be 
done. Noone knew how the flames had started. 
The mill had not been running; and the fire had 
got too much headway before it was discovered to 
be put out. On the nearer side of the building, 
however, was a kind of storeroom where a lot of 
tools and a good deal of giant powder was stored, 
and these it was worth while to try to get out. The 


S\ WHEAZR 


the Blackfoot. Mad? Of course he was mad. 
Had we doubted it before, there 
was no longer any room for doubt. 
He was already on the roof of the 
long, low shed which formed the 
rear half of the mill building, and 
was moving toward the main 
structure. A moment more and 
he disappeared behind the pro- 
jecting eaves of the higher roof. 
Again he appeared, this time on 
the very ridge-pole of the burn- 
ing edifice. Heavens! What 
must the heat beup there? But 
he does not seem to notice it. De- 
liberately he advances half a 
dozen paces along the roof, with 
the flames on all sides of him, 
but looking really closer than 
they were, for the roof itself still 
remained whole. Then he stop- 
ped, facing us; his back toward 
the flames ; but even as he stop- 
ped a tongue of flame shot up in 
front and we could see his fea- 
tures clearly. Once more he 
raised that right arm and his 
voice, high and exulting now, 
came to us above the roar of the 
flames : 

“‘Accursed! WhatI told you 
and the spirits of my fathers 
confirmed, comes true. By fire 
and water——”’ 

Crack! Close to my side the 
report of a revolver rang out. 
One of the men could stand it no 
longer. Did he hit him? It was 
impossible to guess, for with a 
crash that drowned the echoes 
of the shot, the roof of the burn- 
ing building fell in, and a solid 
shaft of flame shot up where the 
lonely figure had been standing 
a moment before. Hardly had 
the crash died away, however, 
when a louder noise seemed to 
shake the very mountains—the 
giant powder. For a moment 
weallstaggered. A densecolumn 
of smoke and debris shot up so as 
almost to obscure the flames 
themselves. Then the fire sprang 

up again, but less towering now, 
for the building was in ruins and 
the fire was still murky and 
thick with intermingled smoke. 
It was several seconds before any 
of us recovered from the shock. 
Then we all saw at once that a party of five or six 
who had stopped on their return from their last visit 
to the storeroom to listen to the Indian and were 
standing many paces nearer than the rest of us, 
were all buried under the ruins of the near side of 
the mill, which had been blown out bodily toward 
us. In a minute scores of hands were at work, 
throwing the smoking timbers aside, and searching 
for the bodies. One man we pulled out unhurt, 
though insensible. Another we found with a broken 
leg. A third we thought was killed, but he subse- 
quently recovered, though badly bruised and burned. 

And now you will think that I am simply lying— 
making the whole story up from my imagination. 
But Iam not. What I tell’you‘is the truth. 
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M. ROBBINS, President. 


Peacock.’ 


General Offices, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Chamber of Commerce, 


Incorporated 1882. 


B. WALKER, Vice President. 


‘Vorthwesten Flevator feo. 





* B. ROBBINS, Treas. ae a Manager. | 8. STRONG. 


ovatnp (lq STRONG & MILLER 


(rain Healers, 


H. MILLER. 


Rooms 47, 48 and 49. Capital Stock, $300,000. “NO. 8 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ELEVATORS IN THE HARD WHEAT DISTRICTS MINNEAPOLIS. 
OF MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA. 
Minnesota Transfer Elevator, Capacity, Total Storage Capacity, ELEVATORS, 


‘*LOGAN SAYS.” 


2,000,000 Bushels. H. & D, and River Divisions 0, M. & &t. P, By. 





F. H. PEAVEY & CO. 
Grain Merchants. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
A SPECIALTY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 





M. 
Grain Commission. 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPEOLALTY: | 


MINNEAPOLIS, - 


W.YERXA PATENTS. 


_ AMASA C. PAUL, 
‘Patent Lawyer and Solicitor 


465-467 Temple Court, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


Attends to all patent business before the Patent Office and in the 
Courts. Four years’ experience as Examiner U. 8. Patent Office. 


39 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINN. 





WM. GRIFFITHS. JAMES MARSHALL. GEO. H. DODGE. 


Griffiths, Marshall & Go. 


GRAIN COMMISSION, 
MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH, 


MINNESOTA. 


Standard Goods. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 
Eclipse Wind Mills, 
Westinghouse Engines, 











NEUSTADT & CO. 
Flour fommission Merchants 


356 & 358 Produce Exchange, 


NEW YORK. 


JuPITER-—— 
MI ILLS. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 











Smith-Vaile Steam Pumps, 
Hancock Inspirators, 
Sheffield Hand Cars, 

Letter Presses, Stands, Etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Chamber 


F.W, COMMONS & C0. 


Bernhard « Stern, e Proprietor, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS. 


Special Buyer Selects the Wheat in 
Dakota and Minnesota. 


Grain Commission, 


of Gommeree, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 





Harvey & Henry, 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADES 


SPRINC AND WINTER 


PATENT FLOURS. 


WILLIAM K. EVERDELL. HENRY C. EVERDELL. 


WILLIAM K. EVERDELL # BRO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


ROOM NO. 227 NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


Second Office Story, N = Ww. YO R kK. , 


Beaver Street Elevator. 


EXPORTERS OF LOW GRADE FLOUR IN SACKS. 
Samples and Quotations Solicited. 
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OW. 


Commission Merchants. 


NEW YORK. 


MOORE, LE DUG # 60. RICE, QUINBY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


*-FLOUR: 


Produce Exchange, 


Flour # Grain, 


113 & 114 PRODUCE EXCHANGE, 


| EDWARD C. RICE. 
| FRANKLIN QUINBY. 
| EDWARD BAILEY. 


NEW YORK. 





THE “PRUSS” 


CENTRIFUGAL BOLTING REEL 


Is guaranteed to do better work, and 
more of it to the square of silk, than 
any other bolting device extant—cen- 
trifugal or otherwise. 


THE “PRUSS” 
DUST : CATCHER 


Is the only perfect machine of its 
class that has ever been invented. 
It saves all the dust, and requires but 
very little attention. 


THE “PRUSS” 


MIDDLINGS PURIFIER 


Is the only Purifier in the world that 


THE “PRUSS” 


WHEAT ENDER, SCOURER, 
and POLISHER 


The “CROWN SILK” 


ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 
and GRITS GAUZES 


Is the only machine on earth that 
has means for regulating the force of can thoroughly scour the ends of the 
the air current upon any desired por- wheat and remove the dirt from the 
tion of the cloth. crease of the berry. It is without rival. 


Are the strongest, most regular and 
most durable on the market. A full 
stock always on hand, and cloths 
made up in a superior manner. 


L. W. PRUSS &-CO., MILLBUILDERS AND FURNISHERS, 


P. O. Box 551. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
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The only two men who were killed were the two re- 
maining proprietors,—Eyre and Wickham. 

The Indian we never found; and the mine was 
never worked again. 

OM 

“Coincidences, only,” you say? Perhapsso. ‘‘Co- 
incidence” isa good broad word that will cover many 
curious things ; and I am not prepared to say that 
I believe that the deaths of those three men were 
in any way a result of the Indian’s curse. Still, the 
“eoincidence’’ was at least a strange one, and you 
can probably understand why it is that I never look 
at an Indian now without a certain feeling of awe, 
in which there is not a little element of fear. 


GONE WITH THE CLOSING YEAR. 


During the year which is now drawing near its 
final day, five names which were prominent on the 
list of leading millers of the United States have 
been transferred from the rolls of the living to that 
larger list which comprises those who inhabit the 
silent cities of the dead. Twelve months ago they 
noted the advent of another year with us, contem- 
plated its possibilities, debated its prospects, formed 
plans to be matured in it, and perhaps doubted not 
that they would live to see them carried out. Men 
who were potent in business, influential in their 
circles, who were not merely looking on at the 
world’s progress, but were participating in the 
work, they have been removed from the ranks of 
toilers on this earth, and the world of business 
moves on without them. 

John A. Christian, of Minneapolis, William War- 
der, of Springfield, Ohio, S. W. Sperry, of Stock- 
ton, California, W. F. Cahill and D. R. Barber, of 
Minneapolis, head the list of millers who died in 
1886. It is wrong to say that the loss of any man 
is irreparable, yet it cannot be denied that in the 
death of these men, some bright and shining lights 
of the milling trade have been put out forever, and 
that their influence has been and will be greatly 
missed. 

John A. Christian laid down his life last summer 
at Lake Minnetonka, after much suffering. A 
notable man, possessed of attributes of character 
which endeared him greatly to those who knew 
him best, and gave him the respect and regard of 
all who met him—an honest, plain spoken, chris- 
tian gentleman—one whose experience had been 
rugged and who achieved success not only in a 
worldly way, but in other and better ways—he has 
gone toa land which mortal blame or praise does 
not reach, and fulsome expressions of admiration 
or regret would not be in good taste in this or any 
other place. It can do no harm, however, to re- 
view his career and to make the story of his pro- 
gress through life point the way by which others 
may be led to seek the same high ends. His exper- 
iences during the greater part of his sojourn on 
earth were of the hardest, in the main, that any 
one has been called upon to endure. A farmer’s 
son, given but meager opportunities for educating 
his mind or schooling his nature to meet the buffets 
of Fortune, he early undertook, alone and unaided, 
to carve out from the closely guarded, and to most 
men inaccessible stores of wealth and power, a 
share which can be obtained by those who have the 
requisite qualities of mind and body. It was a 
long and difficult task and nobody knows, nobody 
can know, the grievous effects produced upon this 
great heart by a succession of reverses, before he 
reached the full fruition of his hopes. That he died 
in the possession of a goodly competence, after 
having wielded great power and influence with his 
business associates, and after leaving an ineffaceable 
stamp of genius upon the records of his life work, 
proves to all who have ability, patience and perse- 
verance that like rewards await them in the to some 
degree unfathomable future. The conditions im- 
posed upon'those who now and hereafter laborin this 
world cannot be as severe and exacting as were 











those under which John A. Christian labored, or if 
they are, their nature will be different. The pro- 
gress of civilization, the rapid development of new 
country, and the application of modern appliances | 
render it less needful to possess the iron constitu- 


man proved his possession of before he drifted into 
his proper niche and demonstrated for so many 
years his inherent right to counsel and direct in the 
development of enterprises deserving the title of 
truly great. He found milling in a chaotic state, 
and the flour business loosely conducted and unsat- 
isfactory as to results. When he died there was a 
well defined line between the business of making 
flour and that of selling it. Milling had developed 
into an exact science, and the marketing of flour 
had long been recognized as one of the leading fea- 
tures of the commercial curriculum. The greatest 
milling plant and the largest and most comprehen- 
sive system of grain storage and handling on the 
globe had been built up at his chosen home, Min- 
neapalis, and throughout the progress of this most 
wonderful evolution the master mind of this man 
was a prominent and generally recognized factor. 
Peace to his ashes. : 

Less prominent as a controlling factor, and not 
as widely known, mainly because his home and 
business interests were in a section the limits of 
which were well defined and smaller, William War- 
der was none the less entitled to rank among the 
great millers of his day. He was among the first 
to see the value of the middlings purifier and to use 
it, and in the counsels of millers throughout the 
long and bitter litigation which engaged the atten- 
tion and drew upon the resources of the National 
Association, was always looked up to as among the 
wisest. His lot in early life was not as hard as that 
of Mr. Christian, and in his later work his field was 


circumscribed, but he fully proved his good quali- 


ties in the deeds he wrought, and that he was en- 
titled to rank with the leaders who have moulded 
the policy of and developed this great industry in 
the country, which has not yet lost its title of 
“granary of the world.’”? In a larger field, and un- 
der different conditions, William Warder must have 
become as great a man, in the world’s opinion, as 
he was in the circle in which he moved. To say 
this, which is the truth, is to say all that need be 
said of him. 


ve : 
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William F. Cahill was one of the leading spirits 
in the development of milling in Minneapolis. He 
was a modest man, and was content to labor in the 


meee ere Sees Se eateriaty, | occasionally painful, was none the less certain. He 


yet his labor was none the less effective, while his 
counsel was always eagerly sought and gratefully 
received. Not strong physically, and long the vic- 
tim of wearing disease, he fought hard against its 
progress, and kept his post as manager of a well- 
known mill long after his friends thought he should 
have rested from active and arduous work. His 
zeal in the development of the milling industry and 
the upbuilding of his city never slackened until 
death had marked him for a victim, and he left be- 
hind him a record and a monument of which any 
man might be proud. A ‘self-made’? man in the 
ordinary sense of the term, his achievements fur- 
nished fresh proof that energy, diligence and en- 
durance are the winning factors in these days. 
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To a great extent ignored in the daily chronicles | 


and statistics of this country’s breadstuffs trade, 
California stands to-day almost as another country 
to those engaged in it east of the lofty mountain 
range which thus practically divides a continent. 
And yet California raises, on an average, about one- 
seventh of the wheat grown in the United States. 
With such a record it would be strange if that state 
did not number among her business men, millers 
who are fitted to class with the best of those of 
other states or countries. 8. W. Sperry, of Stock- 
ton, who died but recently, was one of these. One 
of the pioneers of the Golden state, he was among 
the first tosee the possibilities of the future, and to 
prepare for the development of her wonderful ce- 
real resources. A mill which grew rapidly in size 





and capacity, and which, though necessarily slow | 
to attain in machinery and processes the high stan- 


dard of the present day, stands where he built it, 


and tells the world that this man was among the 
‘ fittest’? who are, as we know, to “‘survive.’”’ Af- 
ter possessing the respect and patronage of his own 


tion and power of physical endurance which ;this | people until he had become a wealthy and influential | 


citizen, he boldly refused to join in a state crusade 
against the Chinese, gave up his lucrative home 
trade in adhering to his right to think for himself, 
and entered an entirely new field to market his pro- 
duct. Whatever may be said of the wisdom of his 
course, the fact remains that he persisted in it, 
and that he did not fail. He left behind him a large 
and valuable mill and a fair sized fortune, a stain- 
less reputation, and anexample which his sons, and 
struggling young men in general, must follow to 
achieve success. 


aT n° 

Daniel R. Barber was a man who acquired his 
property without making much noise in the world. 
He was active in the counsels of members of the 
craft, and possessed the respect and confidence of 
all his business and social associates. His career'as 
a miller was shorter than that of any of those men- 
tioned above, but he was a member of the industry 
long enough to develop the qualities which achieve 
success under modern milling conditions. 
ye by 

The lives and achievements of these men illus- 
trate the fact that it is not necessary for one to pos- 
sess all of their good qualities to attain success as 
it is measured in this world. Mr. Christian labored 
under varying conditions. At one time obscure 
birth and dismal surroundings were against him, 
but he left them behind. Again he was confronted 
by elemental obstacles and ignorance of natural 
and scientific laws, but he made a brave struggle 
and did not desist until he had practically tri- 
umphed over them. He then found his proper field 
and he filled it, but his final success was wholly due 
to the fact that his physical powers were strong and 
well developed in early life. The physical hard- 
ships he endured would have killed many a man 
years before Mr. Christian began climbing fortune’s 
ladder. Mr. Warder possessed those qualities which 
send active men to the front, but in lazy men, are 
never developed. Mr. Cahill’s greatest strength 
was in the will power, which kept a weak body and 
a worried mind at work, despite great physical 
suffering, until good results had been achieved and 
his great ability demonstrated, only yielding at last 
to the call which all must answer. Mr. Sperry, a 
man of most generous instincts, but full of energy 
of purpose and determination, faced death for 
years in the shape of a disease which, while only 


marked out a path for himself and followed it 
closely. He succeeded because he deserved to and 
because his policy was bound to win. And yet itis 
not necessary for one man to possess all of these 
attributes to achieve success or fame. He must 
have some of them, but the lives of these men show, 
perhaps more plainly than those of any other quin- 
tette of notable men who have gone before, that 
more than one variety of the genus human can 
make amark in the world. Let us hope that we 
shall not be compelled to again mourn, in a single 
year, the loss of so many of whom it can be truly 
said that they can be illy spared. 


FRIENDS OF MINE. 


By Tuos. L. SmirTuH. 


Crystal raindrops, pure and pearly, 
Falling late, or failing early, 
Ye are tiny friends of mine ; 
For I love your liquid patter, 
And your merry, careless clatter 
Cheers my heart like reddest wine. 


And your music, mystic, magic, 
Breathes me secrets, tranquil, tragic, 
From its changeful monotone ; 
And my heart within is swelling 
With the measures ye are telling, 
Fitfully, on roof and stone. 








For I hear sweet voices calling 
*»Mid the music of your altos, 
Voices plaintive, glad, and low ; 
And my soul is overteeming 
With a mystery of oe Hp 
As the storm its end doth know. 


Then the rose looks up and blushes 

While the brightening sunshine flushes 
Every cloud that hies away ; 

And the rainbow’s arch of gladness 

Lifts my musing soul from sadness, 
As the flowers grow more gay. 
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Leading Flour Dealers — 
OF SAINT LOUIS. 


Annan,Burgago. MEYER & BULTE, 


GENERAL 


: oa - FLOUR - 
ALB. Gommission Commission Merchants 


Flour # Grain 214 and 216 South Main Street, 
A SPECIALTY. 
Reference : German Savings Institution. ST. LO U iS 3 M O « 


FATH, EWALD & CO. EATON, McCLELLAN ti oO. 
General Commission 


- FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALTIES. 














Commission Merchants 





16 AND 18 NORTH MAIN STREET, No. 4 South Commercial Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. PROGIVEN TO ALL SHIPMENTS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cc. BERNET pia gc 2 
cy 9 


5 BAUR MERCANTILE CO. 
Flour Broker and Dealer tigyy if pommission Merchants 


No. 22 S. Commercial St., 
207 SOUTH SECOND STREET, 


ORDERS SOLICITED. ST. LOUIS, MO. St. Louis. 


Cchwartz Bros. (omission fo, NAS MILLING CO. 


GRAIN #FLOUR  Winter- Wheat. Patents, 


Commission Merchants ’ Cor. Ninth and N. Market Streets, 
1601-5 North Broadway, ST. LOUIS. SAINT LOUIS. 


DAVID B. KIRK & CO. 
Flour Commission Merchants 


NO. 6 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We handle FLOUR exclusively, and our connections are such that we can place your shipments to 
the best advantage. The usual Cash Advances made against Bills of Lading. 





ESTABLISHED 1865. 
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W. E. WEBSTER, 
REPRESENTING WINONA MILL CO. 





Cc. F. LISTMAN, 
OF C. F. LISTMAN & CO. 





J. R. HASKELL, 
REPRESENTING GEO. V. HECKER & CO. 





ALEX. MANN. 
=~. C. PAULL, 


REPRESENTING HOLLY MILLS. 





JOHN. M. TURNER, 
REPRESENTING C. A. PILLSBURY & CO. 





CHARLES A. LUCY. 
REPRESENTING C. A. GAMBRILL MFG. CO. 





FRANK L. THAYER, 
REPRESENTING GEM CITY ROLLER MILL. 





WILBUR F. THAYER, 
REPRESENTING WASHBURN MILL CO. 


Men Wuo He tp DIsposeE oF THE PRODUCT. 
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BROOKLYN WIRE CLOTH WORKS, We. 107 Join Street, HEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Haan - 2) WIRE BOLTING CLOTH-STEEL, BRASS AND TINNED. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Heme” Steel Tempered Battery and Bolting Wire Sloth. 


Ht Also manufacturers of Bran Duster Cloth, Plated Wire Mill Screen Cloth, Smut Cloth, Brass and Copper 
| Wire Cloth. A full line constantly on hand. Send for samples and price lists. 


BROOKLYN WIRE CLOTH WORKS, NO. 107 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








HINKLE, GREENLEAF & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


HUMBOLDT FLOUR MILLS 


BRANDS. 
COSMOS, SUPREME, BONANZA, MINN. CHIEF, CLIMAX, BANNER. 





HicHEST PRIZE AT THE Paris Wor_p’s Fair. 


C. C. DENNIS & CO. 


224 Washington Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, 


Are Sole Northwestern Agents 
for the following : 








Atlas Automatic Engines and Boilers, 
Dodge Patent Split Wooden Pulleys, 
Cameron Steam Pumps, National Heaters, 
Underwood Cotton - Leather Belts. 








iene anon. 














EACH ONE OF THIS LINE IS THE BEST OF ITS KIND. 


“my. AIMBALL & HATCH, | 3 
wirn ruz MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 3 roraes 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO.’S SPECIAL “MILLER” CUT INK | 
ee | = = ~ z a im 59 - ——— = —— _ ee ae ee ie ine 
* * Qutside Press Work Solicited and the - - 


Finest \Work i Poorthwest Guaranteed. |} Ax 
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EDWARD CROSBY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





CHAS. TYLER. 


BALTIMORE. 









J. L. STYNE, 
PITTSBURG, ‘PA. 


ha ee 





J. WESLEY SUPPLEE, 


PHILADEL°?HIA. 


HORACE 8S. WADE 


OF COLUMBIA MILL CO., MINNEAPOLIS. 











JOHN LYNCH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





JAMES H. KNOWLES, 


WILLIAM STRATTON, 
BOSTON. 


BOSTON, 


PROMINENT EASTERN FLOUR 
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This hand has developed the Finest Line of Mill Machinery 
MADE IN THE WORLD. 





The Case Manufacturing Co. 
COLUMBUS, - OHIO. 
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JW. KAUFFMAN. President, FE. KAUFFMAN, /ice President. W.N. BRONSON, Secreta 


» 


Complete 


ROLLER PROCESS. 
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“YCAPACITYSOOOBEIS PERDNY Ds : —e—— PRESIDENT MILLS, 


——+ BerHacro, Ibu. —-— 
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PARK MILLS. 
—-|3t" & MARKET ST.ST.Louis-*+ 


A.GAST. BANK - NOTES LITHOCO ST. LOUIS.@ 


“The Best is the Cheapest.” 


None but the finest wheat 
that grows is used in the manu- 3 4 i 
facture of our incomparable flours. ia oy 
The baking test is the highest test of 
merit inflour, We employ the gran- 
ulating system in our mills, which 
produces a flour of superior baking 
qualities, preserving its life, strength 


and nutritious properties and giving 


H 
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! 
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it a beautiful creamy-white color. 


eden 


Special attention is given to the 
manufacture of grades suitable to 
biscuit bakers uses. Correspondence 


solicited, 


Kauffman PRilling Go. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE GARDNER JAIL 


HASTINGS, DPAINN. 
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CHARLES ESPENSCHIED, 


+ PROPRIETOR. “ 
Manufacturer of Finest Grades of Spring Wheat Flour 








aiaiadiaiad Axa, raningt, Naas Herald, Yosemite. 
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miff fo adopt Righ grinding and regrinding middfings. 
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CAPACITY, 700 BARRELS PER DAY. 


The First All Roller Mill in the United States. 
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WHY OUR BOYS LEAVE THE FARM. 





Hupson, St. CROIX COUNTY, WISCONSIN, 
AUGUST 25, 1886. 
To the Editor of the Northwestern Miller: 


DESIRE to offer for sale, 
through the advertis- 
ing columns of your 
flour mill magazine, 
the large and prolific 


SLIPPERY-ELM-HURST, NEAR 





connected with my es- 
tates here. My object 
in selling these lands 
is to get them into the 
hands of some one who 
has more means than 
Ihave. The lands are 
——— in a high state of culti- 
vation, but in order to get 
machinery is needed next year than I feel like pur- 
chasing. We need two new sulky plows on the 
place, two seeders, a new fanning mill, a thresher 
with traction engine, three reapers with binders, a 
cut worm eradicator, a curculio buster, a squash 
bug arrester, a Hessian fly detecter, a chinch bug 
crusher, a potatobug as sassinator, and 
a steam gopher stabber. 


wheat growing lands | 
| flee away to Congress. 


the best results, more | 


that would catch hold of a hitching post and suck 
inso much atmosphere that everybody in our county 
gasped for breath. 


But poor as the wheat crop was, it was all I had | 
When I remembered how I | 
| stacker, let me say, do not. come to me. 


in return for my toil. 
had worked till the honest sweat stood out on the 
brow of my hired man like the button ona barn 
door, I said to myself, this is the reason that boys 
leave the farm and go away to business college, 


where they learn to make penmanship birds and | 


capitals with side whiskers on them. 
This, I said, is the reason that farmers’ boys get 
mad at the long life of toil and hardship at last and 


The past season I decided to grow wheat on my 
estate. It is not always a sure crop, but it was the 
only thing I had made any. money from so far, so I 
put in wheat. 

In June the crop looked well, but in July, while I 
was engaged one day in snaring gophers with a pick- 
erel line, I discovered several small dappled bugs, 
about three-twentieths of an inch in length, playing 
“T spy” in the wheat. They had a peculiar aroma 
which they carried with them to shed in case they 
got stepped on. I carried a few of these bugs to a 


friend of mine who had been in the farming busi- 
He 


ness all his life, and asked him what they were. 





I started in to farm it a little because 
I saw in one of my papers that in the 
preceding five years a large percentage 
of our people had centered at the cities “ 
and that most of our inhabitants were wutlg 
going to cities of over 8,000 in aor 
population. I said to myself, WN 3s: 
this will make wheat high and 3 
I will sow a large acreage ad- 
joining my estate, to that ce- 
real. I did so. I also 
agriculted some in other 
lines. I did not know 
much about it, soI did 
not think a farmer 
had to know much. I 
had seen crops grow- 
ing aud could readily 
distinguish between 
Lima beans and sor- 
ghum at 20 yards. 

I sowed sixty acres 
to wheat, ten acres 
to oats and planted 
some vegetables. 
Joint worms took the 
grain,cabbage worms 
paralyzed the kraut 
orchard, cut worms 











It rained last week with great severity. Yester- 
day I went out to see my stacks. There is a very 


| handsome little lawn on the north side of each one. 


I can do most any other manual work, but I am 
not a good stacker. To those who pant for a good 
While I 
can stack grain that will shed a long, dry spell and 
come out looking fresh and bright, I do not pretend 
to stack it so it will shed lightning and earthquakes, 
deluges, simoons and all other atmospheric and ge- 
ological phenomena. 

The man who examined the stacks, said that he was 
surprised that any rain fell elsewhere. It looked 
to him as though these stacks had gone out over the 
northwest and secured all there was. But he con- 
soled me a good deal, after all. He said it was really 
no loss, for the grain itself was nothing but straw 
with a little dash of bran init. So the loss could 
not really be attributed to my stacking. It was 
caused by the chinch bugs and the rain. 

My wheat lands are now for sale. I could farm 
them myself if I felt able, but a man in order to 
farm it successfully, must have an income from 
other sources. Too many who are inexperienced 
think that a farm will assist one in obtaining a live- 
lihood. 

In order to succeed in farming, a young man 
should marry rich and play a good game of poker 

on rainy days with 
those who come to 






















took the tomatoes 
and melons, apple 
worms devoured my 
choice Siberian crab apples and a tape worm carried 
off my hired man. 

I then began to see ‘‘why our boys leave the farm.” 
I could see then, why our population is surging 
toward the large cities. 

They do it to save their lives. I next resolved to 
abandon the vegetables and devote my valuable 
space to grain. The following spring, a good horse 
of mine ate two ounces of Paris green that had been 
spilled on a bunch of barbed wire. He also ate the 
barbed wire. He would have eaten the county jail 
if it had been green. The other horse ate a quart 
of London purple that I had bought the previous 
year for my Southdown potato bugs. He probably 
got up in the night to look for the Paris green, and 
being color blind, he took the purple. 

I bought a new team, one member of which was a 
“cribber,’’? while the other had the “‘thumps.” Be- 
fore that I did not know that “‘thumps’’ was a con- 
tagious disease outside the prize ring, but that’s 
what ailed this horse. 

That fall I had two hundred and fifty bushels of 
No. 3 wheat, worth 42 cents in Minneapolis, a cow 
that had hollow horn so that I had to be up half 
the night with her, a horse that had the thumps so 
that he couldn’t take a long breath, and a cribber 








“HE ALSO ATE THE BARBED WIRE.”’ 


said they were chinch bugs, and that bye and bye 
there would be more of them. 

He was right. 

Every little while a female chinch bug would 
come cackling off the nest, and you could find 500 
eggs there as soon as she went away. If I watched 
her carefuily with a glass, I noticed that she would 
wander about a few minutes, then suddenly she 
would remember something and go back to the nest 
where she would lay 500 more eggs. In this way it 
did not take long to accumulate enough chinch bugs 
so that I could supply those who had been less fortu- 
nate. So I told the other farmers that they could 
come over any time and help themselves. I allowed 
them to take the young bugs, or eggs enough to set 
their own bugs, just as they thought best. 

In July the chinch bugs were all thrifty and the 
wheat was all ripe. It was unusually forward this 
year, so I cut it a month earlier than usual. Chinch 
bugs can ripen off a field of wheat in one night—if 
they are feeling well. 

It was too early to thrash, so I stacked my wheat. 
I wanted it done well, so Istacked it myself. When 
the work was done, the weather was very dry and 
a good many people thought it would never rain 


again, but it did. 





visit him. 

Many boys go away 
from the farm to ac- 
quire this knowledge 
and never return. 

BILL NYE. 


A SKETCH 


FROM LIFE. 





By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
I. 
N THE year 1814 a 
| little boy, named 
William Shaw, 
who had played in 
the streets of Man- 
chester, in old En- 
gland, and peeped in, 
many a time, through doors and windows at 
the curious machinery of its manufactures and 
mills, leaped on board a vessel and with his 
mother and two sisters set sail for the New 
World. A little wee man he was—a mere hop- 
o’-my-thumb. The tallest day of his life he 
never stood higher than even five feet. Onecan 
hardly say he grew to be a man, man though 
he became. Moreover, nature, in casting him 
into so short a mould, somehow could not find 
quite enough material to fill it completely, so 
that when she turned him out into life, the 
extremities of his limbs were stunted and lack- 
ing. You would have thought that his infantile feet 
could hardly carry his diminutive body. Of what 
service would they be to him when training to run 
the swift race of life? And those poor deformed 
hands with shortened fingers—what sort of instru- 
ments were they, wherewith to push big men aside 
in the crowded thoroughfares of the world, and 
grasp any one of its hotly contested prizes? 


But here began Nature’s compensations. She 
gave him fully developed arms and legs—a body 
thickset, healthy and strong, and a clear, light gray 
eye, set to advantage in a well-shaped head and in 
the midst of a kindly, intelligent face. Within, she 
bestowed on him gifts much better still—sparing 
him something from that great treasure-house of 
virtues, which for centuries she has drawn on, to 
enrich the Englishman’s nature and thereon build 
the great structure of English civilization. She 
gave him the Anglo-Saxon’s strong grip on his life- 
aim and the life-work necessary to attain it. She 
set glowing within him a passionate love of machin- 
ery. She even bestowed on him a single gleaming 
spark of the Anglo-Saxon genius for mechanical in- 
vention. A home-staying, contented disposition, 
systematic economy, satisfaction with nothing but 
perfect thoroughness and the very best of results 
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TO-ROLLER-MILLERS! 


GRADE YOUR WHEAT 


INTO TWO, THREE, OR MORE REGULAR AND DISTINCT SIZES, BY USING 


Penney’s Patent Adjustable newt sree, 








ante ee 
$5,600 FIFTY 
ALREADY AWARDED 
SOLD. PRIZES. 


PPL LLM LLL LEILA LAE TAO PIII IEE PPM MO LAME TM MODE OP BP. 





: uy 2 uy 2 
[View of Cylinder, Class A, (to make two sizes,) without Wood Framework.] 


AND — ENSURE your Wheat being EVENLY CRACKED AND REDUCED. They are INDISPENSABLE to Manufacturers of the —— 
: GRADES OF FLOUR. Can be used in conjunction with every system. Made in several kinds wens sizes. 
: : CAPACITIES: 40, 60, 80, 120 and 240 BUSHELS PER HOUR. 


SC re long Fe N Ss WITH MESHES PERFECTLY ADJUSTABLE, to suit all sorts and con- 
2 ditions of Grain. WHEAT, BARLEY, RYE, PEAS, MAIZE, COFFEE, 
Etc., cleaned and separated most effectually. 


“He SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES TO %k&-% 


a Penney & CO., sorcenworxs, Lincoln, England. 


Prospectuses may also be had on application to O. G. Odor, office of the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


fleal’s |mproved palifornia Magnetic Grain (leaning Machinery. 


Brush Smutter and Separator Combined. 


( WITH RIDDLE.) 
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from the very best of work—these, together with 
loyalty to trust, and an affectionate, tender heart, 
were the qualities that the good mother secretly 
stored away in the dwarfed body of her offspring. 


Unconscious alike of his peculiar physical and | 
mental equipment, the little fellow plays around | 


the deck of the vessel bearing him away from Man- 


chester, which he will never see again. Plays and | 


sleeps and is sick and asks his mother when they 
will reach land. When at last land is reached, he 
finds his face turned toward a strange country on 
the very verge of western civilization—a strange 
country with a strange name. He pronounces it 
over and over again—‘‘ Kentucky.’ To come west 
in those days was a brave act, travel was attended 
with such hardship and peril, life itself was liable 
to such varied menace and disaster. But three 
years before, the emigrant father, looking anxiously 
for a home with the prospect of lucrative employ- 
ment, had found his quick way out here; and now, 
claiming his love and protection, follows the resolute 
English mother with her two girls.and the little boy. 


Once arrived, they find that the qualities indis- 
pensable for success in the new and rapidly growing 
society are the very best that appear on the human 
stock: courage, fortitude, energy of mind, skill 
and bodily vigor. There are no drones here. The 
law of survival acts quickly and decisively ; the 
weakest are gotten rid of; for it is a period when 
the society must not be encumbered. 

Not long has the English mother arrived, there- 
fore, before wee William, being called upon to stand 


| market for it all over the United States and actually 


up and justify his presence in the new settlement, | 


goes to work in a cotton factory, situated on a small 
stream in Central Kentucky. Works those stunted 
hands and feet with cottons and woolens—sheetings 
and shirtings—candlewicks and linseys—until they 
are ready to drop off. Not working one day and 
playing the next; but working day after day, and 
year in and year out, after the manner of an En- 
glish apprentice lad of the times. And this work 
goes on continuously for the next fifteen years. 


By which time, William, having come to man- 
hood, gratifies a long pent-up wish of his and builds 
him a mill near the site of his old long apprentice- 
ship, in true English style. For years and years he 
has had the music of this mill in his imagination, 
and now it actually fills his ears. Perhaps the last 
day on which he adds anything to his growth is that 
of the first grinding. At that time not more than 
two or three mills are to be found in half a dozen 
counties, and there is business for the hopper and 
the wheel from the very outset. The patient, reso- 
lute little man begins to prosper. Soon a saw mill 
is erected close by, ready for the forests of many 
timbers that stretch away onallsides. Byeand bye 
the timbers are cut and hauled and waiting on the 
saw mill, so that he builds another. He is making 
money now and what is easily transmutable into 
gold—reputation. 

Meantime his father, who was superintendent of 
a cotton factory, but has for some years been insane, 
dies. The story runs that in the rational moments 
which came to him just before his death, he called 
to his bedside his group of great stalwart sons and 
said to them: ‘Boys, be kind to William. Prom- 
ise me that you will always take care of poor Will- 
iam.”? Take care of poor William? William takes 
care of them—mother and nine children—becomes 
their mainstay and support, brings the latter up to 
maturity and shares his savings among them with a 
hand more liberal than large. Shows throughout 
all these years the staunchest and mellowest virtues 
of his English nature—the home-loving, home-de- 
fending, home-nourishing disposition. Gives him- 
self up wholly and unselfishly to his domestic re- 
sponsibilities, his millsand his customers. Does not 
marry himself during this period. For one good 
reason or another puts off his wooing and keeps on 
grinding, until one day he feels a twinge of rheum- 
atism and awakes to the fact that he is sixty-three ; 
wherefore, lest in this state he should grow older, 
being now thoroughly matured and seasoned for 
the trying process, the brave little bachelor daringly 
falls in love with a widow of fifty-four, and enjoys 
the unexpected ecstasy of being freely accepted. 

Howbeit, the pen has run on much too fast from 
anxiety to chronicle this delightful episode. 





In 1847, he leaves the scene of his labors hitherto 
and, following up the windings of one of the most 
beautiful streams of Kentucky, comes to Paris, in 
Bourbon county, which is the heart of one of the 
richest agricultural regions in the state. Indeed, 
there is no finer grain country in the world—or one 
with more exquisite features of pastoral quietude 
and ease. In every direction stretch the delicate 
blue grass pastures and teem with varied plenty the 
blue grass fields. 


On the right bank of the stream, Stoner creek— 
just where it slips past the edge of the town—he 
builds his mill on the millstone principle, and gives 
his thought and time, day and night, to his business. 
Well he may. ‘Shaw’s flour’ has a reputation 
now. He is working in the midst of a people who 
regard good cooking as one of the great ends of 
domestic life, and esteem any one who contributes 
to its attainment as among the first of public bene- 
factors. Very soon his flour is in every Bourbon 
county storeroom. A bold farmer is he, who, hav- 
ing been told from the kitchen to buy ‘‘Shaw’s,”’ 
returns at night with another brand. Then his 
reputation overflows the state, and carries his busi- 
ness into remoter places. At last he has found a 





is shipping cargo after cargo of it back to his old 
home at Manchester. 


Continuously right through the war runs Will- 
iam’s mill. A unionist himself and hence entitled 
to good treatment from the Northern forces, he is 
used no less kindly by the Southern authorities 
during the confederate invasion of the state. Once 
his mill is run for six weeks, day and night, for the 
“rebel”? army. Once, too, during a broil in the 
streets of Paris, while attempting to secure the re- | 
lease of his old employer who had been arrested, 
he sees two men shot down by him, a third wounded 
in his arms, while one bullet cuts through the breast 
of his coat and another grazes the skin above the 
bridge of his loyal nose. A brave little man always, 
he is bravest for the long fight he has made in the 
broad battle of life, those small misshapen hands | 
having by honest toil gathered together something 
like a hundred thousand dollars. The rest of his 
days now promise to be a long season of calm In- 
dian summer, devoid alike of the fierce heats of 
contending labor and the sadder chills of exhausted | 
age. He has a wife and home, and troops of friends | 








and honorable recognition amongmen. He has the | 
comfortable faith of a Universalist. In his habits 
he is abstemious; at heart he is true and sound. | 
Above all things he has his mill. This has been the 
one absorbing passion of his life, as color is that of 
the painter—religion that of the saint. 


II. 


| ways refers to it as his. 


adversity. Some ten years ago he invested forty 
thousand dollars of his fortune in the splendid mill 
that steams and puffs and whistles down on the 
creek-side in full view of his cottage. About the 
same time other millers, perhaps profiting by his 
energy and example, erected improved mills in 
neighboring towns. All these drew away part of 
his former business. But what went with all those 
other thousands? Who can say?* We know that 
he was very generous. We know that with un- 
sparing liberality be always parted with his own. 
But on this subject his lips are silent. His mind 
holds the secret of his losses as his heart holds the 
virtues that perhaps have ruined him; and we are 
constrained to respect the honor and the delicacy 
of his reserve. Perhaps, too, he contracted some 
debts unwisely. Perhaps he was overreached to 
some extent in speculation. At least, a few years 
ago there came a crisis; and one day, childless, 
childlike old man, he saw all that he had painfully 
accumulated through half a century of years, flow 
away from him as easily and as softly as the waters 
of the bright creek on the banks of which, bewild- 
ered, he was standing. 

Itis only through the gift ofsomewhat unusual sym- 
pathy that one enters well into such an existence as 
his. His long uphill career had been one monstrous 
ascent, unrelieved by episode or adventure, barren 
of incident, and without any turning-aside or sweet 
resting-places. But once or twice in his lifetime he 
had left his home long enough to cross the bounda- 
ries of a neighboring state. The only recreation 
that one can think of as belonging to his earlier 
years was his passion for the water and his master- 
ful swimming. Notclub-footed Byron was a better 
swimmer than he. It had been a life solely, ardent- 
ly, almost fiercely fixed upon one object and its at- 
tainment—a mill. Intimehehadit. It had sprung 
out of his brain, been built by the labor of his own 
hands, was run by his own skill, and must stand as 
the monument to his own name. Suddenly this 
was taken from him. 


But love in this world, lavished upon whatsoever 


| object, can but bring a blessing to him who bestows 


it, and in this case, it took the final sting out of sore 
misfortune. The old man had loved his mill so 
long and tenderly that when it passed into the 
hands of others, in affection and in imagination it 
still remained his own. In conversation now he al- 
There is not a day but he 


| hobbles down to it, for an hour or two, watching 


and admiring. He tells you ina voice trembling 
with pride that there are larger mills in Minneap- 
olis, but} none completer than his — none better 
than his. He points out with just satisfaction 
a mechanical invention of his own, which has for 
some time been in successful operation—a grain 


| or seed cleaner, made self-operating by a novel 


If, to-day, you were loitering through the streets | 
of Paris, and should feel a sudden impulse to visit | 
Shaw’s mill, any passer-by would promptly direct | 
you to the spot. Once there, you discover that a 
large, new roller mill has taken the place of the old 
one. Youstep up tothe door and ask for Mr. Shaw. 
The superintendent shakes his head. Heisnothere. | 
Where is he? A finger is pointed toward a cottage | 
situated some little distance up from the creek-side. | 
As you enter the yard, a small old figure, now fa- 
miliar to your imagination, starts up out of the | 
doorway, and with somewhat the manner of an 
English gentleman receiving at his home an ex- | 
pected, honored guest, hobbles down to meet you. 
And this is ‘ Billy’ Shaw! You look down—away 
down—at the sturdy little body leaning forward on 
a staff to eke out a rheumatic leg, at the deep-set 
gray eyes, over which hang thick, long eye-brows, 
like little gray ledges of dried moss, at the poor dab 
of a hand held out to greet you and shaking now | 
with the unending chill of years. As he turns away 
and starts indoors, be careful how, having entered, 
you speak to him of his mill; he has none. Sooner 
or later, there comes to all of us toiling men in this 
world a period in which to wane. It may be in 
health that we grow less; it may be in virtue ; it 
may be in friends or in happiness or in business ; in 
intellect, reputation or fortune. 


Softly, but suddenly, like an unnoticed shadow 
creeping over asunny spot, came on William Shaw’s 


| last sound in his ears. 


application of the law of gavitation. One is glad to 
know that the best patent lawyers of the United 
States and Canada, in both of which governments 
he has patented his device, give it their high and 
liberal praise. But while thus he contributes his 
mite to the great store of mechanical invention, he 
contributes more to the needful lessons of our com- 
mon humanity. 

And thus with a blessing on his life-work, which 
is closing, and on his kindly virtues, whose influ- 
ences remain, we take leave of him. Wesee him 


| sitting now in the porch of the pleasant cottage of 


which he was the architect, and thank God that he 
has this warm roof left over him against the falling 
winter of his age. It is a green spot, looking as 
though dropped down by Providence, so that he 
could die at last with the music of the mill as the 
Looking out from it, he sees 
on the farther bank of the creek a ledge of gray 
limestone, overhung with vines and thick-growing 
wild roses—sees the creek curve half around as 
though enfolding it, shaded by feathery willows, 
and great soft elms and water-loving sycamores. 
The people of the town come often to the hill above 
and looking down upon him and upon his home 
and the unresting mill, speak in low, kind voices. 
It can not be long before the tired little old boy of 
Manchester will fall asleep here and awaken to the 
music of those heavenly mills that grind slowly but 
so surely for us all. 
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NORA AND HER LOVER. 


By JuLian HAWTHORNE. 


CWRATH was in the 
habit of paying off his 
hands on Saturdays. 
He was asurly and pas- 
sionate old fellow, and 
as strong as anox; and 
everybody was more or 
less afraid of him, ex- 
cept Coyle, the fore- 
man, between whom 
and McWrath the most 
cordial relations exist- 
ed. Coyle never lost 
his temper, and had 
very agreeable, cour- 

teous manners; he was clever, too, 

as those red-haired, white- faced, 
lean men so often are; and he kept 

McWrath’s books for him. 

McWrath had not always been so 
ugly of disposition as he now was. 
Some years before he had tripped 
in going across the little bridge 
above the mill-race, and falling, had 
struck his head a terrible blow 
against the stone abutment. For 
some days, his life was in danger; 
but his iron constitution pulled him 
through. When he got about again, 
however, he was a changed man; 
from good-humored and cheerful, 
he was become morose and savage. 
Probably his brain was in some way 
affected. 

The mill stood in a picturesque 
situation near the mouth of a moun- 
tain ravine, down which flowed 
tumultuously a powerful torrent. A 
massive dam had been built against 
it, over which the water dashed up- 
on the wheel. It was the best mill- 
site within thirty miles. The dwell- 
ing house stood about a hundred 
yards to the left, on a natural ter- 
race of the mountain—a cleared 
level of some five acres. A huge 
oak rose sentinel in front; behind 
and above the mountain rose pre- 
cipitously, a towering mass of gray 
rock clothed in tangled verdure. 
Below, an easy and well made road 
zigzagged through fertile fields to 
the town, upwards of a mile distant ; 
and thence the broad valley swept 
away toward the south and east. 

MecWrath cared as much for 
the beauty of his sur- 
roundings as he did for 
the beauty of the Bino- 
mial Theorem; he was 
not aware that it existed ; 
and his men were for the 
most partas little suscept- 
ible to westhetic delights 
ashe. But there was one 
person there who loved 
the mountain and the 
torrent, the trees and the 
sky, the golden sunrise 
and the crimson sunset ; 
and that was the miller’s 
daughter Nora, who was 
nineteen years old, and 
lovelier than anything she looked upon. She was 
as graceful as a naiad and as brown as a wood- 
nymph ; she could run like a deer and climb like a 
panther; her eyes and hair were black as an In- 
dian’s; and her nature was as tender, sweet and 
passionate as only an American girl’s can be. 

Her mother had died when Nora was fourteen 
years old ; and that mysterious period during which 
the child blossoms into the maiden had been passed 
without any other companionship than that of her 
father and his men—and also, Nora might have 
added, that of the mountain and the torrent. Her 
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‘DURING QUITE THREE MINUTES SHE STOOD THERE, MOTIONLESS,’’ 


mother, who was a woman of comparatively good 
education, had imparted to her daughter some of 
the rudiments of learning, and, since her death, 
Nora had used such books as were at her disposal 
to increase her knowledge. Butshe had never been 
to school, or associated with other girls. Her father 
loved her, after a fashion of his own (a very unde- 
monstrative one), but, so far as moral and intellec- 
tual training were concerned, he neglected her. 
Therefore she grew up knowing much less, as well 
as vastly more than most young women of her age. 
She was seldom seen by any but the mill people; 
but the neighbors had heard that she was pretty, 
and knew that her father was rich, and that, some 
day, his money would come to her. 

One sultry August afternoon, Nora, having at- 
tended to her barnyard and farmyard duties, and 
noted with satisfaction the advanced condition of 
the squashes and pumpkins, and cleaned away a 
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caterpillar’s nest from the bough of an apple tree, 
and combed out her long black hair until it acquired 
a sheen like a blackbird’s wing—found herself with 
three or fouridle hours on her hands, and determined 
to pass them upon the top of the mountain. The 
mill was humming and rumbling at its work, and all 
the men were busy at their various duties, with Coyle, 
the foreman, in charge. As for her father, he had 
driven down to the town to draw the money for the 
week’s wages, the next day being Saturday. She 
could easily have an hour or two to herself on the airy 
summit, and yet be back in time to prepare supper. 
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She threw a yellow handkerchief over her head, 
and tied it under her smooth chin, took a book in 
her hand, and set forth. The path lay up the ra- 
vine, along the borders of the torrent. At the turn 
of the path, where it passed beneath the trees out of 
sight, Nora paused, and looked downward toward 
the mill. During quite three minutes she stood 
there, motionless. Then the figure of a man, in 
a floury jacket and overalls, emerged from the door 
of the mill, and passed along a narrow platform 
toward the shed where the flour sacks were stored. 
A subtle movement passed through Nora’s body, 
and she bent all the intensity of her gaze upon him. 
It seemed that he would not see her. But, just as 
he was about to enter the shed, he looked up. The 
distance between them was about three hundred 
yards—too far for the speech of the tongue, but for 
other methods of communication near enough. 

The young man stopped short, and after gazing 
at Nora for a moment, kissed his hand to her fer- 
vently. She slowly raised her fingers to her lips, 
smiling unconsciously, and then waved them in the 
air. ‘‘ Jack, my darling!’ she whispered, as if he 
could hear her. Then she blushed, retreated a few 
steps backward, still with her eyes upon him, and 
so vanished in the green shadow. The place that 
had contained her was vacant; but Jack, with all 
his soul in his gaze, seemed to behold her still ; until 
the quiet, penetrating voice of Coyle, ‘‘Waiting for 
you, Waldock !”’ roused him from his trance, and 
he moved on. 


Meanwhile Nora pursued her way up the moun- 
tain, with the elastic activity of her nineteen 
healthful and innocent years. Never had the flow- 
ers been so sweet, or the birds so musical. She saw 
the trout dart and splash in the dark pools as she 
passed, and fancied, perhaps, that they were as 
happy as she. She had known Jack Waldock 
a year, and had loved him almost as long; she 
would have said, longer; for it seemed to her 
that her heart must have loved him before they 
met. There was a shadow upon their courtship, 
however, as there should 
be with every well-con- 
ducted love affair. For 
Jack had nothing to offer 
her except himself and his 
wages, and it was not like- 
ly that her father would 
consider either suitable 
for his daughter. More- 
over, Mr. McWrath had 
intimated rather plain- 
ly that he looked upon 
Coyle as a good sort of 
fellow for a son-in-law ; 
and Coyle himself, 
though he had never 
made open love to 
Nora, had showed by 
his manner that he was 

fully of the father’s 
opinion. Jack, then, 
had thus far refrain- 
ed from opening his 
mind to MeWrath, 
for the lovers rea- 
soned that, should 
his application prove 
unsuccessful it would 
undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by his imme- 
« diate dismissal from 
SS 7 = the miller’s service. 
Whereas, so long as 
they kept their se- 
cret, they could at 
least be together; and by and by, perhaps, Jack 
might render himself so useful as to win the father’s 
favor. Possibly, however, though they suspected 
it not, their secret was not a secret from every one. 
Jealousy has sharp eyes. 

Nora arrived on the summit, glowing, and breath- 
ing deeply, indeed, but rather inspirited than fa- 
tigued by an ascent that would have annihilated 
the ordinary young lady of civilization. Then, 
having swept with her glance the wide blue gran- 
deur of the prospect, she seated herself in a com- 
fortable nook among the boulders, which had long 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 25, 1886. 
Your Heaters have worked to our entire satisfac- 
tion. CHAS. A. PILLSBURY & Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 25, 1886. 
We are using the Victor Heaters, and every one is 
working to our satisfaction. COLUMBIA MILL Co, 


Mandan, Dak., Sept. 27, 1886. 
Enclosed find our check tor $110 in payment of bill 
herewith. The Heaters are giving excellent satisfac- 
tion. MANDAN ROLLER MILL Co. 


Mandan, Dak., Nov. 5, 1886. 
Please forward us by freight one Victor Heater the 
same size as you sent us last spring; No. 3 I think is 
the size. They work admirably, but as we have in- 
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been her favorite retreat, and opened her book. It 
was a volume of Shakespeare’s plays ; and the play 
that she opened at was “‘ Macbeth.” For though 
she knew nothing of the theater, she understood 


genius and imagination, and enjoyed the thrill and | 


terror of high tragedy. The witches, the air-drawn 
dagger, the ghost, and the battle at the end, were 
her favorite scenes ; and she never finished the play 
without heartfelt compassion for poor Macbeth, 


who, she thought, deserved a better fate. He had | 


been very wicked, of course, but—. And then she 
fell into a long revery. 

She was aroused by the most majestic sound in 
nature—the long, reverberating peal of thunder. 
She had been sitting with her face toward the 
east, and had not noticed the great shadow that 
was creeping up from behind. She rose to her 
feet and turned. What a magnificent spectacle! 
The western sky was a torn and trembling chaos 


of gigantic clouds, some gray, some black, others | 


green or yellow; they were twisted and folded 
upon one another, like something alive and writh- 
ing, though amorphous; there were vast chasms 
in them, across which straggled wild fringes of 
vapor ; and here and there coiled turrets ascended 
above the upper limits, like shadowy serpents. To 
and fro through 
this appalling 
mass darted daz- 
zling eyes of 
lightning, light- 
ing up great in- 
ner surfaces of 
cloud, and re- 
vealing their 
hidden forms; 
and below, a 
whitish veil de- 
scended upon 
the earth—a fury 
of wind and 
rain, before 
which tall trees 
lashed the 
ground like 
grass, and mod- 
est streams be- 
came brawling 
rivers. The 
black arch of the 
cloud already 
toppled at the 
zenith, and still 
swept on, and 
the cannonad- 
ing of the thun- 
der mingled its 
innumerable ex- 
plosions into 
one earth-shak- 
ing roar. As 
Nora looked, the 
gale smote the mountain with a shriek, and the 
first drops of the deluge fell, warm and heavy as 
blood, upon her cheeks. 

A magnificent spectacle no doubt ; but not one to 
be lingered over, on the unprotected summit of a 
mountain. Nora’s first thought, however, was not 
for herself, but for her Shakespeare. Macbeth 
would get wet, and all the witches and ghosts be 
resolved into pulp. She took the yellow handker- 
chief off her head, wrapped the volume up in it, 
and put it under her arm, and so set off down the 
hill. By this time the storm was upon her in all its 
strength. The rain struck with such force as to 
make her shoulders sting. The boughs, flapping 
fiercely in all directions, beat her face bewildering- 
ly ; a hundred rivulets leaped hap-hazard across her 
path, and, on the left, the torrent, now a torrent 
indeed, plunged madly downward, a white frenzy 
of boiling foam, hurling fragments of rocks and 
trees along in its current, with a hungry roar that 
mingled with the tumult of the thunder. It was 
now almost as dark as night; the constant light- 
ning, revealing only blind destruction, added to the 
confusion instead of relieving it. Nora soon lost 
the path ; but she knew that the direction must be 
downward, and down she went, now slipping, now 
leaping, now running for a few steps, and again 








halting abruptly on the brink of some steep decliv- | 
| ity; her eyes and ears stunned and dazzled, yet 


never losing courage and self-possession ; rather, 


she felt the wild spirit of the tornado rioting in her | 


own veins, and laughed with inward rejoicing at 
the rush and fury of the elements. How the water 
slid down her long hair, and streamed upon her 
warm skin! A delicious reckless excitement pos- 
sessed her. She was in a mood to meet and ques- 
tion witches, like Macbeth ; and she cried out, ‘‘ So 
foul and fair a day I have not seen!” Could any 


one have seen her advancing through the drenched | 


and shrieking forest, now swallowed up in dark- 
ness, now revealed in dazzling flashes, with red 
cheeks glowing and black eyes sparkling, he might 
have deemed her to be herself the queen of the witch- 
es, the most dangerous and beautiful of them all. 
She had been pressing onward and downward for 
nearly an hour, as best she might, when, almost in 
a moment, the thunder ceased to roll and the rain 
to fall; the wind fell to a whisper, and a broad 
stream of sunlight shone through the glistening 
trees. In the sudden stillness, the roar of the torrent 
sounded like a friend’s voice, calling her home. 
She turned, and walked toward it. The boughs 
still shed their wetness upon her as she passed, but 


his expression was drawn and unnatural, he was 
hatless, soaking wet, and generally in disorder. 
Nor did he betray the least signs of pleasure on see- 
ing the woman who (as he had a hundred times 
assured her) was the only being he ever had, did, 
or could love in the world. 

“What ails you, Jack? Were you looking for 
me? How came you with that bump on your fore- 
head ?’’ she demanded in staccato. 

Jack contracted his brows, and pressed his lips 
together. ‘‘It’sall over with me—between you and 
me, that is,’ he said. ‘I’ve had it out with your 
father, and I’ve done with him.”’ 

“You’ve had it out. with him? What do you 
mean? Have you been fighting, Jack?” 

“T don’t want to say or think about it,’’ said he 
heavily. ‘‘I spoke him fair as any man could. I 
told him Iloved you. For when I saw you standing 
up the path to-day, I made up my mind I wouldn’t 
have asecret aboutit any longer! Well, he answered 
meas if I was no better than the dirt under his feet ; 
and when I tried to speak again, he struck me— 
here!’’? And he pointed to the bruise on his face. 

““What did you do?” demanded Nora, with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“No matter what I did. Maybe I struck at him. 

I hardly know 
how it was—I 
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‘““vYOU ARE MY PRISONER,” SAID CHILSON, 


now every drop sparkled like a diamond ; the birds 
began to chirp and warble; and all the terror and 
darkness were changed into splendor and praise. 
Nora tossed her hair back from her face, and wrung 
the water from the skirts of her flannel gown. 
Then she unwrapped her Shakespeare. Alas! it 
was soaked and melted out of all shape; the covers 
were as soft as pumpkin pie, and the leaves were 
all stuck together in inseparable mush. ‘‘ Macbeth’’ 
had sunk into the embrace of ‘Julius Cesar’’ on 
one side, and had formed an unnatural intimacy 
with ‘“‘Hamlet” on the other. This misfortune al- 
most counterbalanced for Nora the glorious excite- 
ment of the thunder storm. 

She hastened her steps, for it was certain that she 
would be late in preparing supper ; unless, indeed, 
her father had been detained by the storm in the 
town. The men, she knew, would have quit work 
an hour ago, and gone home—all except, perhaps, 
one! And as she thought of that one, with love 
and hope, all at once, as if in response to her heart’s 
summons, he stood before her. 

Nora uttered a glad ery, which, however, imme- 
diately died away ina quaver of alarmed interro- 
gation. Jack Waldock did not present his usual 
cheerful and manly aspect ; his face was pale, there 
was the mark of a heavy bruise over his right eye, 


lostmyself! One 
man hasno right 
to treat another 
like that. I left 
him, and have 
been here in the 
storm ever since. 
I’m going !”? 
“You’re go- 
ing? And what 
am I to do?”’ 
Jack glanced 
quickly at her. 
She was stand- 
ing erect, look- 
ing full at him, 
with her dark 
cheeks and eyes 
on fire. She was 
like a young 











queen. Jack 
hesitated, and 
was silent. 


“Do you love 
me?” she asked, 
with an indrawn 
breath. 

“You know I 
do,” he replied. 

“Then you're 
not going away 
fromme. Ilove 
you, Jack! How 

. : could you think 
of leaving me? Come with me,” she said, taking 
him by the hand. 

‘* Where ?”’ 

“To my father. Iam not afraid of him. 
I ask him, he will consent.”’ 

‘* Not after what has passed between him and me, 
Nora, whatever he might have done before, It’s 
no use I tell you. But, Nora—will you come with 
me—not to him, but—away out of his reach?’ he 
whispered, gazing close in her eyes with a look of 
passionate urgency. ‘‘We love each other, my 
girl; what better leave do we want than that?”’ 

“Thatisn’t the way, Jack. It’s not in me to turn 
my back and run, as if I was frightened. Father 
shall know my mind, and my heart, and he will do 
what’s right. But if he doesn’t, then I’ll tell him 
that your right to me is greater than any other 
right, even than his; and that I must go with you. 
But he’ll consent, never fear !”’ 

“Pve no good will to meet him, after what’s 
passed,’ said Jack, reluctantly ; ‘‘ but if you say so, 
it shall be so; and, to win you, I’d do a thousand 
times as much.”’ 1 

“Come, then,’”’ returned Nora; and they went 
on together towards the mill, hand in hand. 

It was a walk of not more than a quarter of a 
mile ; but, when they turned the spur of the moun~ 


When 
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tain that brought the mill into view, they both 
stopped short, and cried out in astonishment and 
dismay. 

For the mill, cleft from roof to foundation by a 
stroke of lightning, lay a heap of ruins, over which 
the swollen waters of the torrent rushed in a noisy 
cataract of foam. Fragments of the wreck lay 
strewn along the lower declivity. McWrath’s mill 
would never grind another measure of corn. 

“It seems impossible!’’ said Jack, at length. 
“Why, ’twas scarcely an hour ago that I saw it 
standing there, sound and whole, and said to my- 
self that I had looked upon it for the last time. It 
was the last time, sure enough !”’ 

‘““Can my father have been in it?” exclaimed 
Nora, suddenly paling. 

"No, not he!” replied Jack. 


“The mill was 


closed for the day, and I spoke to him in the house. | 


The other men had gone home—except Coyle.” 
“There is Mr. Coyle, now!” said Nora, as a fig- 
ure came out of the house, which stood unharmed. 
Upon catching sight of them, the foreman turned 
abruptly and reéntered. Nora and Jack advanced 
hastily ; but before they had reached the house, 
Coyle reappeared, this time accompanied by a 
stranger, who fixed his eyes searchingly upon Jack. 
Coyle’s face was of an even ghastlier pallor than 
usual, and wore an odd, drawn expression. The 
stranger, an active, compactly built man of medium 





upon the brain has produced insensibility. I can 
not promise you that he will live ; slighter wounds 
have proved fatal. Still, he’s a strong man, and he 
may recover. I shall be able to speak more cer- 
tainly when I have removed the piece of bone.” 

“You say the wound was inflicted with a blunt 
instrument ; would a common hammer have done 
it?” asked Chilson at this point. 

“‘T should say so—yes.”’ 

“Now, what have you to say about this, Mr, 
Coyle?” continued the sheriff, who had taken his 
stand in the doorway, and held one hand behind him. 

‘*T am sorry indeed that I must say anything,” 


| said Coyle, with downcast eyes; ‘‘but the truth is 


this: About an hour and a half ago, I came across 
from the mill to speak to Mr. McWrath, and I heard 
him speaking in a loud voice, and another answer- 
ing him. I came in, and, standing in the passage, I 


| looked through the door, and saw him in this room, 


and Waldock, here, with him. Waldock had his 
back to me, and I saw ahammer in his hand. They 


| were quarreling, and McWrath drew back, and 


caught Waldock a blow over the eye. Then they 
got together, and after a moment, Waldock up 


| with his hammer, and fetched it down on Mc- 


height, had rather an attractive countenance, but | 


its look was grave, keen and stern. He came quite 
close to Jack, and seemed to watch him. 

‘Where’s father, Mr. Coyle?” asked Nora. 
was not in the mill, was he?”’ 

‘““No, Miss Nora,” replied Coyle, in a low, soft 
tone; ‘‘he was not in the mill.” 

‘“*He’s in the house, then?’’ she continued, mov- 
ing in that direction. ‘‘Come, Jack.” 

‘¢ Perhaps you’d better not,’’ said Coyle, in a still 
lower tone. ‘‘He isn’t—maybe you’d better wait a 
little—”’ 

“What do you mean? Wait? Is anything 
wrong?” she cried abruptly. Then her eye fell 
upon the stranger. ‘‘ Who is this gentleman? why 
is he here?” she demanded. 

‘“My name is Chilson,”’ said the stranger, meeting 
her eyes gravely. 
Miss McWrath; but you may as well go in. Will 
you go too?”’ he added sharply, turning to Jack. 


“cc He 


Wrath’s skull. He dropped like a log, and Wal- 
dock let fall his hammer and—’’ 

““You scoundrel, you lie!’’ shouted Jack, with a 
roar like a lion. 
heaving and eyes kindling. In a strong, full 
voice, he wenton: ‘You lie, but I thank you for 
it; for now I see it all asclear as day. At first I 
thought I might have done it; for’ tis true we quar- 


| reled, and he struck me, and I struck back; but I 


“The doctor is with your father, | 


“*T don’t suppose I’ll be welcome, but I'll go,” | 


the latter replied. He stepped toward the door, 
following Nora, who had sprung forward with an 
anxious face. Chilson fell behind and exchanged a 
few words in an undertone with Coyle. A moment 
later, Jack heard Nora scream from within the 
house. He crossed the threshold, and entered the 
room on the right, the same in which he had had 


his violent interview with McWrath. The sight | 


that confronted him struck a chill to his heart. 


McWrath lay at length upon the floor, his head 
resting on a pillow. His eyes were closed, and his 
face was bloodless. But the pillow was reddened 
with a broad bloodstain, and his hair, a little above 
and behind the ear, was matted with blood. A 
middle-aged man—the doctor—knelt on the floor 
beside him, with a case of surgical instruments at 


remember now that my blow didn’t reach him : and 





electricity. Call it a photograph for want of a 
better name. It was done by a flash of lightning, 
at the moment the men were fighting. If you want 
visible evidence, there it is—and straight from 
heaven, too!”’ 

Upon the bluish white surface of the disk, as it 
lay pieced together, was stamped a representation 
of two human figures. One of them was seated at 
a table ; the other stood close behind him, and, with 
uplifted hand, was in the act of bringing down a 
hammer upon the other’s head. The figures were 
black, like a silhouette, and were about six inches 
in height ; but the definition was so sharp, and the 
pose and action were so life-like, that it seemed as 
if they were about to move. 

““That?’s McWrath plain enough,” said Chilson, 
instinctively dropping his voice; “but the other is 
not Waldock. As I live, it’s —” 

A ery of horror interrupted him. Turning, he 
saw the ghastly face of Coyle, with distended eye- 
balls fixed upon the damning picture. Never was 
seen a more convincing image of terror-stricken and 
conscious guilt. 

‘“*You are my prisoner!” said Chilson, grasping 
him quickly by the shoulder. 

But, with an inarticulate snarl of frenzy and fear, 


| Coyle wrenched himself loose, and sprang through 


He stood defiant, with his chest | 


then I left him. ButI had no hammer in my hand. | 


I had brought a hammer, but I left it on the seat 
outside the door when I went in. If he was struck 
with that hammer, it was in some other hand than 
mine ; and—and—why, it must have been you your- 
self, you villain !-else why should you accuse me?”’ 

‘““That’s only what one might expect him to say,” 
returned Coyle, with a forced laugh. 
any one to judge whether his story is a likely one.” 

Nora had risen to her feet, and now confronted 
Coyle. 

“It’s likely enough for me to believe it, at any 
rate,” she said. ‘Sheriff, I call on you to arrest 
this man for killing my father !”’ 

“There is no evidence to justify me in doing so,” 
Chilson answered. ‘‘I must perform my duty, and 


| that is to take Waldock into custody on the charge 





hand. He had been operating on the wound when | 


Nora entered ; but she had thrown herself on the 


floor, her arms were round her father’s body, and | 


her black hairstreamed across his breast. As Jack’s 
step sounded on the floor, however, she raised her- 
self up, and gazed at him. She uttered no word; 
but he knew intuitively that she was asking him 


of a murderous attack and robbery of John Mc- 


| Wrath. Now, my man, you’d better come quietly; 


I’m armed.”’ He held a revolver in one hand, and a 
pair of handcuffs in the other. 
“Robbery, too!’’ exclaimed Jack, his face flushing. 
““Yes!’? hissed Coyle. 
pocket-book of the money he had just drawn from 
the bank to pay the hands.” 


the door. The sheriff darted after him, cocking his 

revolver; when he reached the open, Coyle was 

racing at the top of his speed toward the ruins of 

the mill. It was evidently his purpose to cross the 

torrent on the shattered masses of the stone foun- 

dations, and so escape into the woods beyond. 
‘Halt! or I fire,”’ the sheriff shouted. 


But there was no need to shoot him. As he 
mounted the pile of slippery stone, he stumbled and 
fell forward. In a moment, the whirling waters 
caught him, choked back the shriek in his throat, 
hurled him over the fall, and plunged with him 
headlong down—down into the foaming abyss of 
destruction. Coyle was seen no more; but a man- 


“Bint 2 leave | gled body, that may have been his, was picked up 


and hastily buried the next day, ten miles down the 
valley. In a pocket of one of the garments that 
still clung to him was found a roll of bank notes, 
soaked into pulp, but} showing the same amount 
that McWrath had drawn from the bank the day 


| previous. 


While Waldock and Chilson were searching along 


| the banks, the doctor and Nora returned to the in- 


“T saw you empty his | 


| that hour. 


“Tf you saw all that, why didn’t you stop him?” | 


demanded Nora. 

“Because I put some value on my own life,’ re- 
plied Coyle; ‘“‘that fellow is twice as strong as I 
am ; and since the harm was done, I kept out of the 
way.”’ ‘ 

“Well, sheriff, ’1l go with you,” said Jack; “but 
if there’s a thief and a murderer in this room, Coyle 


| is the man, and God will prove it on him !”’ 


While this colloquy was going on, the doctor, in 


| order to give himself more elbow-room, had been 


whether he were the author of this catastrophe. | 
| fragments of a large dish or salver of India porce- 


The disclaimer sprang to his lips; but, before he 
could speak it, the recollection of his passionate 
quarrel with the seemingly dead man came over 
him ; he shuddered, and was silent. 

After a breathless pause, Nora turned slowly to 
the doctor. ‘What do you know about this?” she 
asked, in a hard,eventone. ‘‘ Will my father die?” 


‘As to the person who did him the injury, I can 
say nothing,” the doctor replied. ‘I got here ten 


setting on its legs a small table that had been over- 
thrown in the late struggle, and placed upon it the 


lain, an heirloom which Mrs. McWrath had brought 
into the family on her marriage. As he pieced the 
fragments together, his attention was all at once 
arrested by a strange phenomenon ; he examined it 
closely, and then exclaimed, in a tone of subdued 
excitement: ‘‘ Chilson, come here! look at that!” 


The sheriff had just finished fastening the hand- 


| euffs on Waldock’s wrists. He stepped up to the 


minutes ago, with the sheriff, Mr. Chilson ; we were | 
summoned by Mr. Coyle, who came for us on horse- | 


back. Your father has received a blow on the head 
from some blunt instrument; the skull has been 
crushed in, and the pressure of the piece of bone 


table, and looked where the doctor indicated. 
‘““Why, what in the name of wonder is it? How 
did it get there?” he said at length. 
“*T never saw but one case of it before,’’ the doc- 
tor replied ; ‘it is one of the inexplicable effects of 


animate body in the little parlor. Twenty minutes’ 
skillful manipulation, with Nora’s intelligent assist- 
ance, enabled the physician to remove the fragments 
of bone from the wound, thus relieving the pressure 
upon the brain. McWrath almost immediately 
opened his eyes, and said quietly, ‘‘ Where’s Coyle? 
tell him to fetch Waldock. I’ve changed my mind 
about that affair.”’ 

And, in fact, the miller was a changed man from 
The surly phase of his temper had been 
caused by the concussion of his fall down the mill- 


' dam ; Coyle’s blow had struck the same spot; and 


the lifting of the bone had restored him to his old 
genial self. He went out of the milling business, 
and still lives with his daughter and son-in-law in 
great peace and comfort. 

It appeared, afterward, that Coyle had been in- 
dulging in speculations, and had fared so ill that he 
was tempted to draw money from the bank on 
checks forged in McWrath’s name. When this 
money also was lost, he became desperate, and, 
fearing to repeat the forgery, he resolved to rob his 
employer outright. On the fatal afternoon, while 
he was hanging about the house, watching an op- 
portunity, he witnessed (himself unseen) the quarrel 
between McWrath and Waldock; and on the retreat 
of the latter, he must have conceived the idea of 
murdering the miller, and then accusing Jack of 
the crime. His jealousy probably influenced him 
in accomplishing this wickedness ; for he knew that 
Jack was his successful rival. The thunderbolt 
must have fallen at the very moment that he aimed 
his blow; and it is no wonder that, when he saw 
the apparently miraculous evidence of his guilt star- 
ing him in the face, his self-control forsook him. 
His was an evil life, and an evil death; but Nora 
and her lover can well afford to forgive him. 
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“LLOYD'S.” 


HE number of readers of English who have 

not at some time seen reference to ‘‘ Lloyd’s”’ 

is very small indeed. The name of that great 
institution has appeared in all classes of literature 
for more thanacentury. It has been used alike 
by writers of fiction and of fact, of poetry and of hu- 
mor. Every historical work refers to Lloyd’s, and 
there are few autobiographies of international in- 
terest in which some mention of this great enter- 
prise does not occur. There is a large circle of 
readers, however, whose knowledge of the signifi- 
cance of the’name is very slight. They have the 
impression, perhaps, that it is an agency of some 
sort which is connected with shipping and insur- 
ance. Few realize, however, that it is justly en- 
titled to rank among the really great institutions 
of the world, and that its extinction would prop- 


‘“*Garraway’s, Johnathan’s, Baker’s, Elmer’s, chiefly 
frequented by brokers, stock-jobbers, Frenchmen, 
Jews, as well as others, merchants and gentlemen.”’ 
But all these sank into oblivion, including “John’s 
coffee house,” the whilom rival of Lloyd’s. 
Evidence that Edward Lloyd prospered is found 
in the fact that in 1691 or 1692 he left Tower street, 
moving westward to Lombard street, where he 
opened a new coffee house in larger and more pre- 
tentious quarters, at the corner of Abchurch Lane 
and Lombard street, close to the general postoffice, 
and in the very heart of London’s business centre. 
This move, however, cut off the patronage of the 
seafaring class, but made Lloyd’s the chief resort 
for the wealthiest and most respectable merchants 
and brokers of London. Lloyd made the place at- 
tractive to his patrons, and his chief aim-was to se- 
cure early and accurate shipping news, for which 
purpose he secured agents at leading ports and ar- 
ranged for prompt transmittal of correspondence, 
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per provedpopular, and soon assumed great magni- 
tude. This was the holding of daily sales by auction 
at the coffee house, and every kind of property 
seems to have been disposed of in that manner, al- 
though at the present day only vessels or shares in 
vessels are there disposed of in that way. 

About the time of the establishment of the Lom- 
bard street coffee house, leading merchants began 
the business of marine insurance, covering vessels 
or merchandise, not in regularly organized com- 
panies, as at present, but by individually assuming 
risks, for varying premiums, but giving no security 
beyond their own good names. The negotiation of 
insurance under such conditions made it necessary 
for the brokers who acted for owners to seek the 
merchants at their own offices, thereby entailing a 
vast amount of travel, trouble and often delay. It 
will easily be seen that the insurance business, when 
practically centered at Lloyd’s coffee house, as it 
was by the gathering there of merchants and bro- 












erly be regarded as even a more serious calamity, 
perhaps, than the collapse of the world’s greatest 
financial institution, the Bank of England. And 
yet Lloyd’s got its name from a common caterer, in 
whose small, dark and cheap coffee house in Lon- 
don, seafaring men were wont to meet, eat, drink 
and compare notes. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century Edward 
Lloyd established a coffee house in Tower street, 
then a broad and important London thoroughfare, 
and although the man disappeared and left no rec- 
ord of a personal nature, his name clung to the em- 
bryo institution and was immortalized by it. This 
was due solely to the accident of location, for there 
were numerous establishments of a similar nature 
throughout the city which were used as much for 
meeting places of merchants and brokers as for 
houses of refreshment. Lloyd’s central and prom- 
inent location soon made his house the favorite re- 
sort of seafaring men and such Londoners as were 
connected with or interested in shipping. Other 
places mentioned in contemporary chronicles were 
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ete. Everything of this nature was bulletined in 
the coffee house as fast as received, and adver- 
tisements of shipping transactions were likewise 
posted and kept on file. The magnitude of this 
work soon made necessary the publication of a 
newspaper, and in the summer of 1696 the first num- 
ber of Lloyd’s News was issued, the price being one 
penny per copy. The naval branch of the govern- 
ment was not disposed to look kindly upon Lloyd’s 
venture, however, and it was not long before the 
newspaper published something which called down 
the ire of the Admiralty. The paper was promptly 
suppressed and thirty years elapsed before the pub- 
lication of its successor, Lloyd’s List, was begun. 
This paper grew steadily in value and influence 
and was continued as an independent publication 
until July, 1884, when it was amalgamated with the 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

The suppression of the List did not injure Lloyd’s 
business greatly, owing to the fact that he had made 
himself indispensable to his patrons. A brilliant 
scheme which was hatched during the life of the pa- 


kers, speedily took rank as second only in impor- 
tance to the news bureau of the establishment. 
Thus policies of insurance were first underwritten 
at Lloyd’s coffee house. As the means of commu- 
nication, and the facilities for obtaining informa- 
tion became more trustworthy and numerous, so 
Lloyd’s List became more voluminous and useful, 
until the marvelous system of the present day was 
attained. 

Along about 1770 the brokers and underwriters 
obtained possession of the paper and removed from 
Lombard street to Pope’s Head alley, and later to 
the Royal Exchange. They held, however, to the 
name ‘Lloyd’s,” as the title of their association, 
so that the originator, the coffee house keeper 
of Tower street, speedily became, and is still 
known by name, from one end of the world to the 
other. At the head of the new association was 
John Julius Angerstein, a man of German parent- 
age, though bornin Russia. He had long done busi- 
ness in London, and had become one of her most 
solid and wealthy merchants, so that he was well 
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fitted to manage the affairs of the association of 
seventy-nine brokers and underwriters which was 
established in the Royal Exchange in 1774 under the 
title of ‘ Lloyd’s.”’ 

Immediately thereafter the association took the 
important step of adopting a regular form of insur- 
ance policy, which was fully completed in details 
and established at a general meeting in January, 
1779, and was approved by Parliament. This work 
was so well done that the same form is still in use, 
and to-day Lloyd’s policy is known and properly 
valued the world over, there having been but one 
change made in the phraseology, the substitution 
of the words, ‘Be it known that,” for the good old 
“In the name of God, amen.’’ 

This is the brief, unvarnished history of the 
greatest marine insurance and shipping news bu- 
reau of the world, which sprung, as has been seen, 
from the smallest of beginnings. 


A ready writer might, by having access to the 
records of Lloyd’s, compile volume after volume of 
an interesting character, covering incidents devel- 
oped during its history. Perhaps the most notable 
case on its records is that of the government frigate 
Lutine, which was originally captured from the 
French, and because of its swiftness and the excel- 
lence of its crew, was placed at the disposal of the 
treasury department in October, 1799, to transport 
some $5,000,000 in specie and bar silver to 
Hamburg. Before news of the sailing of the 
vessel reached Lloyd’s it had been wrecked 
in the Zuyder Zee, only one of the two hun- 
dred persons on board being saved, and he 
dying from the results of the exposure before 
reaching England. It can be readily imag- 
ined that October 15th, when the news of the 
disaster was received, was a wild day at 
Lloyd’s. The government was behindhand, 
as usual, in getting the news, not announcing 
it officially until nearly a week later. The 
wreck of the vessel meant the ruin of many 
aman who had been years in accumulating 
a competence, but there was no delay in 
paying the insurance, the underwriters of 
Lloyd’s promptly settling in full, as for a 
total loss. They then made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the case, and adopted meas- 
ures for the early recovery of the sunken 
treasure, but the agents dispatched to the 
Zuyder Zee returned with the news that the 
Netherlands, being then at war with England, 
claimed the wreck as their rightful spoil. 
During the continuance of the war, fisher- 
men of the neighboring islands devoted their 
time to fishing for specie, and secured nearly 
half a million dollars, two-thirds of which 


was appropriated by the government of the Neth- | 


erlands. This work was not continued over a year, 
shifting sands and restless tides rendering it diffi- 
cult and even dangerous. Twelve years later one 
Pierre Eschauzier, a Dutch official, obtained the 
sanction of his government to make a further search, 
but after spending over $20,000 and recovering only 
seventeen coins, abandoned the work, though pros- 
ecuting it from 1814 to 1822. 

Meantime the busy members at Lloyd’s continued 
to write risks and increase their business and facil- 
ities in every way, though never forgetting the 
buried treasure. Government aid was evoked and 
in 1830 negotiations were completed between the 
two countries by which Eschauzier’s company and 
Lloyd’s combined in an attempt to recover more of 
the treasure, but before the work was begun inter- 
national complications interfered, and before these 
were settled Pierre Eschauzier died, and thescheme 
fell through. In 1846 two English divers went boldly 
to the king of the Netherlands and asked permis- 
sion to renew the search. To the surprise of all, he 
accorded it, with the proviso that one-half of their 
salvage be turned over to Lloyd’s, but they never 
entered on the work. Their appearance had the 
effect, however, of awakening the dormant Dutch 
company of salvors, and in 1857 operations were 
begun by a committee, headed by a son of Pierre 
Eschauzier. A heavy gale at this time had the ef- 
fect of uncovering the sunken wreck, and the divers 
recovered a little specie in September, 1857. This 
aroused the usually placid islanders to such an ex- 


tent that a gunboat had to be stationed at the scene 
to preserve the peace. In the summer following the 
bell of the Lutine, highly polished by the sands 
which had washed about it, was found, and is to- 
day held as a relic at Lloyd’s, along with other rel- 
ics, a chair and a table made from the wood of 
the Lutine, andappropriately inscribed. The share 
of recovered treasure falling to Lloyd’s from this 
latest effort was little more than $100,000. And here 
comes the most remarkable part of the transaction. 
Sixty years had elapsed since the Lutine went 
down. The underwriters who had suffered from the 
wreck were dead, the policies had vanished, and the 
very building wherein the risks were written had 
been reduced to ashes. There were noclaimants for 
the money, but it was so clearly the property of 
Lloyd’s that it was taken possession of by the cor- 
poration, a special bill being passed by Parliament 
providing for this, and for the settlement of any 
claims which might arise. Careful calculations 
show that over four millions of dollars still remain 
in the rotting hulk, which will probably be left as a 
legacy to the future conductors of Lloyd’s, and may 
at some time be recovered. 
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The most praiseworthy act of the great institution 
was its approval and endorsement of the originator 
of the life-boat. Henry Greathead first submitted 
the idea and his plans to two underwriters, Messrs. 





THE GLOBE. 


Warren and Forsyth, who promptly enlisted the 
members of Lloyd’s in the matter, and in conjunc- 
tion with the Duke of Northumberland, furnished 
the funds for the erection of the first lifeboat, the 
Northumberland, which did its first work in saving 
seven men, the crew of the Edinburg, wrecked near 
the mouth of Tyne river. This event aroused some 
interest, and a “lifeboat fund’’ was talked of, but 
nobody contributed, and the matter was left in the 
hands of Lloyd’s and the generous Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. A.committee was appointed and 
some $10,000 was devoted to the object of building 
and maintaining lifeboats. For twenty-two years 
Lloyd’s carried on and managed this great life-sav- 
ing service, or until the National Lifeboat institu- 
tion was established, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Northumberland. 
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If Lloyd’s had no other title to the gratitude as 
well as pride of Englishmen, the deed of lofty patri- 
otism which it performed in 1803, when France de- 
clared war upon England, was amply sufficient to 
earn it for all time. The underwriters, headed by 
Mr. Angerstein, were eager to do their full sharein 
evincing both their patriotism and their zeal. They 
could not enter the military or naval service 
as a body, because their duty plainly confined them 
to their exchange, where they could best serve their 
country by renewed diligence in collecting and 
furnishing news, as well as promptness in writing 
risks and settling losses. The establishment of the 
‘Patriotic Fund” was an inspiration which came to 


them, and they seized upon it. Its primary pur- 
pose they announced to be that of ‘‘alleviating the 
distress of the widow and orphan, of smoothing the 
brow of sorrow for the fall of dearest relatives, the 
props of unhappy indigence or helpless age, and of 
granting pecuniary rewards or honorable badges of 
distinction for successful exertions of valor or 
merit.”” The list was headed by Lloyd’s with a 
subscription of $90,000, and an equal amount was 
collected within a few days, and before the books 
were closed, in 1826, over $3,000,000 had been sub- 
scribed, and the good work done with this money 
was only equaled by that of the United States San- 
itary Commission during the Rebellion. 
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So recently as 1871 was effected the last funda- 
mental reorganization of this vast corporation, 
which at the beginning of this year consisted of 
471 underwriting members, 154 non-underwriting 
members, and nearly 600 subscribers, and upon the 
excellent basis then constructed theinstitution now 
stands. Since that time the affairs of the society 
have been managed by a committee of twelve, 
elected from among the members, and the opinion 
of this body carries great weight throughout the 
whole mercantile world. To become a non-under- 
writing member of Lloyd’s an entrance fee of $120 
and an annual subscription of $25 is required. For 
an underwriting member the entrance fee is $485, 
and the yearly subscription $60. In order to 
ensure additional security, an excellent rule 
has been made compelling an underwriting 
member on his entry to make a deposit of 
$24,000, to be held by the committee against 
liabilities incurred through insurance done 
on Lloyd’s policies, which instrument it is 
illegal for any person not a member to sign. 
Many names are subscribed to Lloyd’s poli- 
cies to-day which are found in the old books 
of the original society founded by Mr. An- 
gerstein. 

Lloyd’s agents are to be found all over the 
world, and nowhere on English coasts can a 
wreck occur that an agent could not be on 
the spot within a few hours, ready to assist 
the captain if he survive, and to act as may 
appear most beneficial to the interests of all 
concerned. These agents are carefully se- 
lected by the committee, who secure the ser- 
vices of the most competent men obtainable 
in the district. Information of every descrip- 
tion which may be likely to interest members 
is promptly dispatched to headquarters. 
Thus, from morning till night countless let- 
ters, telegrams and printed circulars are 
poured into the Royalexchange. Every port 
of importance, every little harbor around 
English coasts, sends in its budget of news. Concise 
and brief are the telegrams—merely a list of ships’’ 
names with the heading ‘arrived’ or ‘‘sailed.’” 
From the chief headlands, such as Prawle Point or- 
St. Catherine’s Point, come hourly lists of passing- 
vessels. On coming up channel after a long voy- 
age, from Australia or India, perhaps, the captain 
makes for St. Catherine’s Point and takes his ves- 
sel close under the land. He gives himself no. 
further trouble; merely sails on, and in half an hour: 
his arrival is posted at Lloyd’s. The information is 
for the use of members, but it is at the disposal of” 
the whole world, and will subsequently appear in 
the public newspapers. The near relations of sail- 
ors can get any information they may want at the 
office established for that purpose, and merely for: 
the trouble of asking. 

The special feature of the news posted at Lloyd’s 
has always been its strict reliability, combined 
with rapidity of transmission. This the govern- 
ment, even, has been glad to recognize and profit 
by. In the days of Sir Robert Walpole, the first 
news on maritime matters was always sought and 
found at Lloyd’s, and under the able management 
of the present committee and secretary the reputa- 
tion acquired in olden days is by no means 
likely to suffer. Every telegram or advice 're- 
ceived at Lloyd’s—and they come in ceaselessly, 
night and day—is recorded and noted. The infor- 
mation is carefully transcribed, and so arranged 
that members can, with a minimum amount of 
trouble, ascertain the latest news received at any 
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port in the world of every ocean-going vessel afloat. 
In huge volumes alphabetically arranged and in- 
dexed, is kept a record of each vessel’s movements. 
A staff of eight clerks are forever entering in these 
books the advices received from agents distributed 
over the whole world, as also from private sources 
when worthy of confidence. Thus, on a single 
page is found the history of each ocean-going ves- 
sel, compiled and set down in the shortest and most 
concise manner possible, with references to Lloyd’s 
List of given dates, where further particulars are 
readily found. These indices are kept in the read- 
ing room, wherein is stored the most varied and 
universal information. Files of newspapers are 
there in divers languages from many countries, cir- 
culars and custom house sheets from the chief ports 
in the United Kingdom, and from these is extracted 
the very essence of the news to be gathered to- 
gether and recorded in the index. In addition to 
these is a set of equally large volumes devoted en- 
tirely to the registration of sea captains. Within 
their pages are recorded the life and deeds of every 
shipmaster possessing a British certificate of com- 
petency. From the few lines devoted to each indi- 
vidual the initiated can gather such information as 
he may require—the captain’s age, the date of his 
certificate, the names of the vessels he has com- 
manded, and whether these vessels have come to 
mishap under his care, or no. There is no chance 
of hiding palpable carelessness of navigation, or 
worse, perhaps, willful abandonment of a vessel, 
from the eyes of the shrewd underwriters. Ship 
captains make or lose their name at Lloyd’s with- 
out ever setting foot in the Royal exchange, 
for underwriters would prefer to ‘‘write a line”’ on 
an indifferent ship commanded by a good man than 
on the finest vessel afloat if she were under the care 
of an incompetent or careless master. Thus Lloyd’s 
underwriters know the capabilities of the captains 
—for the vessels they have at hand ‘ Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister of shipping.’’- In the old days of the Lom- 
bard street coffee house the necessity was 
fully recognized of having some means of 
ascertaining promptly the age, condition and 
general capabilities of vessels, and for that 
purpose ‘‘ship lists’? were compiled—mere 
manuscript documents giving a few partic- 
ulars of such ships as were likely to be in- 
sured. From each other the underwriters 
obtained the details, and thus formed a new 
link binding them together. The first at- 
tempt to combine these “‘ship lists” into one 
printed volume appears to have been made 
about the year 1730, but this must remain a 
matter of conjecture owing to the first vol- 
umes of this register having perished togeth- 
er with many valuable documents relating 
to marine insurance, in the terrible fire which 
destroyed the old Royal exchange in 1838. It 
will be easily understood that this question of the 
strength and general seaworthiness of vessels must 
be one of the greatest importance to underwriters. 
This fact was evidently appreciated to its full 
extent by the shrewd founder of Lloyd’s, John 
Julius Angerstein, for his name is to be found 
among those gentlemen who formed the first so- 
ciety to publish ‘‘Lloyd’s Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping.’”’ This was a separate, though 
one might call it a sister, association to Lloyd’s, and 
has remained such to this day. Many of the names, 
indeed most of the original seventy-nine, are to be 
found in the records of both institutions. 

In 1834 the society was re-formed by a committee 
of inquiry, new rules were laid down, competent 
surveyors were appointed, and Lloyd’s Register 
became the most trustworthy, the most correct, and 
the most universally consulted mercantile authority 
in the world. Many persons who make use of the 
objectionable slang term, ‘‘A1,’”’ have not the least 
notion that the expression originated, and is used 
to this day, in Lloyd’s Register as a classification of 
vessels, being a sign of excellence. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the term is never heard at 
Lloyd’s except in its strictly business sense. 

Thus it will be seen that the underwriters, al- 
though they may never go beyond the walls of the 
Royal exchange to learn the many mysteries of 
their calling, do not by any means work in the dark. 
It may be that many of them are profoundly igno- 


| rant as to the outward form and semblance of the 


vessels they insure, and would, perhaps, be hard 
pressed to point out in a roadstead a “‘ brigantine” 
or a “top-sail schooner ;’’ but ‘‘on paper,’’ that is 
to say, theoretically, they know much more about 
the vessels than many of the captains who sail them. 
About the captains themselves, these busy brain- 
workers within the four walls of the Royal exchange 
know much more than the seafarer suspects, each 
man’s career and experience being easily learnt from 
the register of captains. A practical knowledge of 
the sea, ships, and navigation is not necessary for 
an underwriter. Perhaps, indeed, it would be the 
reverse, as he would then know of many dangers of 
which it were better that he should remain ignorant. 
In these days the qualifications necessary are iden- 
tical with those possessed by the original seventy- 
nine, and especially characterizing John Julius An- 
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gerstein — qualifications which that gentleman 
doubtless acquired during his long training in a 
city merchant’s office—a clear, shrewd mind, a 
prompt memory, and the strictest commercial 
probity. 

The nature of the business transacted at Lloyd’s 
renders underwriters peculiarly liable to fraud, and 
history tells of many dishonest practices in days 
gone by. Such frauds were comparatively easy in 
the beginning of the present century, when the 
means of communication were slow and uncertain, 
frequently being of a private nature. An insurance 
was effected about that time on a vessel called the 
Eagle, but the underwriters’ suspicions were aroused 
and subsequent inquiries enabled them to prove 
that the insurer knew the, vessel was lost at the 
time of writing out the order. Instances there are 
in great number of insurance being effected on 
goods said to be on board certain vessels which 
were in reality never shipped, the vessel being de- 
liberately thrown away by the captain on the first 
opportunity. For this purpose bills of lading and 
other documents had to be forged, and these papers 
often proved to be the ultimate means of bringing 
the crime home to the perpetrators. Such frauds 
as these, however, are practically put a stop to by 
the increased facilities for the transmission of news, 
and also by the presence of Lloyd’s agents in every 
port. Another form of dishonesty with which the 
underwriters had in olden days to cope was the 


| casting away of heavily-insured ships by unprin- 


cipled captains, who were well paid by their accom- 
plices on shore for the risk they ran. Around all 
such fraudulent practices a net has been gradually 
drawn, tighter and tighter, till the meshes lie so 
close as to make detection almost inevitable. 

The board of trade inquiries into the causes of ma- 
rine losses have done much to help underwriters, 
and although the invariable justice of the decisions 
arrived at has constantly been questioned, the fault 
is not due so much to the system as to the carrying 
out of it. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the supervision thus exercised over shipmasters 
is highly beneficial to all concerned in the safety of 
the great mercantile navy. Despite the numerous 
frauds of which Lloyd’s underwriters have, since 
the foundation of their society, been victims, they 
have ever been remarkable for their promptness in 
paying losses and their generosity in questions of 
commercial honor. Thus they have been known to 
pay the loss on an insurance when, through a seri- 
ous clerical error, the interest insured was described 
on the policy as “‘ goods,’ instead of ‘“‘ship,’’ or vice 
versa. Again, a loss was paid on a vessel insured 
from a foreign port to Europe, when the ship was 
found to have received her cargo at an entirely dif- 
ferent port than that from whence the insurance 
was originally effected. In neither case was there 
any legal claim on the policy, the fulfillment of the 
contract being merely a question of the very nicest 
point of commercial honor. There are many other 
instances which go to prove that at Lloyd’s a con- 
tract is frequently fulfilled more in the spirit of the 
agreement than in the letter. 

This sketch would not be complete without a 
short mention of the salvage associations of London 
and Liverpool. These associations make it their 
business to render prompt assistance to vessels 
which have come to any mishap, and wonderful are 
the tales related of goods and vessels rescued from 
the sea. There are recorded in the books 
of these twin associations many a sequel to 
the story of the Lutine—tales of damaged 
ships patched up and made to float, of 
sunken wrecks raised from the depths of 
the sea and brought safely into port, of 
cargoes saved and dismasted vessels sought 
and found. One notable salvage has been 
effected but lately which cannot fail to re- 
call the story of the Lutine. On the night 
of Feb. 13, 1885, the Spanish mail steamer 
Alfonso XII, struck on a rock off the Grand 
Canary, and sank shortly after in deep water. 
No lives were lost, but the loss of property 
was enormous. There was on board specie 
to the value of £100,000, packed in ten 
boxes, and the question immediately arose 
as to whether this could not be recovered. 
Such a depth had never been reached 
by any diver, but it was decided to make the at- 
tempt. Specially strong appliances were manufac- 
tured, electric lighting apparatus was purchased to 
illuminate the bottom, and the expedition started. 
On Nov. 16th the diver at last succeeded in pene- 
trating to the magazine where the specie was stored, 
and on the 17th he sent the first box to the surface. 
As the wreck lay at a depth of upward of 150 feet, 
the operations were naturally of long duration, and 
very much dependent on weather. The divers em- 
ployed were men at the very top of their profession, 
and well known for their courage and daring. 
During the whole winter they carried on their per- 
ilous work, and on Jan. 27th the ninth box was sent 
to the surface. The tenth, however, was not to be 
found. 

Our illustrations, which are from sketches by 
Paul Renouard, need but little explanation, and 
show Lloyd’s as it is seen to-day. When the visitor 
has climbed the broad stairs leading to the first 
floor of the Royal exchange he finds himself stopped 
by a barrier with swinging doors. The guardian of 
these doors promptly detects a strange face, and 
asks the name of the member required. This the 
visitor no doubt mentions in a voice hushed by the 
awe-inspiring brilliancy of the porter’s attire. A 
moment later the new comer has the alarming sat- 
isfaction of hearing his friend’s name given forth to 
the world by a pair of lungs so stentorian as to treat 
with contempt the hum of a thousand voices and 
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GUARANTEED AND PROVEN in hundreds of instances to be su- eee a = 
perior to any other Bolting Device for Clear, Clean Bolting or 2 1 a \! 

Rebolting of all grades of Flour, and is the Favorite wherever BEA 

tried. They cannot be beaten on any stock. They are the Cham- ‘ 

pion All Around Bolters of the world, and are being extensively 

adopted for the Entire Bolting in New Mills. 


FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED. 
SLOW SPEED. 


Qecupies Small Space and Has |mmense fapacity. 


The universal praise bestowed upon these Bolts from every section of the country where 
they have been tried, is conclusive evidence of their SUPERIORITY. 


FOR PRICES AND LIST OF REFERENCES, SEND TO 


THE PROSPECT MACHINE # ENGINE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


FORMERLY THE CUMMER ENGINE CO. 























EDW. P. ALLIS, President. DAISY ROLLER M LLS, WM. D. GRAY, Vice President. 


Export Brand, ( Capacity 1,200 Barrels Per Day ) 


6¢ Tl P TOP,”’ MiWAUKEE, WIS.,, d. > A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Export Brand, 


“ BUTTERFLY” 


CONTROLLED BY CONTROLLED BY 


M. KosMAcK & Co., Glasgow, Choice ” Grad es . of ™ Flour RUDOLPH & HERNE, Liverpool, 





= FOR FAMILY AND BAKERS USE, FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN. GREAT BRITAIN. 
FROM STRICTLY HARD DAKOTA WHEAT. 
EXPORT TRADE A SPECIALTY. 
ERNEST ALLIS, Secretary. L. R. HURD, Treasurer and Manager. 





A HEATER ABSOLUTELY NEEDED IN ROLLER MILLS. 


THE: WELGH : WHEAT : HEATER 


FOR ROLLER MILLS, 


Has proven itself of Absolute Necessity, Such Results 
as Whiter Flour, Broader Bran and a Closer Yield. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


l. Q@. HALTEMAN, 


DEALER IN e 


Steam Engines 


And FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


The universal verdict from all roller mills using the Welch 
Wheat Heater is that they find it of the greatest benefit; 
in fact, a great many state that it is, at times, impossible to 
do good work without one. The great popularity of the 
Welch Improved Wheat Heater, and the thousands in 
use, attest its great benefit and efficiency. It is without 
doubt the only practical Heater on the market to-day, and 
for toughening the bran on wheat has no equal. Our No. 
1 Heater is of sufficient — for Roller Mills of from 60 
to 80 bbls capacity. Our No. 2 for 80 to 130 bbls. Our No.3 
for 100 to 200 bbls. Particular attention is called to the fact 
that wheat that passes through the Welch Heater does not 
have to be heated half as hot to toughen the bran as in 
other heaters. When Roller Mills were first built, it was 
thought by many that Heaters would be of no special ad- 
vantage, but that idea is exploded, and it is now found 
that they are of as much, if not more, benefit in these Grad- 
ual Reduction Mills, than they were in the Buhr Mills. 

4#%- Any one wishing to adopt the Welch Heater, and 
desiring more information, avery 4 address the undersigne 1. 

#3 Nos. 1 and 2 Heaters kept in stock ready for immeii- 


CAN FURNISH PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS with approx- 
-- imate or close estimates to parties wishing to build new mills, 
or remodel old mills. : : : : : : ; : : : 


Orders for Millwright Work, Repairing Machinery, and Extras for the 
Different Manufactures of Machinery, promptly filled. 4 
ate shipment. 
ALBERT B. BOWMAN, Mfr., 


509 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 823 North Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The - |mproved f KILN DRIED BARRELS - ELM CURVED HEAD LININGS 


7. Louis, <— 
~T|- Benj. F. Horn, 
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12 inches. 
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COOPERAGE. ‘ 
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Thousands \ 


In Use. 
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FOR FLOUR, MEAL, SUGAR, LIME AND 
PRODUCE BARRELS. 


COOPERS’ TOOLS Possizie prices. 


= CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 20 N. Third St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE KING OF PORTABLE GRINDING MILLS 


‘Over 6,000 in Use. T 4 E KA EST N E m PAT E N a Over 6,000 in Use. 


+ >< a Ont 


We claim to build the Best portable Buhr Stone Mills in the world. We sell every Mill under a full 
guarantee to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. We have nearly 7,000 Mills in use, and can 
furnish Live References in every State and Territory. It is one thing to claim—and another to make 
good your claims. For the purpose of convincing all who may think our claims too broad, we publish 
a few of the many Testimonial Letters that we have received from the largest and best Mill Furnishing 
Houses in the world. Read them and convince yourself that The Kaestner Patent Portable Grist and 
Feed Mill is the Best Mill in the world. : 


EDWARD P. ALLIS & CO., Reliance Works, MILWAUKEE, Wis., October 29th, 1885. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill.:—Re lying to your esteemed favor of October 28th, will say that we have had occasion to 
order of you a large number of your Portable Mills to go into mills which we have built, and we are pleased to say, that so far as 
our experience goes, your machines have proven uniformly successful. We do not hesitate to recommend them fully to any 
of our customers who are in want of Portable Mills. Yours truly. EDW. P. ALLIS & CO. 


PRAY MFG. CO. MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 29, 1885. 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill.:—DrEaR Sirs: Replying to yours of 28th: We are pleased to say that we have been sell- 
ing your Kaestner Patent Portable Mills for the past 12 years, and out of all the Mills we have sold, each and every one has given 
the very best satisfaction. Nota single mill has given us the slightest trouble. We know from experience that your Millis not 
surpassed. Yours truly, PRAY MF’G CO., 

O. P. BRIGGS, SEcRETARY. 


NORTH STAR IRON WORKS CO., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


Mess. C. Kaestner & Co.—GENTLEMEN: In reply to yours of Oct. 18th, will say that we have bought and sold a large number of 

sad Mills, and wherever we have placed them we have always met with the best satisfaction, and have received additional orders 

om the section of the country where we have had them in use. It is the best mill we know of, and we take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to the trade. Yours truly, NORTH STAR IRON WORKS CO. 


THE WASHBURN MILL CO., MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 4, ’85. 


We had in use in our feed mill at Anoka, Minn., one of your 30-inch Corn Mills, which we used several years. The mill was 
destroyed by fire in August, 1884. We have rebuilt this year, and have shown our entire satisfaction with your machine, as being 
the best we could buy—by ——— another 30-inch, which is now doing most excellent work. We take it this is the best rec- 
ommendation we can give to any mill or prece of machinery. Yours truly, THE WASHBURN MILL CO. 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO. 


MACHINISTS, FOUNDERS AND MILL FURNISHERS, 
303-311 So. Canal Street. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Mill Furnishings, Hardware, |ron, Nails, and Railroad Supplies, 


107 NICOLLET AVE., FIRST STREET AND BRIDGE SQUARE, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Our Purchases in all lines are Large. We Buy at Bottom Prices. Will sell you at Lowest Rates, 
giving Good Goods, Large Stock to select from, and Prompt Shipments. 


THE-GRINNELL-AUTOMATIC.SPRINKLER 


PROTECTS MORE THAN 


MILLS - AND : FACTORIES 


INCLUDING MANY FLOURING MILLS. 


It Has Extinguished 156 Fires to date, never entailing a greater loss 
7 ! than $2,200, and an average loss of 
woken only $127. It is the only way to save a mill from destruction by fire. 
CLOSED. This is true, and it is worth your while to obtain full information. OPEN, 


A. F, NAGLE, C. E., General Agent for Western States, 115 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the tramp of a thousand feet. Just as he is begin- | 


ning to feel rather nervous at his own temerity in 


venturing into the midst of this busy throng on an | 


idle errand, his friend appears with a smile which 


somehow fails to cover the look of disappointment | 


on seeing that it is merely friendship and not busi- 
ness which has called him out. The swing-door is 
opened, and the visitor stands in Lloyd’s. The 


“caller,” attired in his crimson robes, commands a | 


certain respect as he stands motionless in his raised 
pulpit and “sings out” apparently indistinguishable 
names over the heads of the bustling crowd filling the 
vast room. No one, however, appears to be taking 
any noticeof him. No head is raised to listen, and all 
seem intent on their own affairs,and yet as each name 
is called its possessor rises and goes to the barrier. 
Three rows of tables extend from end to end of 
the vast room, and at these tables sit the underwri- 
ters, each place being reserved and 
allotted. From table to table move 
the brokers showing their ‘‘risks.”’ 
A small space at the end of the room 
is the particular haunt of ‘‘flaneurs ”’ 
and substitutes, and here stands a 
reading desk bearing the loss book. 
This volume, so huge that one man 
would have difficulty in carrying it, 
lies forever open, and in it is record- 
ed the daily list of vessels sunk, 
stranded, or abandoned. Here ina 
bold handwriting are written each 
day’s casualties, covering often sev- 
eral pages. Toa student of human 
nature this book would afford a very 
mine of riches. He would merely 
have to take up his position in a 
corner and watch. Every man who 
enters the room at the commence- 
ment of the day goes straight to the 
loss book. With visible anxiety he 
lifts the page. His eye runs rapidly 
down the list of ill-fated vessels. 
With a half-disguised smile of satis- 
faction he goes to his place. He is 
interested in none of the losses, and 
displays this fact by an evident de- 
sire to say ‘‘good morning,” and 
exchange light badinage with such 
of his friends as may be present. 
The next underwriter to come is 
visibly interested in one of the ships 
wrecked, for he stops in the middle 
of the scrutiny, meditates for an in- 
stant, mutters something impolite, 
and hurries off to consult his books 
as to the extent of his loss. The 
third comer reads every word writ- 
ten on the fatal page with care. 
Suddenly his face lights up with a 
smile of somewhat malicious tri- 
umph. He turns, and buttonholing 
any friend who may be near, he 
proceeds to relate, with many back- 
ward jerks of his head toward the 
loss book, how he refused to write 
a certain vessel to such-and-such a 
broker, and how the vessel has now 
gonewrong. That underwriter will 
probably be in a state of beaming 
good humor for the rest of the day. 
From the ‘loss book,” one naturally turns to the 
telegram room, technically known as the ‘chamber 
of horrors,” for the two ‘‘arrival’’ books, foreign 
and English, which stand near the larger volume, 
are of no great universal interest. This is a small 
square chamber, the walls of which are literally pa- 
pered with telegrams. Those on one wall are yel- 
low, and are devoted to casualties, the telegrams 
from which the entries are made in the loss book, 
and also advices of smaller accidents not worthy of 
record in that dismal volume. Here, on brown 
paper are the telegraphic advices from English 
coasts, and those on yellow are foreign sailings and 
arrivals. In this room are also posted notices from 
the committee, the names of such gentlemen as wish 
to be elected members, each with his ‘six references, 
who must be members, and notices referring to 
meetings and other bugjness of the committee. 
Near the window is a small list of vessels pro- 








nounced by Lloyd’s to be “‘ missing,” which means 
that they have been so long over their voyages that 
it is evident some mishap has befallen them, and | 


| they have vanished, leaving no trace or sign of what | 


their sad end may have been. 

No unimportant feature of Lloyd’s is the captains’ 
room. Here, in olden times, the hardy mariner was 
doubtless wont to drop in, when business called 
him to the city, and have a friendly chat with his 
brother toilers of the sea, but now this haunt knows 
him no longer. Instead of swarthy sea-captains we 
find pale-faced bustling waiters ; instead of conver- 
sation couched in quaint sea-sounding terms, the 
day’s bill-of-fare is discussed with absorbing inter- 
est. Into the captains’ room the busy underwriters 
hurry to dispatch a hasty meal, talking all the while 
of their business, comparing notes, exchanging in- 
formation, all mixed up with comments on the va- 
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' THE CALLER. 


rious articles of nourishment set forth in the afore- 
said bill-of-fare. A strange old-fashioned custom, 
however, lingers in this room. In the midst of the 
crowded tables, on certain days of the week, a high 
desk is placed, the degenerate scion of the old pul- 
pit that stood in Lloyd’s coffee house. Here, on a 
raised platform, the auctioneer takes his stand, and 
gazing around over the heads of the busily employed 
members and anxious waiters, he solemnly pro- 
ceeds to sellaship. For these sales the captains’ 
room is open to all comers, and the extreme small- 
ness of the ordinary attendance is a lamentably 
clear proof of the worthlessness of shipping prop- 
erty nowadays. - It is a quaint sight, and very sug- - 
gestive of the old coffee house in Lombard street, 
this sale by auction in the midst of all the bustle 
and hurry of a midday meal. 

With the march of recent events, such as the in- 
troduction of steam as a means of navigation, and 


the opening of the Suez canal, the business of an 
underwriter has very much altered. The rates for 
marine insurance have been steadily reduced, one 
might almost say year by year, till we find such a 
difference as 20 per cent. between rates of to-day 


| and those of sixty years ago, on certain risks. 


Doubtless the perils of navigation have been won- 
derfully reauced by careful surveys made of foreign 
waters, and the hundred and one means of safe- 
guard now afforded to shipmasters which their 
forefathers were without. But such wide differ- 
ences as at present exist may be attributed rather 
to the bad state of trade than to an equal reduc- 
tion of the risks borne by underwriters. With the 
diminution of premiums of insurance has come a 
reduction in the ‘“‘lines”’ taken by underwriters on 
each vessel or cargo; thus, nowadays the ordinary 
individual ‘risk’ taken is $485, where, in the be- 
ginning of the century, $4,850 would 
have been insured. Itis even known 
that one underwriter insured for 
$48,500 by one vessel at the end of 
the past century. Although marine 
insurance is the professed and es- 
sential branch of commerce carried 
on at Lloyd’s, underwriters are not 
exclusive. A large amount of in- 
surance against fire is effected, there 
being a special Lloyd’s fire policy, 
and also many fancy insurances of 
various descriptions. The life of 
the great Napoleon was insured at 
Lloyd’s, and the policy is still ex- 
tant, framed, and now hanging in 
the secretary’s room; and recently 
the life of the late Alfonso XII. of 
Spain was likewise insured here. 
Letters, containing valuable docu- 
ments, also other articles transmit- 
ted by registered post to all parts of 
the world, are every day insured 
against loss during transit. 

In the midst of the daily round 
of city toil, Lloyd’s goes on, a little 
world in itself, with interests and 
occupations apart. Each day the 
same faces are seen, the same duties 
performed, through summer and 
winter. Events agitate men here 
which are hardly noticed by the out- 
side world ; and, on the other hand, 
political changes, which cause a 
very panic to pass over the rest of 
the city, merely form the subject of 
friendly conversation in Lloyd’s. 
The word ‘Lloyd’s”’ conveys but 
little to the majority of Englishmen. 
They have a vague idea that it is 
something connected with shipping, 
but whether it be a steamship com- 
pany or a sailors’ boarding house, 
they do not feel competent to assert. 
They see a column in the morning 
paper, printed in unpleasantly small 
type, and purporting to be news 
from Lloyd’s. It is of no interest 
to them, and therefore they proceed 
to digest the police column, which 
is never very far off. Thatis all the 
knowledge possessed by the general 
run of Englishmen respecting this old institution, 
and yet Lloyd’s is a corporation of which the nation 
may well be proud, boasting, as it does, of naval 
and commercial supremacy. The worthy city mer- 
chants who first installed themselves in the Royal 
exchange have passed away, but the little sapling 
they planted has grown to a wide-spreading tree, 
and the great establishment, bearing on its door 
the simple inscription, ‘‘ Lloyd’s,”’ is to-day the very 
axle of the vast wheel of commerce forever mov- 
ing around the world. 

The example this institution has placed before the 
world may well be termed a perpetual lesson in 
commercial honor, refreshing to look upon in these 
days of evasion of contracts and all too general 
laxity in the conduct of business. 

For the facts contained herein, and for the illus- 
trations as well, we are indebted to the courtesy of 
the London Graphic. 
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THE PAST YEAR 





OVER 
- 4.700 - 
MACHINGS. 


We offer $500 Reward for any stock in a Roller Mill that we cannot | 
Feed in an ABSOLUTELY PERFECT MANNER. 


We Guarantee OUR FEEDERS [n All Gases 


AND WIL 











END THEM ON 


*THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL: 
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CRAIG WHEAT CLEANER CO., Oxford, Mich. | 
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WIRE BOLTING CLOTH : 


Steel, as and Plated. 


Ww 


BRAN DUSTER CLOTH, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


National Wire s# {ron te. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


n first-class mann 
order ring elsewhere 
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WE HAVE SOLD DURING =a 


MINNEAPOLIS 


H. E. LADD. 





PUBLISHED BY : F.C. NICKELS. 


. H.E.LADD & CO. 
ie, Real Estate and Loans 


Office, 1 and 2 Loan and Trust Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
IVES . THE . LATEST . AND . MOST . CORRECT . STA- 


i . TISTICS . AS. TO . THE . CITY’S . FACILITIES, . 
— GROWTH . AND . INDUBTHIBS. <8 5§ (6 6 - © 6 eb 


beer FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Correspondence on Real Estate <> ipam ited. 
Eastern and Western reference: 








“BURLINGTON ROUTE 





FROM THE NORTHWEST.” 





PRESTON & NOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS AND LARGEST DEALERS 
IN THE NORTHWEST IN 


LEATHER, COTTON anp RUBBER 


BELTING « 


203 NICOLLET AVENUE, 
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LELAND & WARING 


WHOL precede a bs 
DEAL’ 


filet Mo 
- Sporting 


GOODS 


MINNEAPOLIS DEPOT 


~ ALG. Spalding & Bros. 

. ALSO NORTHWESTERN 
AGENTS FOR 

t The “STAR” Patent 

TOBOGGAN. 














Send for or Catalogue. 


“MINNEAPOLIS. 
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FRANK W. WISE. 


OF FISHER & WISE, BOSTON. 
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Cc. DORR, 





WM. MAY, 





G. R. ARMSTRONG, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A Group 





A. F. FISHER, 
OF FISHER & WISE, BOSTON. 


D. L. BOWEN, 
BOSTON. 





GEO. A. ALLISON, 
OF DORR, ALLISON & CO., BOSTON. 





ye? 
J. 0. FROST, 
BOSTON. 





J. T, BRONSON, 
BOSTON, 





WM. M. BARBER, 
EOSTON, 


oF New EnGLAND FLourR Men. 
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BE. Farnsworth, Jr., Prest. 


THE FARHSWORTH [,OKN AND 
REALTY GOMPARY, 


INCORPORATED. 


Financial Agents, 
330 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE, 


fJommercial Paper, First Mortgage [,oans. 


We. make a specialty of investing for Eastern Banks, 
Trust Corporations and individuals, in First Mort- 
gage Loans and Prime Short Time Notes. We place 
loans and collect and remit interest without charge to 
lender. Refer to all customers and to the following: 
Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Hartford Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Union National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Parker, Wilder & Co., New York and Boston. 
John L. Bremer, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Ezra Farnsworth, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


Write for Pamphlet. 


W. P. Andrus, Sec’y. 


PAID CAPITAL, $75,000. 














The St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
wish to commend their ORANGE 


to the favorable attention of 
the trade. 
grades to run uniform, and are 
in a position to offer SPECIAL 


our brands. 
KINGSLAND SMITH, Mor. 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec., 1886. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS 
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315 Hennepin Ave., 
_| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


* BUILDERS - 





AND 


and Square Elevators. 


|° Nearly One Hundred « 


= ——OF 0UR—— 
CIRCUL Ae Ee 


OPERATION IN 
THE NORTH WEST. 


PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE. 





BLOSSOM and other brands of | 
Minnesota Hard Wheat Flour 


We guarantee our | 


INDUCEMENTS to dealers 
wishing to run regularly on. 


Furnishers of All Styles of Round | 


| LOUIS FUSZ, President, GEO. H. BACKER, Secretary. Game, 0. BAIN, ‘Rustin 


Recina FLour Miu Co. 


— +45 PROPRIETORS oo 


REGINA G28) MILDS, 


Main, Plum and Poplar Streets, 


St. Louis, Mo.,U).9. A. 


+ 
AMONG OUR PRINCIPAL BRANDS 
— 
ULTIMATE, WHITE FROST, 
ANGELIC, TUBEROSE, 
REGINA, AMERICA, FASHION, 
SYLVAN BEAUTY, 
} BAIN’S CHOICE, SNOWDRIFT, 
, MONAROH, TROPICAL, 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
DEFIANCE, THISTLE, 
CHAMPION, EXQUISITE, 
INDEX, PERFECTION. 


| DIRECT CONNECTION « prime the tracks of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 


y, and with the Iron Mountain & Southern 
| Railway, ‘and by switches with every railroad terminating in St. Louis or 
| East St. Louis, for export, eastern or southern Shipments. 
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Regina Flour Mill Co. 


| ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
Wright & Hobbs, 


GENERAL FIRE 


INSURANCE AGENTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, :: IND. 








| 
| Unsurpassed facilities for placing Hines of Fire 
Insurance on Miils, Elevators, Grain and other 
mercantile and special hazards. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





WM. DUN & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


Export and Commission, 
85 and 86 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





WE STILL SMILE! 


A Merry Christmas and Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 


» a 
id te i Saal 


Advances Made on Consignments. 


ON’T FORGET that we have the 
finest line of specialties for the 
Milling, Flour and Grain Trades in } 
the market, and furnish a nice line of 
Goods for "Holiday Presents, 
among which are choice Ivory Inspec- | 
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flerman © American © Miller, 


EUCENE A. SITTIC, PUB., 





tors, and Flour Triers ; the new, hand- 
some and durable Transparent Trier; 
the Inspector’s Flour Testing or Com- 
pressing Boards; Microscopes, Mag: 
nifying Glasses, Bolting Clot: Giasees, } 
Grain and Flour Testers. The largest 
and finest original line of Miniature |) 
Designs in Rolls, Mill Stones, Barrels, }) 
Triers for Charms, Pins or Cuff But- |! 
tons. Monograms, Designsand Names 
engraved to order. 
Send for our new Special Holiday 
Folder—I—J ust Issued, 





Chicago, 33 Ih. 


‘THE ONLY MILLING JOURNAL in the world 
LANE ee in the GERMAN and ENGLISH 
Yours, respectfully, GES 


| 1 The H. J. Deal Specialty Co 


BUCYRUS, OHIO 
UT | 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT. 


ONI:YW $1 Fer Wear. 











Sample copies free. Send for it. 
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JOHN WILSON, J. M. CASE. 
GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. CASE MFG. CO. 








W. D. EWART, 
LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


FREDERICK HOWELL, 
HODGE, HOWELL & CO. 





O. A. PRAY. GEO. T. SMITH, 
PRAY MFG. CO. GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO. 





A. H. NORDYKE, 


H. M. BARNARD, 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 





~ 
W. CALDWELL. B. F. GUMP. 





JOS. G. LEMON, HENRY STANLEY, 
RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS. 


TODDS & STANLEY CO. 





W. W. HUNTLEY, 


JONATHAN MILLS. 
CRANSON, HUNTLEY & CO. 


PROSPECT MACHINE & ENGINE WORKS. 


SomME WELL Known MILLFURNISHERS AND MACHINERY MEN. 
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SIMON'S- ROLLER: MILLING 


* % GREAT SIMPLICITY, COMBINED WITH EFFICIENCY AND SMALL DRIVING POWER. * * 


Near! 200 Complete Roller Mill Plants erected on this system in England, Ireland, Scot- 
tf land, British India, New Zealand, Australia, etc. Among these the VERY 
FIRST COMPLETE ROLLER MILLS, without the use of stones, ever erected in those countries. 


Also THE LARGEST English and Irish Mills. 
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Hii itil li} iii] 4. SIMON DESIRES TO DRAW THE ATTENTION OF MILLERS TO HIS IMPORTANT NEW SPECIALTIES | ffi | i | | 
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patent’ REFORM” PURIFIER 


‘THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT SINCE ROLLS SUPERSEDED STONES.” 
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NO CONNECTING 
SPOUTS. 


NO STIYE ROOM. 





All Middlings, 
Tails, Dust = Fluff 


AUTOMATICALLY — 
COLLECTED AND DELIVERED 
BY THE MACHINE. 





'@ Money Results of 


NO DUST = ee a fe = : | 
COLLECTOR. jae eee Grists Materially 
Seats fl aw Tl ZINA) iN |) i Improved. 

SELF CONTAINED All Offals 


- Will Purify the 
Very Finest Stuff. 


nt Je _ ———— 
capacity. “i | —— : Cheap in Erection. 
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~5 Absolutely Pure. 


Y Suction Easily 
Regulated. 
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One of the best known first-class millers in England writes as follows: ‘“I have lowered my wheat mixture by between two and 
three pounds per sack since the introduction of your ‘Reform’ Purifier, without lowering the quality of my flour.” 
N. B.— This mill used the best known Sieve Purifiers before the introduction of the ‘‘ Reform.” 


IT IS THE FIRST AND ONLY Sieve Purifier in which the proper purification of Fine Middlings 
WITHOUT LOSS is even attempted. It is not possible to separate 


a sample of ordinary middlings into TWO qualities —-PURE MIDDLINGS and FINISHED OFFALS — because 
there is always present a THIRD quality, which is neither pure middlings nor offal, composed of middlings 
with fibre attached, and the middlings which come from diseased or light grain. When PURE middlings are 
left this is lost in the offals; when nothing but OFFALS are taken, this is left in the a My Purifier 
delivers this material as a THIRD quality separately, at the tail of the machine. eo ~ 


NEW: SCALPING : MACHINE 


QUANTITY OF BREAK FLOUR DECREASED TO FIVE 
PER CENT, WITH MUCH INCREASED QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF SEMOLINA. 
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HENRY SIMON, 20 Mount Street, MANGHESTER. ENGLAND 
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8. A. BEMIS, W. J. CLARK, 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. W. J. CLARK & CO. 





SIMEON HOWES, 


OF HOWES & EWELL. L. C. BARNETT, 


BARNETT & RECORD. 





Cc. A. KNICKERBOCKER, CHARLES KAESTNER, 
KNICKERBOCKER CO, C. KAESTNER & CO. 





(. G. HAMMOND, 
HUNTLEY & HAMMOND. 


J. A. J. SHULTZ, 
SHULTZ BELTING CO. 





G. 8. CRANSON, ROBT. HUGHES, 
CRANSON, HUNTLEY & CO. 8S. HUGHES MFG. CO. 





JOS. M. SCHUTZ, 


M. DEAL, 
PHGENIX IRON WORKS CO. 


M. DEAL & CO. 





T. J. ALCOTT, J. N. CRAIG, 
T. C. ALCOTT & SON. CRAIG WHEAT CLEANER CO. 


Faces witH NAMES FAMILIAR TO OuR READERS. 
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NoRDYKE & MARMON Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 35 YEARS SXESRIENCE. 
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FLOURING MILL MACHINERY | 
ze OF ALL KINDS——*«- 
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CORN MEAL AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


The: King: Among: All. Roller: Mills 


IS THE Soo 














NORDYERE & MARMON MILL. 
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THE BEST! THE BEST! 
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THE BEST! 
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Send for pamphlet describing its details, and don’t buy elsewhere before investigating the merits of ours. Over 4,000 in 
use in every part of the United States and several foreign countries. 


We Want fontracts to Build Gomplete Roller Mills, with Power |ncluded, or to Remodel Ruhr Mills. 


Send for New Price List, the best thing yet published. 


ROLLS REGROUND # RECORRUGATED. 


UR ROLL MACHINERY PLANT is the 

latest production of the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company, Hartford, Conn., who made 
the machinery used by the Wilmington, 
Del., roll makers, and others. 





E GUARANTEE the Most Perfect 
Worl. Prices from 85 to 820 per 


corrugation. Having a number of machines 
for this purpose, orders are filled quickly. 














NORDYRE & MARMON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 








roll, according to size, with any style of 
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A TRAVELING MAN'S CHRISTMAS. 





By Wm. H. MaAneEr, ToLEpdo, Onto. 











as road”? over four 
kes «years, and was 











trip for the year 


had never looked 
so unpromising. 
My courage had 
never been so low. 
Trade had been 
rather slow ; col- 
lections were bad; and the letters from the house, 








always snarlish and complaining, had during this | 
| grace of that and the difficulty there would be in 
| getting into another house in these dull times. 


trip been insulting. 

Thad been traveling over four years selling machin- 
ery. That length of time 
means more to you when you 
are twenty-two than it does 
at thirty-two. It is enough 
either to make you secure as 
the owner of a line of custom- 
ers, or to establish you at the 
lower rounds of the ladder. 
At the end of my four years 
I was afraid I was a complete 
failure, and that the end of 
the season would bring me 
notice that I was wanted no 
longer. 

I began to work for Burgert 
& Ball when I was a boy of 
fifteen, just out of the gram- 
mar school. I always ex- 
pected to have gone through 
the high school and after grad- 
uation go into an office, but 
the family purse gave out and 
I went to work. 

Burgert was a friend of 
mother’s, and was very kind 
to me at first. I never sup- 
posed I would like machinery, 
but I did, after awhile, and I 
like the business to-day. 
When I was eighteen I looked 
three years older, and was con- 
tinually taken for twenty-one. 
Ball wanted me to go on the 
road. I was rather proud of 
the offer. I saw other trav- 
elers had good salaries, and, 
to my thinking, good times, 
and I fancied that the travel- 
ing man had the quickest and 
aurest road to promotion. 

Did you ever “drum” trade? 
No? Then you cannot under- 
stand the almost instantan- 
eous revulsion of feeling that 
takes .possession of the man 
who starts out on the road. He drops into the first 
town. He knows notasoul. His house may have 
had a quarrel with the millers there. They may 
have just ordered ; or be fully supplied ; or not yet 
ready to buy; but in spite of all this, he must 
get their order or feel that, in some way, it is his 
fault. 

To walk into strange mills; to go up to strange 
men; to push yourself forward if the proprietors 
are slowin coming to meet you; to persist in press- 
ing your claims although your hearer plainly 
shows you that he wants you to go away; to coax 
an order from a man who does not want to buy, 
and who often does not need the machines; these 
are steps on the road that soon take away the 
poetry trom the salesman’s views of the life, and 
convert it into the dullest of prose and the hardest 
of facts. 

My business, as compared with the other men’s, 
was good. I sold about as much machinery and I 
made better profits. My hobby had been to make 
money rather than to make sales. Burgert seemed 
to appreciate what I did, but Ball evidently kept 
account only of my mistakes. When I came home 


‘? >) HAD been “on the | 


finishing my last | 


1875. My future | 


he had a list in the drawer that he drew out, and | 


then hauled me over the coals. ‘‘ You didn’t sell 
Smith, of Elmore. Why?” ‘You collected only 
$500 of Brown, Fremont; what was the $20 thrown 
off for?’’ So he went on through the list until I 
had heard it all, and I would have taken a thrashing 


any time, if by so doing I could have escaped this | 


overhauling. 

But times were growing worse instead of better. 
Prices were being cut badly by every one; collec- 
tions were just awful, and it was hard to make 
sales even at cost. I had never worked so hard 
before, and had never sold fewer machines in 
the same time, so Ball’s letters had been as crisp 
and as galling as if his pen was dipped in vine 


to discharge me, and I felt, in advance, the dis- 
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“T HEARD MY NAME MENTIONED.”’ 


Some men would have been angry and ready to 
show fight. I was not built that way. There was 
no fight in me. Even though Ball was unjust and 
had always been unjust to me, I was too afraid of 
him to offer any resistance to his browbeating, and 
glad always to be ignored by him. But as I checked 
my baggage home, and took my seat in the car, I 
couldn’t help but think that it was probably the 
last work I would ever do for Burgert & Ball, and 
that I could count myself a failure. 

I don’t know if I went to sleep or not. I had not 
felt the conductor when he took the ticket out of 
my hat and put his check there, and proba- 
bly I did fall into a light nap, but as I lay 
stretched out on the seat, my hat drawn over my 
face, and my head resting on the window frame, 
I heard my name mentioned. Startled, and won- 
dering who the speaker was, I looked upand saw 
it was one of two men sitting in the seat in front 
of me. I moved so as to see his face, and discov- 
ered him to be a wholesale grocer of our city who 
was a very intimate friend of Ball’s, and who 
had a nephew as under clerk in our office. The 
words that I heard were: ‘‘He says Walter can 


have Maynard’s place after January first.” 

Walter was to have my place? So I had not been 
blue for nothing. I had been expecting this, yet 
when I now heard it I discovered that I was not 
wholly prepared for it. There had been some hope 
clinging to me that maybe I was looking at it alto- 
gether too darkly, but now all hope was dead. I 
think I began quietly to wish there was some way 
that I might end my life and have it appear to have 
been done by accident. 

I began to think of the ways this might be accom- 
plished. I might fall between two cars. No one 
would ever suspect it was suicide. I might do a 
number of things ; any one of them being effective. 


| Which one had I better select? Then came thoughts 
gar. I don’t know what started the thought in | 


| my mind, butI was quite sure he was getting ready | 
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of my mother and sisters, and what the loss of my 
labors would mean to them, and I made up my 
mind I would go on and make the best of it. 
Nothing more was said by the man in front 
that had interest for me. 

I reached the city after 
night, long after office hours 
and wenthome. The people 
said I looked sick and hag- 
gard, but Iknew why I looked 
so, and passed it by. I fixed 
up my books and papers be- 
fore going to bed, so that I 
would have them in good 
shape in the morning and 
then I went to sleep. 

I didn’t get up again for 
three weeks. When I came 
to myself they spoke of brain 
fever and said I had been “out 
of my head.” The first day I 
sat up both Burgert and Ball 
called to see me. I had thought 
the whole thing over in bed 
and was ready for the end. 
I had talked it over with 
mother, too, so that she was 
prepared for it, and shejtook 
it a good deal easier than I 
thought she would. 

Burgert was very kind; 
kinder than usual; I imag- 
ined I knew why. Ball was 
more silent than usual, and 
made Burgert do the talking. 
I turned to him finally and 
said, half playfully, ‘‘ Did you 
bring your list of questions 
with you?” 

‘*No,”’ he said, rather snap- 
pishly, ‘‘I left the questions 
in the office.’’ 

There was a silence that be- 
gan to be a long one, when 
he said, ‘‘ Maynard, we think 
it will be better to make some 
changes at the end of the year 
and thought we ought to talk 
to you about them to-day—” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘Walter is 
to take my place; I heard that on the road. I 
have tried to do my duty by the house and have 
worked in season and out of season for your trade, 
and now because business is bad I’ve got to suf- 
fer—” 

‘‘What are you talking about?” said he, looking 
amazed. ‘Who in thunder wants to make you 
suffer? I don’t know who told you about Walter, 
but we do propose to let him take your territory, 
for we intended to have you take Smythe’s place 
and have an interest in the house.” 

“What!” 

“Yes; that’s the way we proposed to make you 
suffer, as you callit. You take things too much to 
heart. ‘You imagine I am finding fault when I have 
no thoughts of it. I sat here one day when you 
were sick and talking in delirium, and I found ex- 
planation of some things that I had wondered at 
before. But I’m not half as bad as you think I am. 
To-morrow is Christmas, and Burgert thought we 
had better come up to-day and bring our Christmas 
gift with us. Now, good bye, old fellow ; get better 
quick and see how Burgert, Ball & Maynard will 
look over the door.” 
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F. Wing & Son, Moscow Mills, Mo. 


The above mentioned parties are now using this mill, and we res 


TODDS & STANLEY MILL FURNISHING CO., 917 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Fitzhugh & Marlow, Americus, Mo. 

Wm. McDonald, Middletown, Mo. 

J. G. Baker, Huntsville, Mo. 

Dougherty & Cass, Carterville, Mo. 
Townsend, Phelps & Gardner, Nevada, Mo. 
J. R. at almyra, Mo. 

L. P. & J. H. Miller, High Hill, Mo. 

D. Vuelemans, Calhoun, Mo. 

Robert Bust, Cadet, Mo. 
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L. Grossman, Rocheport, Mo. 


Ray & Davidson, Hagarstown, IIl. 

Price Bros. & Club, Lawrenceville, II. 
West Salem Milling Co., West Salem, Il. 
Lucas & Earl, Hallowell, Kan. 

C. Harader, Akron, Kan. 

J. T. Donavan, Lampasas, Tex. 

Alex. Ramage, Chesley, Ontario, Can. 
Thomas & Cable, Red Bridge, Ind. 

Long & Shook, Hubbard, Ohio. 


Rodriguez & Araguez, San Juan de Guadeloupe, Mexico, and many others. 


quality and quantity of work they are doing. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY 


THAT WAS NEVER WRITTEN. 





By Lovis H. Gipson. 


a TIN Wi 


NCE upon a time a 
young man was 
commissioned to 
write a Christmas 
story. Asaprepa- 
ration he secured 
and read all of the 
Christmas stories 
within his reach. 
He studied the 
philosophy of the 
Christmas idea, its 

surprises, its anticipations and all its joys. He 
studied the methods of Christmas story writers, and 
the more he looked into their work the easier it was 
to see the element of success in all such stories. He 
could see in them the joys and surprises of little 
children, the realization of happy anticipations by 
the older ones, and often, by way of contrast, it 
was noticed that these joys were brought out from 
among the surroundings of misery. 


he 





Now this young man had a practical mind—too 
practical, in fact. He often deprived himself and 
others of pleasure through the extremely practical 
view which he took of every situation. The ro- 
mance which there is in life had to be surrounded 
by everything which was practical in order to be a 
reality to him. While he was studying the philos- 
ophy of Christmas, it seemed to him that the 
brightest side to be seen in Christmas joys was that 
which showed the happiness of little children and 
that of the helpless around us. He thought that it 
was here that he would find the subject for his 
Christmas story. 

He took the case of a very poor and worthy wid- 
ow and her children, who passed the stores and the 
people with bundles in their arms, and who knew 
that it was Christmas and the time of happiness for 
all. But they did not think of it as a possibility 
which could come to them. It was something out- 
side of their lives; it was far removed from them. 
They saw this joy as belonging to others, but as 
having no connection with their own misery and 
poverty. They were living, as they thought, in 
another world, in another relation. The writer of 
these stories allows the little ones to smell of baker 
shops, allows them to stand on gratings of cold 
sidewalks in their thin, scanty clothing and feel the 
warm air coming from the cellars below. It re- 
quires a certain amount of cold-bloodedness in a 
story writer to allow this thing to go on, to sit down 
and describe it for people to read, to picture, in 
all the misery and all the coldness which belongs to 
such times, these poor little people who stand there 
with their cold noses, teased and tantalized by the 
beautiful things around them; to picture them 
standing in these warm places and looking into the 
stores and seeing the candies and all that belongs 
to Christmas and smelling of all the sweets and see- 
ing everything that is pleasurable, and yet know- 
ing that it must notbelong tothem. As they stand 
there—poor little things, we have all seen them— 
and see the baskets of oranges and confections ar- 
ranged for other people who will buy, maybe one of 
these little ones will think that he has just a few 





heoaght her first > apeang and hard work, and 
afterward hard work and poor pay, and sickness, 
but without the sympathy. 

Then follows a description of the coldness of the 
winter night, how the wind blew, how things rat- 
tled outside, how she and the children had barely 
enough to keep life-in them, and of all the dreadful 
thoughts which pass through their minds. And 
then, may be, the writer passes to a pleasanter 
home, to one which is warm and bright; shows 
how the people are sitting around the fire in the 
happy anticipation of the day which is to follow; 
and how maybe, the father in that household has, 
in some mysterious way, the experience of this poor 
widow brought to his mind ; he sits there in thought- 
fulness for a time, stirs round a little in the nerv- 
ousness and sympathy which the memory arouses, 
and in the end speaks to his wife about this poor 
widow, this poor woman and her children, and they 
all agree that something should be done for them. 
So that very night he puts on his warm overcoat 
and his gloves to make himself comfortable, starts 
out with a basket, and possibly his servant, and 
goes down street and buys what would be a nice 
Christmas dinner, a turkey and some cakes and 
flour and cranberries and all that, and the next 
morning this attendant has orders to take it to the 
widow and her children. Then with all the skill of 
a story writer, he depicts their happiness at receiv- 
ing these things. And the woman tells her children 
that her prayer has been answered, that they are 
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“AS THEY STAND THERE—POOR LITTLE THINGS.” 


not so poor after all; that they have friends, and 





poor woman meet, in ‘her natural errands about the 
street, one of the good men of the mill, one who 
was trusted and understood by his employers, who 
occupied avery comfortable position in that mill, 
who was capable of taking care of a family, and 
who yet had none to take care of. He had known 
this woman a good many years before, had known 
her before she was married, had thought of her 
occasionally in all of her trouble in a sympathetic 
way ; but we all know how these things pass from 
our minds. 


How much better it would be, thought our young 
man, to take this woman down the street the day 
before Christmas where she would meet this miller, 
and have her tell him about her troubles in a quiet, 
honest way, what she had had to struggle against, 
and with tears in her eyes recall her husband and 
what he had done for her, how kind and good he 
had been to her. And how this would arouse the 
sympathy of the good man; so much so, indeed, 
that he asked that he might be allowed to carry the 
bundle which she had, and he walked to her home ; 
and that evening, as he was sitting in his boarding 
house, he thought a great deal about this little talk 
and this little walk to her home, thought how differ- 
ent things might be. He recalled what kindly feel- 
ings he had had toward her many years ago, and 
thought that it might now be something more than 
mere friendship. . It was not long from this time 
until he began to seek her a little more, to see more 
of her. And this young man who was to write this 
story thought how much more practical though less 
romantic than the ordinary Christmas story it would 
be, if at some time in the near future, not too long, 
not to allow her suffering to continue for a year or 
two, this miller were to ask her to allow him to help 
her—to marry her. There isnot much romance in a 
second marriage as they are pictured in stories, but 
there is a good deal that is practical, and there is a 
good deal to relieve a woman like this one from a 
very serious embarrassment. 

But all of this was too practical, there was too 
little romance in this idea, too little of the element 
of surprise, to make a Christmas story and it was 
abandoned. It would not do. The whole idea was 
a failure in a Christmas way and as Christmas sto- 
ries go. 

After abandoning this idea, he took up another, 
one which at first, to his mind, had more possibili- 
ties in it. He took the case of a young man, one of 
a great deal of ability in business, one who was 
kind and gentle to his family. This young man 
had at one time been an engineer, and after that 


| the owner of a manufacturing property which was 


that their friends have undertaken to make them | 


happy on this day which they thought apart from 
any happiness which belonged to them. 

This young man who was commissioned to write 
the Christmas story thought of all this and thought 
of it as a very good idea for an ordinary Christmas 
story, thought of it in all its possibilities, thought 
how he might have worked it out, how he might 
have made this poor woman the wife of a miller, 
and in this way put just enough miller’s dust into 


| the story to make it belong to a milling paper, just 


cents with which to buy something, and as he goes | 
into the store he finds there is no one to attend to his | 
simple wants, and possibly he is hustled out as one | 


who is in the way. Then the writer of such a story 
takes up the poor over-worked mother, of whom 
there are so many, and draws her by the dry goods 
stores, allows her to see the warm cloaks and dresses 
of all kinds, allows her to pass by the stores which 
contain for her nothing which in her poverty she 
can have. He gives the thoughts which pass through 
this poor woman’s mind; he takes her back to the 
time when she was a bright young woman, sur- 
rounded by all that can make one happy ; how she 
married and with her children was as happy as a 
woman can be, until one fatal day they brought 
home her husband, maybe from a mill in which he 
had worked—to die. He had been caught in the 
machinery and. his injuries were fatal. His death 


a little dust, not a great deal, simply enough to give 
it identity in a milling way. He undertook to do 
this; he commenced such a story and worked it 
out; then the idea came to him that here was just 
one Christmas dinner for a whole Christmas story, 
one square meal in a whole year. It would not do. 
There was too much poverty in the idea; too much 
of real hunger. One meal of this kind could not be 
expected to give real happiness for more than 
twenty-four hours. A real Christmas story, one 
which had in it the consummation of happiness, 
should have more of the idea of permanency in it, 
should be more substantial than this. 

He thought how the story might be changed to 
make it more practical, and make it better. He 
would not have so much climax; it should not 
be so dramatic, should mt have the little happi- 
ness of one day thrown into the misery of years. 
He gave the matter more attention and thought 


very prosperous. The only thing that possibly 
could have been said against him, the only thing 
that would have prejudiced him in the minds of 
any one, was the fact that for some years before his 
marriage he had been inclined to drink a little, but 
for a time after he was married he was quite sober, 
attended to his business very closely, but finally 
merged into a little carelessness in respect to his 
former bad habit. He only drank a little at first, 
then occasionally, and finally more, and soon peo- 
ple began to speak of it, not seriously, but question- 


| ingly. His wife at first paid no attention to it and 


then remonstrated a little, and then a little more, 
but she was always sympathetic and his excuses 
quieted her. Before long he paid less attention to 
what she had to say and less attention to his own 


| self-respect, and his business began to go down, and 


how much better it would be for him to have this 


finally there was a failure. 


Their children were growing up and were intelli- 
gent and vigorous. The wife was a strong, robust 


| woman, and it was not many years after the business 


disaster until it was incumbent upon her and her 
children to look after their own particular needs ; 
the needs of food, comfort and warmth, which 
would make their home habitable. All of this time 
the husband and father was a drag, but she never 
lost her sympathy for him ; she was kindly, consid- 
erate and sympathetic, and, when from time to 
time he promised to reform, she gave all the credit 
and more, than naturally belonged to these prom- 
ises. She was alwaysa little hopeful ; nothing that 
ever happened made her entirely despondent. Her 
sons, who were growing up, were quite a little im- 
patient, but she always defended her husband, 
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never allowed them to say harsh or unkind things. 
He made promises of reform many times, and there 
were times when it appeared that his promises 
were well made, that they would be lasting ; but 
there were relapses. At.one time he went for many 
weeks without giving any cause to believe that he 


was doing other than what was right, and at the | 


end of this time he secured a 
position at his old occupation, 
that of an engineer. He said 
firmly that he would never 
drink another drop, and many 
people were inclined to be- 
lieve him. His wife was al- 
ways hopeful, but yet suspi- 
cious. During several years 
that had passed, she had had 
to work hard to support her 
family and her children, but 
had received more or less as- 
sistance from her boys, who 
were industrious, intelligent 
and kind to their mother. 

Nearly a week had passed 
since he began his new duties. 
It was the night before Christ- 
mas, and David, as we will 
call this unfortunate man, this 
unfortunate husband, was sit- 
ting before his boilers watch- 
ing the steam gauge—and doz- 
ing. There was more dozing 
than watching. He was full 
of whisky; and when his little 
girl brought his supper that 
evening, he had just reached 
the affectionate stage in his 
drunkenness. 

“Dear. little girl,’ he said, 
‘“‘yvou have brought your papa 
his supper, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, papa,” she said, ‘‘and a 
you are so good to us and we ~ 


They did not know that he was drunk when he was | 


killed ; they did not know that it was his drunken 
stupor that had caused the disaster. They only 


thought that if he had lived it would have been for 
their happiness, that he, in his ability, would have 
brought them a return of prosperity. They did not 
know that such could never, in the nature of 























happiness, who never saw any good in anything, 
who was dull and stupid to everything but money. 
Dickens took him up and described him in all his 
coldness and all his hardness, the one most devoid 
of all kindness and all goodness that this great 
writer ever considered, and from all these charac- 
teristics of meanness, and ugliness, developed a 
most wonderful Christmas 
story in the mere telling of it. 
He had to put the old man to 
sleep and bring out the ghosts 
with their jingling chains and 
dreadful threats, and exercise 
all of the ingenuity of this 
j most wonderful writer to 
Ht! make a Christmas climax with 
this man Scrooge, and even 
then there is a lingering sus- 
picion in the mind of him who 
reads that it was highly im- 
probable; it appears to a 
thoughtful person that this 
Scrooge was made too hard 
and too cold-blooded to get a 
Christmas idea into his head. 
Yet it was made to happen, 
and in the telling of it we 
have the most wonderful 
Christmas story that was ever 
written. 

On the basis of such a story, 
this young man thought that 
he might construct a Christ- 
mas story for millers and yet 
disguise it just enough to re- 
move the suspicion of plagia- 
rism. He thought of themany 
hard, crusty men that he had 
known, all those who grow 
and thrive in every town in 
the land, all of those mort- 
gage foreclosing, note shav- 
ing, rent collecting old fellows 
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“DEAR LITTLE GIRL,”’ HE SAID, “‘ YOU HAVE BROUGHT YOUR PAPA HIS SUPPER, HAVEN’T YOU?” 


ther said: ‘Mary, my dear, 
I have not been to you what 
I ought to have been, but I will be a good papa to 
you after this.’’ 

‘¢-Yes, I know it,’? she said. ‘‘Mamma said this 
will be our happiest Christmas, the happiest we 
have ever known.”’ 

David knew what she meant, but as we picture 
him a little later, looking in a sleepy and stupid 
way at the steam gauge, he walks to the pump, 
starts it and then throws in another fire. After- 
ward he walks down into the engine room, feels of 
the wrist pin and gives it a little oil, pumps some 
oil into the cylinder and returns to his seat in front 
of the boilers. 

How plausible it would have been for this young 
man to have given David a lesson at this time. 
What a natural thing it would be to allow the boil- 
ers to explode, and have him seriously injured ; 
to bring all the power of a story writer’s necro- 
mancy and jugglery to bear upon his physical con- 
dition, and in the end bring him out a sober, 
thoughtful, industrious, and eventually a successful 
business man. This is a natural thing in story 
writing ; it has happened many times in stories and 
will happen many more. 

But this practical young man could not bring his 
mind to work in this way. He realized too well the 
improbability of the reform of the drunkard; he 
knew that the temptations were stronger than this 
weak man. He could only think of one Christmas 
gift which could possibly come to this family, and 
in his mind it came. He could not make it other- 
wise. 

David had no more than seated himself in front 
of the boilers, had only just gone to sleep, a sound, 
dull, drunken sleep, when the boilers exploded, and 
it was late on the 25th day of December when his 
cold, bloody, broken remains were extracted from 
theruins, It was an awful Christmas for his family. 


things, have been the case. The only Christmas 
gift which could come to them through him was his 
death. It relieved them of a burden of shame and 
care which must have always been theirs had he 
lived. Our young man could not see it otherwise. 

Here was another failure ; here was another story 
which could not be written. There was nothing in 





‘* THIS OLD MORTGAGE-FORECLOSING CHAP HAD LOANED HIM 
THE MONEY.”’ 


it which would make an acceptable Christmas story, 
and another idea had to be taken up. 

There was the story written by Charles Dickens, 
the story of Scrooge, the hard, crusty, cold-blooded 
old merchant; the one who was made yet more cold 
at the suggestion of Christmas, who scoffed at all 


might be developed into good- 
ness. He thought how this 
spark might be considered as a seed for the future 
happiness of all those around him ; how he might 
be induced to use the accumulations of his coldness 
in a way to make others happy. He thought how 
this seed might be fertilized and nurtured, and as 
he examined other Christmas stories, he saw how 
it had been done before. He could not but think, 
however, that it was simply the sympathy and 
goodness of the reader which would consent to the 
idea of allowing sucha thing to be done. He thought 
that the idea was altogether impracticable. He 
could not see how it could ever be done in reality. 
He could understand how it might be done in a 
story, but he, with his practical ideas, could not 
see how words could be put together in a way to 
persuade people into believing the possibility. He 
knew it had been done; knew that acceptable 
Christmas stories were written in this way, and while 
he could not understand it, he thought he would 
try to write his story with this idea as a basis. 

He recalled an instance of which he knew, where- 
in a hard working, industrious miller, who, after 
years of his hard work and the close economy of his 
good wife, had saved almost money enough to buy 
and build a new home. He had mortgaged his 
property in order that he might build and complete 
a house of his own, and our young man remembered 
how this old mortgage-foreclosing chap had loaned 
him the money and had told him to take his time 
in paying it, not to be in a hurry, had told him that 
he had watched him and knew that he had always 
been industrious ; he recalied how he had flattered 
him into carelessness in the matter of making pro- 
vision for the taking up of this mortgage, but after he 
had seen that this miller was in real difficulty, could 
not pay it,—how easy it would be in writing a story 
to. have touched this mummy hearted old man and 
impelled him to have canceled the mortgage in con- 
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sideration of some good or some kindly act which 
this miller had done him or his family. 

But when he had reached this point in writing 
this story he was impelled to do something else. 
He realized too fully the impossibility of anything 
of this kind happening. He allowed the old man to 
become a little careless at one time through physi- 
cal infirmity. He neglected to have the mortgage 
recorded; and instead of making the miller a 
Christmas present in the manner that was suggest- 
ed, this old miser, this curse to humanity, made 
the community in which he lived as well as the 
miller a Christmas present, one of the best and most 
satisfactory it had ever had or expected. He died. 
And it happened on Christmas day. Why it hap- 
pened at this particular time, no one could tell. 
People looked wonderingly, and tried to appear 
sympathetic, but they could not. None could re- 
strain themselves from regarding it in a Christmas 
way, as a gift, as something which was a blessing, 
though few were so careless as to express it in this 
way. 

Clearly here was another failure ; this would not 
do for a Christmas story. If this young man had 
continued a little further, perhaps he might have 
succeeded. It is possible that he might have de- 
veloped something new in Christmas literature. 
As it was he was discouraged. 


HOW BASKERLY GOT IN THE FAMILY. 


By E. E. PALMER. 








T HE white-winged dove of peace wholly re- | 


fused to brood over the relations existing be- 
tween Miller Baskerly and Tommy Noggs. 





shoulder. 
out er the fambly, yer pritty well off anyhow. 
But onct let that there wicked foe crawl in, Eller, 
’n’ allis lost. ’Tween him ’n’ yer Aunt Susan, yer 
wont get a minute’s peace o’ yer life.” 

“Oh, Tommy!’ wailed Eller May, burying a 
grimy face in Tom Noggs’ coat front and executing 
little convulsive kicks of agony. “(Oh Tommy! Oh 
Tommy !”’ 

“Don’t yer take on, Eller May—don’t yer!’ re- 
sponded Tom consolingly, lifting the little black 
head from its refuge by a convenient frowsy tail of 
hair. ‘‘Me ’n’ you’ll come out ahead an’ the ty- 


| rint/ll slink foyeld ’n’ cowrin’ ter his lair, Eller 


Men might come and did come; men might go and | 


did go; but the Baskerly-Noggs disaffection went 
on and appeared likely to go on forever. 

It was Tommy Noggs who evaded Miller Bask- 
erly’s decrees to the last point consistent with per- 
sonal safety. It was Tommy Noggs who put paper 
inside the leather lining of the Baskerly hat and 
made it too small for the astonished Baskerly head. 
It was Tommy Noggs who hung a wheat card pro- 
claiming ‘In Bad Condition!’ to all men, on the 
unconscious Baskerly back. Diverse and continu- 
ous ill deeds did Tommy go out of his way to per- 
petrate, with the sole aim of discomfiting Miller 
Baskerly held religiously in view. 

And it could not truthfully be said that the miller 
was backward about holding up his end of the bur- 
den of animosity. He made it hot for Tom when 
he failed to get down to the mill on time. He threw 
out hints that the young man loitered when he was 
sent on errands. He snubbed him when he offered 
gratuitous information. He kept him busy when 
nothing especially needed to be done, as Tom said, 
from ‘pure cussedness.”” He raised Cain with 
Tom’s feelings—did Baskerly, and once in a while, 
for a change, he complained to the proprietor. 

But old John Nelson was an obstinate man who 
had peculiar ideas of his own on some subjects. 

“Complaints is made of Tommy Noggs,” said the 
old gentleman removing his spectacles and looking 
argumentatively at the ceiling. ‘‘ Yes. Now and 
agin Baskerly he makes ’em. But I look at it like 
this: Boy and man I knowed Tom Noggses father, 
Bill Noggs, thirty year or more. There wasn’t a 
mean streak in him nor a dishonest hair in his head. 
You know as well asI do’’—intimidating the ceil- 
ing with one gnarled forefinger—‘‘that Tom Noggses 
mother, Margit Noggs, isa hard workin’, straight 
forrud, well meanin’ woman. Them there is Tom 
Noggses pedigree. I guess he’ll come out all right.” 

So Baskerly was obliged to grit his teeth and 
worry along as best he could. And so was Tom. 

It is likely that Tom’s animosity would not have 
gone to the lengths it did but for his coadjutor, El- 
ler May. In his mind Eller May represented a prin- 
ciple—a per-rinciple! She was the helpless maiden 
whom the villain still pursued—and that villain— 
Baskerly ! 

“oTaint everybody utI’d rustle round ’n do for 
like I’m a doin’ fer you, Eller May,’ said Thomas 
Noggs, regarding the young lady paternally, with 
a solemn and prominent light grey eye. 
a gone to see yer put upon, Eller—not if I kin help 


it—while this here proud right arm clings onter m’ | 


May.”’ 

““Oh, Tommy, do you 8’ pose we can keep him out 
the fam’ly ?”’ gasped Eller May, scrubbing the tears 
from a pair of bright, black eyes and gazing at Tom 
both hopefully and doubtfully. 

“Why, cert’n’y, Eller! Cert’n’y! That’s a good 
girl. Put yer hair back an’ don’t cry no more. I tell 
yer ut he’s bowm’ t’ slink inter his lair at my con- 
querin’ approach! Yer don’t seem ter hev no 
’pinion o’ me, Eller May! Long’s as I’ve knowed 
yer, seems so yer might.” 

It was a few Sundays later that Tom and Eller 
spoke each other as both were on the way to the 
Baptist Sunday school. Following this preliminary 
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Long’s you an’ me kin keep Baskerly 





proceeding, Tom, as the most important craft in | 


point of action, hove to and drew up alongside. As 
soon as they were in tolerably close communicating 
quarters, there began a series of mingled confiden- 


ces and heroically smothered snickerings, which 
| pointed to amusing transactions on hand or in pros- 


pect. 
“What'd yer Aunt Susan say ’bout that there 


| flour I sent up, Eller May?’ asked Tom, tittering 
| violently under cover of his catechism. And Eller 
| May, withdrawing the greater part of a stout red 


| staid around if he had, noway! 


| possibility to his soul.’’ 


mitten from her mouth, for the purpose, made an- 
swer : 


““Oh, Tommy ! I was ’most scared to death when | 
Course it looked kind of b!ack an’ | 


that flour come! 





dirty like, ’n’ Aunt Susan she eyed it pretty sharp | 


for a while. ’N’en she said if Mr. Baskerly was 
goin’ to make her a present of a bag of flour, she 
wished he’d send sunthin’ fit to eat. But bimeby 
she thought maybe ’twas some new awful nice kind 
that Mr. Baskerly’d sent her ’fore anybody else had 
any, so’t she felt better, an’ went to work to make 
some bread of it.” 

Tom chuckled in hoarsely fiendish exultation. 
“*>N’en what happened ?’”’ he inquired. 

‘“‘Why, the bread wouldn’t rise ’n’ it looked black 
’n’ funny an’ had great big holes init. So Aunt 
Susan she kep’ a gittin’ madder every minute, an’ 
she flew ’round jest awful.’ 

“Don’t I jes’ wisht old Baskerly’d been there !”’ 
giggled Tom delightedly. 

“Oh, my, Tommy! I wouldn’t dast to of 
Aunt Sue would 
of took the broom to him, I bet !”’ 

“Ho! Ho!” roared Tom, hugging this delightful 
‘*?N’en what'd she do ?”’ 

“Oh, she scolded awful ’n’ said I was a naughty, 
idle girl, ’n’ she didn’t ’spose Santa Claus would 
bring me no Christmas present. Tommy, is they 
any Santa Claus?’ 

‘“*Course they is, Eller May! Course they is! 
Goes round with ’nawful lot er little teeny deers ’n’ 
pops down all ther chimbleys. Don’t you fret, Eller. 
He haint agone to fergit yer.”’ 

“Oh, wont he, Tommy? Wont he?’ And Eller 
pawed her black mane out of her eyes, and pranced 
wildly around Tom in a semicircle. 

“‘Naw, old Claws haint agone ter do nothin’ mean, 
Eller. ’Taint his way, you bet! Wal what’d yer 
Aunt Susan say ter Baskerly when he come up next 
time ?”’ 

‘*Sakes alive, Tommy! She was jest as stiff! She 
set there knittin’ away, an’ didn’t hardly pay no 
’tention to him’tall. ’N’ he didn’t know what to 
do ’bout it, seems so. He set kind of uneasy ’n’ 
once in a while he said ‘Hem!’ ’n’ wiggled ’round 


| in his chair.’’ 


“T haint | 


‘““9Spose ut he wuz got up ter kill, wa’n’t he, El- 
ler ?”’ 


“Oh, my! I guess he was! He looked jest as 


| the hull truth.’ 


| says. 


slick! ’N’ his boots was awful shiny. ’N’ bimeby 
he said kinder ’fraid like, ‘How’d you like the 
flour I sent you up, mom? You ought to of seen 
Aunt Sue look at him, Tommy! She straightened 
up stiffer’n ever, ’n’ she said ‘Thank you very 
much, Mr. Baskerly, but it haint so good as I com- 
monly use, ’n’ you’re welcome to have it back 
ag’in,’ she says. ’N’ Mr. Baskerly he looked at her 
awful ’stonished, an’ he didn’t seem like he knew 
what to say. But bimeby he says ‘ Why that there 
was our very best flour,mom. What was wrong 
with it? An’ Aunt Susan, she says ‘Wal the mat- 
ter with it ’pears to be that it’s poor, black stuff, ’n’ 
if you don’t b’lieve me, sir, P’ll let you see for your- 
self.’ So she jumped up jest as snappy ’n’ brought 
in some of the flour ’n’ the bread.”’ 

“Jiminy, but don’t I wisht I wuz hid some- 
where ut I could a seen it,’”? said Tom Noggs, hop- 
ping madly on one foot in an ecstacy of gratifica- 


tion. 
“Yes, ’n’ Mr. Baskerly he looked at the bread 


’n’en he looked at the flour, for most an hour, 
seemed like to me, ’n’en all at once he slapped his 
hand on his knee, hard, like that,’ illustrating with 
great vigor, ‘‘’n’ hesays, ‘Mom—it’s Tom Noggs!’”’ 

‘Course, lay it onter me!’ said Tom, with an air 
of great injury ; ‘‘ Lay it right onter me !” 

“Why, Tommy, you did it, didn’t you?’ asked 
Eller, wide-eyed and amazed. 

“*Certn’y I did it, Eller! Certn’y ! But that don’t 
make no differ’nce. S’posin’ ut I’d been up on top 
er th’ no’th pole ’n’ Baskerly knowed it, he’d lay it 
all onter me, jes’ ther same. If they wuz to be a 
earthquake er suthin’ he’d say: ‘It’s that Tom 
Noggs a shakin’ ’n’ a histin’ round at that there 
pole. That’s Baskerly ever’ time. Wal what'd 
they say then ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, Aunt Susan, she give a little screech, ’n’ 
she says, ‘Mercy sakes alive! What you mean? 
You haint been a grindin’ Tommy Noggs up, have 
you?’ ’N’ he says ‘ Nope, nope—’ taint that, mom, ’ 
he says, ‘but I most wisht we had ground him up.’ 
’N’ Mr. Baskerly, he looked jes’ like this, Tommy.”’ 
Eller May screwed her forehead up in uncompro- 
misingly tight wrinkles and drew down the corners 
of her mouth till they seemed likely to disappear 
under her fat chin. 

“‘Crewil tyrint!’ said Tom, in a melodramatic 
deep bass voice. ‘Eller, that there Baskerly is jest 
a pantin’ ter shed m’ heart’s blood!’ But sud- 
denly being overcome by curiosity, he resumed his 
native tone to inquire: ‘‘What’d she say after 


that?” 
‘Oh, she said, ‘Why Mr. Baskerly ! How can you 


speak so? Mrs. Noggs has always took such pains 
with Tommy, ’n’ she says there never was such a 
good boy.’ ’N’ Mr. Baskerly, he says, ‘Wal, mom, 
I don’t know Tom Noggses ma, but I know Tom 
Noggs hisself, on’y too well, an’ that’s the truth ’n’ 
So Aunt Sue she was so ’stonished 
that she held up her two hands, so, ’n’ she says, 
‘My! my! my! What in the world has Tommy 
did? ’N’ Mr. Baskerly he shook his head solemn, 
like this Tommy, ’n’ he says, ‘If you knowed 
Thomas Noggs like I do, ’n’ been drove out of your 
wits by him like I have, you’d ask what haint Tom 
Noggs did, ’stid o’ what has he did.’ ”’ 

“‘ Jes’ like him,” groaned Tom, ‘‘mowlin’ roun’ 
’n’ tryin’ ter down a innercent feller.” 

“So Aunt Susan she was awful s’prised, ’n’ she 
kep’ askin’ him questions till he told her all about 
everything you’d done that he could think of, 
Tommy, ’n’ I guess he haint forgot nothing, for he 
told awful lots of things. When he got done, Aunt 
Sue she said, ‘Law sakes! Law sakes! To think 
I’ve always let Eller May play with that naughty 
boy stiddy ! ’N’ everybody has always said he was 
such a good kind-hearted child ! ”’ 

“ Jes’ ’s gentle’s alam! Course I be!” interjected 
Tom, mournfully. 

‘“So Mr. Baskerly he looked at her awhile, ‘n’en 
he says, ‘Wal, Miss Wiggins, I’ve been told the 
very same thing myself,’ he says, ‘’n’ I don’t know 
how ’tis if Tom Noggs is nachilly a good boy, he 
has took such a spite aginst me ’n’ acts up so bad. 
But every word I’ve said is the gospil truth,’ he 
’N’ he looked at Aunt Sue out the corners of 
his eyes, like this, Tommy,’’ continued Eller May, 
casting a look heavily charged with sentiment 
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upon callous Tom; ‘‘an’ Aunt Sue she kinder looked | Greeley’s idea of resumption, for the same reason | 
sheepish ’n’ fooled with her knittin’ like she’d for- | 
| know which particular spot presented the most | 
‘Why, Eller May Wiggins! Haint you gone to bed | 


got how to do it. ’N’en, all’ to once, she says, 
yit? Here ’tis most nine o’clock! Go ’long, now, 
right straight off this minute !’ ”’ 

‘You oughter resisted, Eller! You oughter hung 
on right up t? ther jaws er destrucshin. Cause they 
haint no doubt but what she ’n’ Baskerly laid out 
ter spark jes ’s soon ’s you was out er sight.”’ 

“Oh, Tommy, I dassent!’’ said Eller humbly, 
writhing under Tom’s severe eye. 
Tommy—lI peeked, so I could see what they did ’n’ 
tell you afterwards.’’ This, with some fluctuating 
hope of leniency. ‘‘’N’ Tommy, Mr. Baskerly, he 
kep’ a hitchin’ his chair up near Aunt Susan, till 
they wasn’t but jest a little teeny, teeny ways 
apart. ’N’ after awhile he put his arm right 
straight ’round her, Tommy, ’n’ Aunt Sue she 
leaned her head up aginst him, like this,’’ illustra- 
ting rigidly on Tom’s shoulder, ‘‘an’, oh, Tommy ! 


which, sooner or later, stumps us all. He did not 


resumable and the least risky basis. In default, 
therefore, of a definite motive, he sauntered up to | 
Baskerly’s usual working floor, to gaze, as it were, | 
upon the ground plan and elevation of the foe, and | 
to take some specifications which might prove 


| useful in future contingencies. 


“But I peeked, | 


Baskerly was looking more cheerful than Tom 
ever remembered to have seen him. Apparently 
he was in very high spirits, and, as Tom came 
along, he glanced up, pleasantly enough, and re- 
marked: ‘Well, Tom, how do you come on 


| to-day ?”’ 


I’m ’fraid we can’t keep him out of the fam’ly.”’ | 


“Eller May,’’ responded Tom, with a gravity be- 
fitting the desperate contingency, ‘“‘I dunno. ButI 
haint a gone ter give up yit. 
ing visibly, ‘‘ what kinder plan would it be ter lock 
yer Aunt Susan up in ther sullar, ’n’ feed ’er on 
bread ’n’ water a spell, like she wuz in er dungin? 
It’s did in books, Eller, ’n’ works splendid. 
C’m/’on, les do it?” 

“Tommy Noggs!’? gasped Eller in affright; 
“Why, Aunt Sue’d paw through the cellar wall in 
no time. ’N’en, what you s’pose would ’come of 
us? ’Sides, Tommy, Aunt Sue is good to me, most 
always, on’y when she’s cross. 
“Tommy, do you s’pose Mr. Baskerly would be so 
awful bad inthe fam’ly? He always speaks pleasant 
to me when he comes up, ’n’ yisterday he give me 
five cents, on’y Aunt Sue she borrowed it to git 
yeast with.” 

‘Jes’ his sly way, ther villing, a tryin’ ter git 
’roun’ sech a kid as you be, Eller. 


Say, Eller,’’ brighten- | 


Tom stared at him in wide-eyed astonishment, 
and mumbled something—he did not know what— 
in reply. Then completely undone by this pacific 
overture, he precipitately retired to a pile of bags 
and sat down. ‘ Well, fore gracious’ sake !’’ he 
limply ejaculated. ‘‘Fore gracious’ sake! Fore 
gracious’ sake !”’ 

Nobody appeared to be needing him just then for 
he heard no cries of ‘Tom!’ “Hi, Tom!’ ‘ Any- 
body seen Tom Noggs?” ‘‘ Where is that Tom 


| Noggs gone to?’ so he sat still for quite a while on 


And,” timidly, | 


the pile of bags ruminating. Occasionally he 
looked at Baskerly and wondered if it were possi- 
ble he could have made a mistake in his estimate of 
the man. After a time, he got up and wandered to | 
the dusty window where he stood looking out upon 
the floury surrounding roofs, and still pondering. 
It might be that he stood there so engaged, ten or 
fifteen minutes. Then, very suddenly, it struck 
him that something was wrong with the machinery. | 
He heard a queer sort of gasping, gurgling sound 


| from down the aisle beyond the pile of bags, and a | 


| direction of this unusual sound, he saw a condition 
_ of things which chilled his biood. Baskerly, the 


stifled, half articulate cry. Springing wildly in the 


| arch enemy, or the man, however Tom chose to | 


Seems like, do all | 


ut I can, Eller May, yer boun’ ter git gobbled up, | 


’count er not doin’ like I tell yer.’”? And Tom closed 


sion which smote Eller to the heart. 


3c 


ye 
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It was the day before Christmas, and Tommy 


nominate him, appeared in a fair way to be past 
annoying or being annoyed in the space of a very 
few seconds. There he was, crouching in a heap on 


the interview with an aggrieved and worn expres- | the floor, and clinging like grim death to the iron 
| frame of an adjacent machine. 


A fit? Oh, no, 


unless you might call it a tight fit. Miller Baskerly 


| was a bachelor, and in default of a wife, he cher- | 


Noggs had as yet hit upon no expedient suited to | 
the Baskerly emergency. He had been obliged to | 


discard many brilliant schemes of which he had 
read and thought, as being too hazardous for his 
personal safety. And yet, Eller May was not res- 
cued. On the contrary, she appeared more and 
more likely to be immolated upon the matrimonial 
altar of her maiden aunt. It made no difference 
that Eller was herself becoming resigned to the sit- 
uation, even to the point of entertaining some 
sneaking and deprecatory liking for Baskerly. 
Tom Noggs was not the boy to allow any despicable 
feminine inconsistency of this sort to sap the foun- 
dations of a valuable principle. In desperation he 
went so far as to lay his view of the situation before 
his mother ; but with unsatisfactory results. 
“Tommy Noggs,”’ said that sensible and vigorous 
woman, ‘‘why or how you have took such a dislike 
aginst Miller Baskerly, I don’t know, and yit I do 
know, too, after a fashion, for he’s such an old 
bachelor, that I don’t doubt he’s pretty pernickity. 
But Baskerly’s a first-rate man, Tommy. Your pa 
always liked him. And, if Susan Wiggins can git 
him—TI’m sure she must have worked hard to do it 
—why, its a good thing for her, anyhow. And that 
wild little tomboy of an Eller May’ll be all the 


| muffler would lie in wait for years to swing loose 
| just at the wrong time, and down its unsuspecting 
| wearer. 


ished sundry ailments. One of these was a weak 
throat which required to be swathed in many folds 
of muffler. It hardly seems as though an insensate | 


Yet, here was Baskerly, with his muffler 
gobbled up tight from behind in a pair of cogs, gurg- 
ling and gasping on the last edge of strangulation. 
Hurry, Tom! Hurry! Not a second to spare! 
Poor Baskerly almost fancied he could hear his 


| strained vertebre crack as his bulging bloodshot | 
| eyes gazed up at the boy, and his purple distorted 


face worked convulsively over the agonizing reality 
that he could hold out only a little longer. 

Hurry, hurry, hurry, Tom ! 

“Hurry? Wal you bet I jest rustled!”’ explained 
Tom, subsequently to his anxious mother. “I 
howled! I swooped ! I tore! I kited! Hurry! Wal, 
I should smile! Why, maw, yer don’t seem ter git 


| onter th’ noshin’ ut Baskerly he wuz most choked 


| tighter all ther while. 


ter death, ’n’ them cogs a gougin’ him up a little 
I jest shook like I had th’ 


| ager, ’n’ I stuffed m’ hand inter m’ pockit ’n’ 


better off for havin’ somebody more’n her Aunt | 


Susan to see to her. 


Now don’t you go puttin’ her | 


up to hate Baskerly, Thomas. Big as you be, P’ll | 
take a stick to you if I hear of any such foolishness.” | 
Battered by fate, and with his cherished efforts | 


held up to contumely, Tommy Noggs entered the 
mill on the afternoon of the day before Christmas, 
a blighted and misanthropic individual. His 
designs against Baskerly, as the fell destroyer of 
Eller May’s peace of mind, were not extinguished, 
but they were, as might be legally and orthodoxly 
said, in statu quo. He intended to resume them, 
but he was not fully prepared to accept Horace 


hauled out m’ ole knife, ’n’ I sawed away onter that 
muffler er hisn, like I wuz run by steam. Hurry? 
Huh! Ruther !”’ 

“For the land sakes, Tommy!’ exclaimed his | 
breathless and quivering relative; “did you git | 
him out alive?’ 

“Wal, I wa’n’t very sure o’ that fer a while, maw,’’ 
replied Tommy, conscientiously refraining to over- 
estimate his reprisal ; ‘‘fer he kep’ awful still, ’n’ I 
had ter rub slathers er snow onter his face t? bring 
’im round. But bimeby he come to some, an’ he 
says, kinder faint: ‘Did them there cogs chaw 
me up, Tom? ‘Nope,’ I says; ‘You’re all right 
now,’ I says; ‘You’ll feel better pritty soon.’ 
He shuts up his eyes ag’in fer a while, ’n’ 
kinder thinks, ’n’en he says: ‘Lemme see that 
knife, Tommy.’ SolI hands over m’ knife, ’n’ he 


| home, he says: 


looks at it sorter close, ’n’ he says: ‘’Taint sharp 
nuff, Tom, ’taint sharp ’nuff !’ jes’ like I was allers 
agone round sawin’ millers loose. ’N’ I says ‘ Naw, 


| *taint s’ awful sharp, butits did lots er whittlin,’ I 


says. So when he begin to feel better he talked to 
me real pleasant, ’n’ tole me how he come ter git 
ketched ’n’ all such things. ’N’ come time ter go 
‘You go long. er me, Tommy ; I 
want yer.’ So’t I wuz awful s’prised, but I didn’t 
dast say nothin’, ’cause I wuz ’fraid ’t mebby he’d 
been hurt worse ’n what I thought. ’N’en, maw, 
what yer think? Wal Baskerly he took me down 
ter Binkses hardware store, ’n’ tole me utI c’d have 
any knife ’t they wuz there, fur a Christmas pres- 
ent. ’N’ sohere ’tis !” exhibiting an elegant piece 
of cutlery, with a grin of delight which exposed 
at least thirty-two substantial teeth. ‘It’s got a 
saw, ’n’ a screw-driver, ’n’ a tack-hammer, ’n’ a 
button-hook, ’n’ a can op’ner, ’n’ a corkscrew, ’n’ 
six blades besides. Betcher life they haint ’nother 
such er knife in this town !”’ 
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It was Christmas morning, white and clear with 
newly fallen snow and sharply cheerful as to atmos- 
phere. Church bells and sleigh bells were vying 
with each other for popular attention with such 
unanimity of zeal that it appeared as if their efforts 
must result in a tintinabulatory tie vote. The 
streets were filled with cheerful countenances and 
merry tongues, and even the few unfortunates who 
had nothing in particular to be glad about, accom- 
modatingly tried to smirk a little for the sake of 
preserving the unities. 


And there was Tom, with the broadest grin of all 
and a large green and red comforter wound from 
six to ten times about his neck. Yes, indeed! 
Catch Tom moping indoors on a day like this—a 
holiday—Christmas day! And Eller May, hugging 
a tremendously large and haughty doll, and riding 


| on Tom’s sled in triumph, and explaining volubly to 


Tom how she was so afraid Santa Claus wouldn’t 
come to their house, but how he must have come, 
else how could she have found this be-yu-tiful doll 
in the morning right beside her bed? And how if 
she hadn’t known it was Santa Claus brought it she 


| should have thought it was Mr. Baskerly, on ac- 
| count of seeing him look very hard, for a long time, 


at just such a doll in Joneses store. And how Aunt 
Susan had the most lovely gold ring for a present, 
and she was just as nice ever since, and hadn’t 
scolded a bit. And how she believed Mr. Baskerly 
must have brought Aunt Susan the ring, because 


| She didn’t think grown up folks had a Santa 


Claus anyway. And did Tommy think it would be 
so awful to have Mr. Baskerly in the family ? 
“Eller May,’ replied Tom, facing around and 


| slowly walking backwards, for the sake of being 


able to make his views more clearly understood ; 
‘Eller May, it looks ter me like what yer Aunt Su- 
san reely needs, is some good, husky feller ut she 
kin jaw round, ’n’ kinder ease her mind onter. ’N’ 


_ it seems kinder so yer hadn’t orter set yer head 
’g’inst Baskerly the way yer hev, Eller May. 


It 
don’t look reas’nable. ’Taint reas’nable, Eller! 
Girls is allers unreas’nable, anyway, seems like ter 
me. Course I’ve stood by ’n’ did what I could, El- 
ler, ’count of us bein’ chums, ’s yermight say. But 
yer acshins ter Baskerly, Eller, is jest a bow’in me 
down with sorrer, ’n’ things.’’ 

“Oh, Tommy !’’? moaned Eller, overcome by this 
unexpected attitude. ‘I didn’t mean to, Tommy. 
I wont never do so no more, Tommy.”’ 

‘Wal, don’t take on, Eller,’’ responded Tom in a 
judicially generous tone. ‘‘Don’t take on. Folks 
is li’ble ter make mistakes, now’n then, ’speshully 
girls; but I haint agone ter lay it up ’ginst yer, El- 
ler May, long’s yer brace up an’ don’t do so no 
more.’? Then with a sudden shift of attention and 
accentuation of tone: ‘Hi, yi! ’F there haint 
Stub Watson a haulin’ his sister on a bran new red 
sleigh, ’n’ layin’ out ter git by us. Hang onter that 
doll, Eller! Hang right on now, I tell yer! I 
haint never seen the day yit when Stub Watson cud 
give this here sleigh the go by, ’n’ I don’t expect 
ter, neither. Ki, yi! Whoop, there! Git outer 
th’ ‘way, you fellers!  Yi-ii-i-ip! I’m a comin’! 
Hang on like you wuz pasted, Eller May! Who-o- 
0-0-op !’ 
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CHAS. ESPLIN, D. R. BARBER & SON, 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, MINNEAPOLIS, | MINN. | 
Millwright ## Mechanical Engineer. apne i 
ALL KINDS OF MILLS PLANNED, FURNISHED AND BuiLT. 1 Ne Cataract 
Elevator Machinery, Band Mills and Saw =A [LL 
Mill Machinery, Specialties. MANUFACTURERS FINE GRABES 





E. T. SYKES & CO., ROLLGR:PROGESS 


STEAM HEATING =FLOUR= 
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STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. BAKERS’ BRANDS: 


ALL» ORDERS - FOR: NEW- WORK-OR-REPAIRS Cataract, Amazon, Par Value, Thorn Hedge, 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
PATENT BRANDS: 


TELEPHONE 363-3. 256 HENNEPIN AVE. WHITE SATIN, BARBER’S BEST. 
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W. A. CLARKE, 
WITH STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO. 





J. 8. KARNS, 
WITH JOHN T. NOYE MFG. CO. 


Cc. M. GILBERT, 
WITH RICHMOND MFG. CO. 





HENRY HAMPER, 
WITH SKINNER ENGINE CO. WITH HOWES & EWELL. 





MANAGER MINNEAPOLIS BRANCH 
J. H. HAND, LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


WITH KNICKERBOCKER CO. 





(a) 


W. E. SHERER, H. E. RICHARDSON, 
WITH WILLFORD & NORTHWAY MFG. CO. WITH RICHMOND MFG. CO. 






JOHN H. NICOLIN, 
WITH PRAY MFG. CO. 


WADE WILSON, 
WITH GEO. T. SMITH M. P. CO. 





FREDERICK J. CRANSON, POWERS L. GREEN, 
WITH CRANSON, HUNTLEY & CO, WITH HODGE, HOWELL & CO. 


“HAVE TAKEN ORDERS.” 
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re BLANTON, WATSON :&:-CO.* 
-ARCADE MILLS== 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour and Handlers of Export Grades. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


S EBL rPVLLE YS ae 


SAVE 15 TO 25 PER CENT OF POWER. 


7 Shafting, Hangers, Rods and Bolts. 
ECLIPSE ELEVATOR BOLTS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Steel Pulley and Machine Works, Indianapolis, Ind. 


===. J. F. IMBS & CO.-== 


MERCHANT - MILLERS, 
Central Office, 120-122 S. Main St., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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GOLD MEDAL RECEIVED AT THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, NEW ORLEANS, 1884 AND 1[885, FOR 


BEST: QUALITY :- WINTGR: WHEAT: FLOUR. 


THE IMPROVED 


: = ) BRAN . DUSTER 


INDORSED IN EVERY “SECTION WHI WHERE FLOUR IS MADE. 
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EMPLOYED WITH 
UNVARYINGLY SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS IN THE 


Most Huccessfal Mills 


IN THE WORL 


NEARLY 100 


OF THESE MACHINES 








NOW RUNNING 


In Minneapolis Alone. 








T=. following are a few CP dl ominent 
go who are using from ONE 
FORTY of these machines: 


C. A. Pilisb & Co., Mi peaennane. 
Washburn Mill Co., Adinneapolis. 

St. Paul Roller Mill Co., St. Paul. 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Albion Milling Co., Albion, Mich. 
Starr & Co., South Vallejo, Cal. 

C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
M. C. Dow & Co., eveland, Ohio. 
D. R. Gparks & Co., Alton, Il. 

F. W. Stock Hillsdale, Mich. 


dca 


Yrite for Circulars 


THIS WHGEGL Is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, 
gives high results, and with late improvements is the best, 
most practical and efficient Partial Gate Wheel in existence. 


FOR ECONOMY, STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY AND 
TIGHTNESS OF GATE, IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


T. C.ALCOTT &SON, > nhe Stephen Hughes us. ‘go, Ramin, Ohio. 
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I, 


NITTING a stocking, fair Elsanore 
Sat one day by the kitchen door ; 
The tea-kettle’s musical murmur grew deep, 
The cat on the rug lay fast asleep ; 
Those fingers and needles, how swift they flew, 
And by skillful magic the stocking grew. 





II. 


O, fair, sweet maiden, you could not know 
That, seeing those nimble fingers go, 

A handsome youth would stroll your way 
Out from the meadows fresh with hay, 

And bowing, stop by the kitchen door, 
While the knitting went on as it went before. 





III. 


Only a sunnier smile was there, 

And words grew tender ; and now, beware! 

For something is said so soft and low— 

The knitting and blushes are mingled so— 
Thatin “seaming” and “‘narrowing” three or four 
Stitches are dropped by the kitchen door. 


IV. 


Ah, two fond hearts are in rapture deep, 
But the cat awakes not from her sleep ; 

You hear the steam in the kettle hiss, 
While over the stocking there comes a kiss ! 
Tea will be ready—but not before 

Two lives grow one by the kitchen door! 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE OF THE KIND 
IN THE NORTHWEST. 





One of the Pioneers of the 
Business in America. 


OFFICE! 76 Vay Buren or 

WORKS, o) ouTH Gcaso, Jur. 

For use in Flour, Oat Meal, Hominy, Feed, Cotton Seed Oil and Linseed Oil 
Mills, Elevators and Warehouses; for Grain Dryers, Oat Riddles, Oat Meal 


Screens, Wheat Screens, Cockle Separators, Receiving Riddles, Flax Screens, 
Corn Screens, Fanning Mills, Grain Separators Graders, Smutter Cases, Etc. 


Cleveland Miilling Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLLER PROCESS 
* —=FLOUR= 
113 Merwin St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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argest Bag House in the Worl 











= Keep the Largest Stock # Do the Best Work. 
, , r Proprietors HOME COTTON MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 
Daily Ca pacity, 1,500 Barrels. PARTICULAR ATTENTION given to the preparation of Handsome and 


Attractive;Brands for Bags. Parties desiring to jorder bags can corre- 


spond with either the St. Louis or Minneapolis house, and be assured of receiv- 
F. F. HICKOX, President. C. G. HICKOX, Treasurer. | ing standard stock{at the Lowest Market F Prices, 
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THE RESTORED ROMAUNT OF 
“THE JOLLY MILLER.” 


By JaAMEs WuitTcomsB RILEY. 
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It was a Jolly Miller lived on the River Dee ; 

He looked upon his piller, and there he found a flea ; 

“O, Mr. Flea! you have bit? me, and you shall 
shorely die !”’ 

So he scrunched his bones ag’inst the stones, and 
there he let him lie. 


’T was then the Jolly Miller he laughed and told 
his wife ; 

And she laughed fit to kill her, and dropped her 
earvin’ knife :— 

“O, Mr. Flea!” “Ho! ho!” ‘Tee-hee!’ they 
both laughed fit to kill 

Until the sound did almost drownd the rumble of 
the mill! 


“* Laugh on, my Jolly Miller! and Missus Miller, too, 

But there grows the weepin’ willer that)ll soon wave 
over you ! !?? 

The voice was all so awful small—so very small and 
slim, 

He durst infer thatit was her, nor she infer’ twas him. 





*Twas then the Jolly Miller he trimbled and he 
quailed, 

And his wife she choked, until her voice come back, 
and then she wailed ; 

And ‘‘O!” cried she, “‘Ii is the Flea, all white, and 
pale, and wan— 


He’s got you in his clutches, and he’s bigger ’n a 


man !?? 

“Ho! ho! my Jolly Miller!” (for it was the Flea | 
for shore) 

“T reckon yow ll not rack my bones nor scrunch ’em 
any more! !”? 





And then the Ghost he grabbed him clos’t, with 
many a ghastly smile, 

And from the doorstep stooped and hopped about 
four hundred mile! 


A NEW PR®CESS. 





him £500 for his marvelous dress—which in due 
course was put in—and found it to be nothing at 
all extraordinary. The result did not come up to 
the guarantee, and Tom immediately threatened 
the American with legal proceedings; but the 
threat was wasted, for one fine morning the ‘“Yank”’ 
was found to have flown, having departed with 
more haste than dignity, in consequence of certain 


| pressing communications from angry English mill- 


ers. 
Tom King now found that he had to adopt other 


improvements, which he did without much loss of 
time, and finally found himself with what was 
called a complete automatic roller mill. It was not 
the best of its kind, but Tom got the utmost he 
could out of it, and kept level with the best of his 
competitors. By this time he had had a consider- 
able amount of experience, or schooling in the art 
of milling, such as he had never before dreamed of, : 
and. being a thinking man, he began to exercise his 


| mind in the direction of further improvements. He 





By W. Hart MAXWELL. 


. AD asa March Hare,”’ was the opinion ex- 
M pressed by the friends both near and dear 
of ‘‘Tom King,’’ the miller of Stonebridge. 

“T have noticed the symptoms growing plainer 
every day. Ever since he took out that patent for 
a newfangled idea of decorticating wheat,” was the 
remark of a friendly neighboring miller, and the 


| began at the beginning, like a wise man, and ar- 


gued, naturally enough, thatall the breaks and re- 
ductions in milling had butone object, viz: to elim- 
inate the bran; ‘‘Therefore.’’ said he, “if I could 
only separate this bran entirely, the rest would be 
easy.”? One day he was looking over his milling 
paper, and happened to light on an expression, 


| which confirmed what he had in his own mind, and 


following brief account of how he became mad will | 


| show that his removal to a place of restraint was 


necessary both for himself and for the public at 
large. . 
Tom King had all along been a prosperous miller ; | 
he lived in the days when profits were large and 
competition light. Nevertheless Tom was a man 
of integrity and of sincerity ; he labored hard to 
turn out a better article than his neighbors, even 
when there was no competition in his neighbor- 
hood to force him to do so. In his early youth he 
was destined by his father to become a chemist—an | 
analytical chemist ; and for three or four years he 
studied hard to overcome the complicated matters 
pertaining to chemistry, matters organic, un- 
organic, and the symbols and formule appertain- 
ing thereto, as well as the values of acids of every | 
conceivable name and nature. The knowledge thus | 
gained served him very considerably in his profes- 
sion as a miller,which he subsequently adopted—for 
the all powerful reason that it was the best paying 


| business he could find. Millers, he argued, would 


SWAARR EES: 





That night the Jolly Miller he says, ‘‘Its Wifey dear, 

That cat o’ yourn, I'd kill her—her actions is so 
queer ! 

She’s rubbin’ ’ginst the grindstone’s legs and yowlin 
at the sky— 

And I’low the moon is greener than the yaller of 
her eye!” 


And as the Jolly Miller went chuckle-un to bed, 

He looked, and on his piller he found a splotch o’ red; | 

““O, Wife!” says he, on-easi-lee, ‘‘Fetch here that 
lantern there !” 


But Something moans in thunder tones, ‘‘ You tetch 
it ef you dare!!!” 





} 
| 
} 


be forever required—chemists were at a discountin 
his part of the country. Chemistry proved too, to 
effect his ruin, as the sequel will show. However as 
it turned out, he found himself at the age of forty 
with a 7-run stone mill in the town of Stonebridge, 
which I may add is in one of the eastern counties 
of England—and, with a charming wife and two | 
fine children. Time went on, and Tom began to 

hear rumors of new methods of making flour, by | 
which a much finer quality and much better color 
could be attained. It was the same old story: A 
machine called a purifier was being talked about ; 
and to get the best and most profitable results from 
this machine the miller must alter his methods of 
grinding, and strive to make middlings instead of | 
flour. Tom was not long in discovering that there 

was something in this, and he was one of the first 

to adopt the alteration. Then came reports that | 
an American had come to England with a wonder- | 
ful new millstone dress, which had done wonders 
in America, and which would improve anybody’s 
flour a dollar a sack. This American, who was one 
of the illiterate sort, but very shrewd, had a lady 
secretary, and exercised much secrecy as to the ex- 
act nature of his new dress. The more secrecy 


but sit in his hotel and receive supplicatory letters 


from millers to put his wonderful dress in their | 
| mills. 
| ples, for he would not even begin to do anything | 


He did a thriving trade, on very safe princi- 


until he had been paid £100 for every pair of stones 
which he was to alter. Whether it may be taken as 


certain it is that Tom King was mad enough to pay 


this gentleman a visit, which resulted in his paying | 


| able amount of knowledge of chemistry. 


determined him to devote his time and energy to 
the solution of the problem. The expression ran 
thus: ‘If we could by any means decorticate the 
grain entirely before grinding, we should be able to 


| simplify milling to such a degree that the veriest 


novice would be able to make as good flour as the 
most experienced miller. The inventor of a suc- 
cessful decorticator has a fortune awaiting him.” 
This fully decided Tom ; the fortune was waiting 
for him ; he would get it. 

I have already said that Tom possessed a consid- 
It had in- 
deed, been always one of his hobbies, which asmall 
laboratory fitted up in his mill proved. It was 
there he tested all the wheat he bought and all the 
flour he made; his predilection for this branch of 


| learning had earned him the title of the Scientific 


| tain solution. 


Miller. 

In this laboratory Tom spent all his spare time ; 
he had come to the conclusion that the decorticat- 
ing of wheat by mechanical means was out of the 
question, and he had determined to look for the se- 
cret in another direction—and that direction was 
the chemist’s laboratory. He tried hundreds of ex- 
periments, and very soon came to the conclusion 
that it was possible to separate the bran entirely 
from the floury part of the grain by means of acer- 
Meanwhile he was neglecting his 


| business, which was beginning to fall off, but, like 


Palissy, of pottery fame, he set himself to solve 
the problem, and would not rest until he had done 
so. Many werethe remonstrances of his wife, and 
of his friends, who told him that his business would 
be ruined unless he devoted more attention to it. 
‘- Let it go,”’ said Tom, ‘‘in a few months my for- 
tune will be made without the help of my mill,” 
and he shut himself up in his laboratory. 

At last the time came when he found that he had 
succeeded in his object. He had, in fact, discovered 
a solution which applied to the wheat berry reduced 
the cuticles or bran coatings to such a condition, 
without affecting the floury portion of the grain, 
that when passed through a brush machine, the 
whole of the outer covering of the grain could be 


| easily removed and the farinaceous part of the grain 


left uninjured. He very soon put it to the test, and 
found, to his delight, the results to be just what 


| were required. Here, then, was the much sought 
there is about a matter, however, the more the | 


| anxiety to find out what it is; and so it happened | 
| that this American gentleman had nothing to do 


| asign of what was to come after, I cannot say, but | 


after decorticating process ; and it only remained 
for him to go and take up the fortune which awaited 


x 3 first thing to be done, thought he, would be 
to dispose of his mill and business. Then he could 
devote his whole time and attention to the intro- 
duction of his new process, whieh, when once 
brought before millers, would, he felt. sure, at once 
become adopted all the world over.. @onsequently, 
in spite of the entreaties of his sfexamd ‘the jeers 
of his friends, who had learned @ life of what he 
was about, he disposed of hi# uafit ‘and ‘business, 
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GREETING TO ALL 


Contemplating Changing 
Cleaning Machinery 


FOR 1337 


66 9@ 99 WHEAT SCOURING, POLISHING AND SEPARATING 

CRANSON S MACHINE has now taken the lead for Clean- 
ing and Polishing Wheat. We make no IDLE BOAST. But we are 
cleaning wheat with a single machine with ONE OPERATION, BETTER 
than has heretofore been done with three machines of any other kind. 

















WE are ready to furnish all millers who write us, names of over 300 millers who are using our 
---» machines, so you can communicate directly with them if you wish, as to ITS MERITS. We have 
yet to hear of one complaint, and all speak in highest terms of its superior work. For Roller Milling it 
so thoroughly cleans the wheat from Crease Dirt that the First Break Flour is suitable to run in any 
grade of Family or Bakers’, thereby saving a loss in Low Grade. In Buhr Mills we can greatly improve 
the quality as well as yields. 


WE BREAK NO WHEAT. 


We Clean FUZZ END THOROUGHLY Without Injury to the Berry. 


This Machine can be Driven from Hither End. This Machine Runs Light. This Machine is Durable. 
This Machine has No Beaters. The Cylinders of this Machine are put in Standing 
and Running Balance (which no other machine has). 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. $e nasa FOR SAMPLE OF WORK, WHICH WILL BE SAMPLE OF CLEARED 


AND UNCLEANED WHEAT AND SCOURINGS FROM SAME. 

















WS ALSO MANUFACTURG 


Cranson’s Roller Buckwheat ShuckKer, 
Cranson’s Buckwheat Scouring # Polishing Machine, 
Cranson’s Corn Cleaning Machine, 
Diamond Corn Sheller and Other Milling Specialties. 


WRITE FOR ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 
CRANSON, HUNTLEY & CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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and put himself in possession thereby of a fair sum 
of money with which to work his new process. 
Tom, in fact, had now become a milling expert. 
Samples of the products under his new system, he 
had plenty of, but, strange to say, it had not struck 
him as advisable to make a prolonged test of the 
process in his own mill; no, he was blinded by his 
success in solving the problem, and he was entirely 
confident of the result. What he was eager about 
now, was to begin his new work and take the whole 
milling world by storm. The composition of the 
solution he kept a profound secret from everyone ; 
not even did he consider it necessary to protect 
himself by patenting his process ; no, he was per- 
fectly sure that no other chemist could find out his 
secret, and he was, as I have said, regardiess of all 


pe og an absorbing desire to begin operations in 
public. 
Once fairly installed in his new offices, which he 


rented in London, Tom began to consider what he 
should charge for his new process, and finally deci- 
ded to fix his price proportionately to the capacity 
of the mill; for if a mill made 500 sacks a week, his 
price would be £1,000 ; if 1,000 sacks, £2,000, and so 
on; £2 per sack, was in fact his price, after having 
once thought of fixing it at £5. In addition, he 
would charge a certain price for the solution which 
he alone would make and supply. ‘‘ Now, to begin 
business,”’said he. ‘“There is no need to waste money 
in advertising. I |will just take a short journey, 
call on some of the leading mills, and the thing is 
done. My fame will soon spread.”’ 

Accordingly he visited some of the leading mill- 
ers of London. The first one he called upon simply 
laughed at him, and told him the thing was impos- 
sible; the next was too busy to hear him, and the 
third told him the process. was old and no good. 
Tom nearly forgot himself so far as to knock this 
man down for his blasphemy. As it was, he left 
him, determined not to sell him the process on any 
account, for he felt sure he would soon be the sup- 
pliant, and, he (Tom) would then triumph over 
him. The fourth miller said he did not believe it 
could be worth having, because he had not seen 
anything about it in the papers. The next said he 
might send in plans and estimates at his own cost; 
and when Tom told him that no plans were needed, 
that he merely would have to pay so much down in 
advance, order the mixture and the matter would 
be at an end, the miller replied that he never paid 
in advance, and would not think of adopting a pro- 
cess that did not require plans. Thus, Tom’s first 
day’s work was disheartening. However, the next 
day, he journeyed to one of the principal centers in 
the provinces, where his luck was no better; the 
thing was new, the papers had not said anything 
about it, and his samples were probably made up— 
such was the substance of his replies. 

Tom therefore made up his mind to visit the edi- 
tors of the milling papers and enlist their sympa- 
thies. This he found tolerably easy after he had 
signed an advertisement contract for six months to 
each journal. The result was a number of articles 
in those journals which caused millers to begin to 
inquire about this new thing. ‘Now,’ said Tom to 
himself, “this is my opportunity.” In reply to a 
number of inquiries he said-he was prepared to sell 
them his process for a certain sum down, and would 
guarantee results, ete.; but the exploits of the Amer- 
ican gentleman above referred to were fresh on the 
minds of millers, who avowed their intention of 
never again being swindled in this manner. This 
gave Tom.a bad name; and he, bye and bye, found 
himself foreed to forego that part of his conditions, 
and offer to put in his process and accept payment 
after he had performed his contract. But no, the 
interest in the new thing had now slackened, and 
Tom found that the inquiries from millers were few 
and far between, and that when he memtioned the 
price, they shook their heads and said: ‘Times are 
too bad, we have spent too much money already on 
improvements.” 


So poor Tom found himself once more obliged to | 


take the road, and try his persuasive powers by 
word of mouth ; he had by this time determined to 
reduce his price by one-half, and now felt sure of 
success. His first visit was one of happy augury ; it 





| 
| 


his conviction that the apex in improved milling 
had not been reached yet. Tom was delighted with 
this man, and poured into his ears the whole story 
of his own experience; how he had adopted in his 
mill every modern improvement, and still fell short 
of perfection, until he discovered this wonderful 
process, which was the acme of perfection, and was 
indeed the one thing sought after by all scientific 
millers in past days, but which until now had never 
been found. The miller, after a long conversation, 
offered Tom £50 if he would send him a supply of 
the solution, and explain the secret to him. Tom 
was staggered: No, he said, he could not do it.un- 
der £1,000. Finally he came down to £100, on the 
understanding that he (Tom) should be allowed to 


agreed to, and asked Tom to send a contract down 
to him the next day which he would sign, and the 
whole thing would be done. 

Tom was so delighted at his final success, that he 
did not think it necessary to call upon any other 
millers, but hurried back to town to prepare the 
contract. By this time he had made another con- 
cession ; he was now determined to sell his secret to 
those who would buy it, under the condition that it 
should be held inviolably sacred. 

The contract was soon drawn up, and despatched 
to the miller, Tom making preparations meanwhile 
to manufacture the machine on a large scale. The 
next day the contract was returned to him—un- 
signed! A polite letter from the miller accompan- 
ied it, saying, that after Tom had left him, Mr. S—— 
had called on him and persuaded him to sign a con- 
tract for a complete roller mill. Tom sat down and 
deliberately cursed the miller; cursed Mr. S——; 
cursed the rollers, and then cried like a child. It 
was heartrending to see him cry. Here he was, on 
the very threshold of victory, as he had thought; 
and now all his hopes were dashed to the ground. 

Bye and bye he grew calm, and wrote such a let- 
ter to the miller as caused the latter to seriously 
consider whether he had not better ask the protec- 
tion of the courts from Tom’s threatened violence. 

Tom then began to travel again in search of some- 
body to adopt his process ; and his excitability—he 
had grown very excitable now—frightened many a 
miller into a half-promise to try his process, which 
was broken the next day by letter. Tom’s rage when 
he received such letters knew no bounds, and his re- 


plies were seldom couched in parliamentary or po- 
lite terms. 
All this time Tom had been spending money and 


earning none, and the outlook seemed very dark. 
He was getting more and more excitable in temper- 


ament every day ; he made frequent journeys into | : b 
the country without result and when he returned | usual seat in the chapel and two keepers went im- 
would sit for hours without speaking. The end in | ™ediately in search of him. Failing to find him in 


fact was near ; his health was broken down, and his 
spirits were shattered, and his stock of money was 





| room for his arrival. 
show the mill to other millers. This the miller | 





every Sunday afternoon the chaplain used to hold 
a short service for those of the inmates who were 
considered harmless enough to be left to themselves. 
To prevent any mischief, however, half a dozen 
stalwart keepers were always near by. Tom was a 
regular attendant at these services, and always car- 
ried a paper in his coat pocket. The ends of this pa- 
per were always visible—it was a contract for his 
new milling process. It happened on one Sunday 
afternoon (and what I am now about to relate I had 
from the lips of an actor in the scene), that the 
chaplain was late; and the half dozen boys from 
a neighboring church, who used to sing two or three 
hymns during the services, were waiting in an ante- 
A casement window in this 
ante-room opened out into the garden. Waiting 
for the chaplain to arrive the boys heard a rap at 
this casement window, and turning to see the cause 
found Tom beckoning to them to open the window. 
One of: the boys obeyed, and Tom invited him to 
come into the garden, for he had a very fine pear 
for him in the gardener’s shed (Tom used to be em- 
ployed, as many of the inmates were to do a little 
gardening in the grounds of the asylum). The boy 
hesitated, and finally consented to go with Tom to 
the gardener’s shed for the pear. In his absence the 
chaplain arrived and the boys, not noticing or car- 
ing about their school-fellow’s absence, went into 
the chapel to service. Meanwhile the boy followed 
Tom to the shed, the door of which the latter 
opened and invited the boy to go inside, which he 
did. He had no sooner done so than Tom followed 
in, shut the door and placed his back against it. 

Looking up into Tom’s face the boy was alarmed 
at the change in it; it wore a savage, demoniacal 
grin of satisfaction, which alarmed the boy, who 
immediately began tocry. ‘Now,’ said the mad- 
man, “I have got you safe, and I mean to kill you: 
It is you who prevented me from getting my con- 
tracts signed. I have seen it all along and I fuean 
to have revenge. First sign this contract-po-+read 
it over first and then sign it.’’ 

With these words Tom produced a pap¢@r from 
his pocket and handed it to the boy, who, however, 
was too alarmed to take it. A look from Tom w- 
ever, caused him to take it quickly, and he bégan 
read it. With faltering lips he read it, Tom-stan 
ing by all the time with his back against the @o6r. 
The poor boy had nearly got to the end of the doc- 





| ument, when, crash! went the door and Tom came 


flying toward the boy. There was.a short, sharp 
struggle—Tom was led away by two warders, and 
the boy was saved. 

It transpired that Tom had been missed from his 


| the garden of the asylum, they were retracing their 


getting very low. Under these circumstances his | ; ae 
| the matter, they burst the door open just in time, 


wife found no difficulty in persuading him to return 
to his native town. Arrived there he at once vis- 
ited the old mill, which he found the reverse of 
prosperous, and to his utter astonishment early 
persuaded the miller to allow him to put his new 
process in. Tom at once set to work, prepared the 
solution and passed the wheat through it. The re- 


sult, to his utter dismay, was that the grain was en- | 
tirely spoiled. Poor Tom had forgotten a certain | 


ingredient in his mixture. The shock was so great 
that it turned his brain, and he very soon became 
an inmate of the Stonebridge lunatic asylum. 

It was at this time that his neighbors and friends 


were — in their opinion that he was mad as a 
March hare. 


Tom was by no means a dangerous lunatic; on 
the contrary he became perfectly harmless after a 
short time, and amused himself drawing up con- 
tracts for his new process, which he was everlast- 
ingly worrying the other inmates of the asylum to 
sign. Madmen, as a rule, are tolerably pliant, and 
seldom refuse such a requestas this; but strange to 
say Tom could not get one of his fellow madmen to 
sign his contracts. Should a stranger enter the 
asylum he would at once be importuned by Tom to 
sign a contract, but for some reason the keepers 
discouraged this. And so it happened that Tom 


was to a miller in a midland town, who had so far |-was as unsuccessful in the asylum as out of it. 


done little in improving his mill, declaring to Tom | 


Connected with the asylum was a chapel in which 


| 


steps, when they heard the sound of the boy’s voice 
in the gardener’s shed. Divining at once what was 


as I have shown. 


se 


ae 


ye 
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Tom is no longer considered a harmless lunatic ; 
his case is looked on as hopeless, and there is every 
probability of the secret of his new process dying 
with him. 


GRADUAL REDUCTION MILLING. 


“ROUGH NOTES,” 
MR. LOUIS H. GIBSON, 

S THE most successful work on milling ever 
published. It has achieved a large sale both in 
America and Europe, and is up to this date the 

only book on modern milling which is at all ade- 

quate to the wants of the times. 
It consists of 429 pages, illustrated by many en- 
avings and di 8, and is divided into six 
istinct heads, as follows : : 
First—The History and Development of Gradual 

Reduction Milling. 

Second—A Journe Thresee the Mill. 

Third—A Hundred Barrel Mill. 

Fourth—A Seventy Barrel Mill. 

Fifth—A Fifty Barrel Mill. 

Sixth—A Five Hundred Barrel Mill. 

A practical, comprehensive work, containing 
much information of value to millers. 

Price, Three Dollars. 

Published by C. M. PALMER, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sent with the NORTHWESTERN MILLER for one 
year, for $4.50. 
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E. B. AMES, renee, JACOB STONE, Sennttagn: 
EY - BROWN, Vice President. JOHN DE LAITTRE, Treasurer. 


PROPRIETORS 


SYNDICATE * * PHOENIX ROLLER MILs. 
INSURANCE | 7 


- + COMPANY, 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


ore ae” 


Insures f\gainst Loss by Fire. 
CASH CAPITAL, 


(PAID IN) 
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HOME TRADE BRANDS: 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: BEST, WHITE LILY, LEGAL TENDER. 
$3 AMES. JOHNSON. anton EBON | SHIPPING BRANDS: 
aes ANTHONY KELLY. DORILUS MORRISON. PHOENIX, ATALANTA, DAUNTLESS, VICTORY. 
STMAN A. H. LINTON. JOHN MARTIN. 
Cc. M. LORING. Cc. H. PRIOR. " * . 
OFFICE, TEMPLE COURT BUILDING. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





COOPERS treo Te MILLER’S FRIEND 


“UNIQUE” STEAM PUMP. 


GEO. J. FRITZ, | 


IN FUEL, OVER INJECTORS, 





MANUFACTURER, 


THE- MILLER 
Roller - Mill. 


Qentral Iron Works, 2018-2028 S. Third Street, 
=== ST, LOVIS, KO=—=— 


Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Boiler Feeders and Pumps, 
ae | Patent Cask and Keg 
| Pry Bl | ; Trussing Machine, 
i ae ~ a —— Dressing 
i achine, 
Improved Heading Cutter, 
Improved Crozing and 
Chamfering Machine, 
Heading Chippers, Heading 
Planers, Heading Rounders, 
Improved Stave Jointers, 
Equalizers, 
Punching Machines, Hoop 
Flayers and Conical 
Mandrels, 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, 
Steam, Gas and Water Pipe, 
Brass Goods, Fittings 
and Tools, 

Belting, Hose, Packing, Etc., 
Gearing and Couplings 
of all kinds, 


MACHINERY IN GENERAL. 
Send for Descri ee 


Geo. J. Fritz’s Patent Keg and Cask truntilg at: Circulars and Prices. | E z be E M | LLE 4 M FG. CoO ey Ca NTON, Ou 10. 





Has Every Improvement, and is the orig- 
inal Auxiliary Stop Feed Mill. All others 
using this device are imitations. 


“Rock Bottom’ Prices. 
Everything Guaranteed. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
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THE HIGH GRADE GIRL. 


A Cereal Story in One Chapter. 





By CHARLES BARNARD. 


F YOU take the horse cars on Twenty-Third 
| street and travel west you will soon reach the 
Hudson river and see the very spot where it 
began. She and her father were staying at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel at the time, and had rooms 
on the Twenty-Third street side of the house. 
They had a corner room front for a parlor, and 
he had a bed room on the front, facing Madison 
Square, while her room was on the street side, with 
a window looking down Fifth avenue. 
She selected that room herself. 


This is very important, because, if you have ever 


been in New York about Madison Square after 
dark, you would recall the advertising stereopticon 
on the absurd little building that stands, like a 
slice cut out of a pie, just at the junction of Broad- 
way and Fifth avenue. On the roof of this build- 
ing is nightly shown a beautiful array of pictures 
and advertisements thrown upon a big screen from 
alantern. They arrived just at dark, and when the 
hall boy led them to their rooms, she at once went 
to the south window and looked out. For an in- 
stant she was startled. There on the white screen, 
which was level with the window, were gigantic 


letters, informing an advertising world that: ‘‘This 
sign can be seen on four miles of streets.” — 
Was it there his message was to appear?’ Would 


not her father see it, would not every one on the 
street see and read it? She looked down on the 
street and was amazed at the vast throng of peo- 
ple that passed along the walks. It was six o’clock 
and quite dark, and it seemed as if it were some 
gala night, when all the world was out-on the 
streets to see the sights. Accustomed to only the 
life of a small western town, this first view of the 
streets of New York was bewildering. And to 
think that on that screen, before these thousands 
passing in full view he had said he would speak to 
her. At that instant the sign on the screen disap- 
peared, and in its place was the interesting state- 
ment that John Smith, of Peck Slip, had a good row 
boat for sale. 

“Big place, isn’t it, Milly? Kinder beats Coon 
Rapids. Reckon real estate’s high in these parts. 
Wonder if there’s a fire. Never saw so many folks 
in my life, and they do seem in such a tearing 
hurry.” 

“Yes, father ; the streets seem very crowded, and 
we do not know any one here. It makes me very 
lonely to see so many people.” 

“Nonsense! We’ll know lots of fine people soon 
as I can buy a house and settle down. I don’t care 
if it costs twenty-five thousand dollars ; ’'m going 
to have a tiptop house where my girl can receive 
company and be as good as the best of them.” 

Abraham Bilderwhacker was the victim of a rail- 
road. He had taken up a large farm in his youth, 
west of the Missouri, and with his young wife had 
toiled early and late to build up a home. Four 
children had come to the lonely farm—good, com- 
mon-place youngsters, who shot up into slender 
youth only to fade away and die before they were 
fairly men. Last of all came a daughter, his only 
daughter. Then the mother went away—worn out 
with toil and the round of dull life on a dull farm. 
The child grew up slowly and rather feebly. A 
strange child, restless and yet silent. She wandered 
all day over the flat fields, content to be out of 
doors and alone. Then came the railroad. The 
surveyors crossed his fields against his will. For 
all that, the track came swiftly over the land and a 
town sprang up almostina night. The old farm 
went a bit at a time for house lots, and then he sud- 
denly closed it all out for fifty thousand dollars. A 
fortune had come in his old age, and it made a cu- 
rious change in the old man. He suddenly discov- 
ered his girl was a woman, and he grew in- 
tensely .jealous of her. With his wealth had 
come lovers—suitors for the hand of the young 
heiress. He thought of his sons, and of the short 
and narrow lives they had led. His girl should not 
share their fate. All he had should be for her ben- 
efit. She should see the world, go east, visit New 





| york, and, perhaps, sonken, and be a ahenee with 
him. 





The moment he spoke of New York, the quiet, 
dreamy girl was a new being. She was anxious, 
eager to.go at once. She would like to see New 
York—perhaps live there all her life. 

And here they were at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
with Coon Rapids far behind them. 

Now Twenty-Third street crosses the town from 
rivertoriver. This int street, with its throngs 
of carriages, ends at the westamiid factories, lumber 
yards and docks. The street ends abruptly at the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western railroad ferry land- 
ing. Just to the north of this slip is a dock where 
canal boats and coal barges unload, dnd where in 
summer the Coney Island boats land their passen- 
gers..'On the north side of the dock, at the foot of 
Twenty-Fourth street, is a steamship landing. A 
big freight steamer, painted green, lay at the dock. 
It was dark, and the day’s work of loading was 
over. She Roald sail the next day, for theré was 
only about a thousand bushels of yellow corn wait- 
ing to be transferred from the white canal boats 
alongside to her alteady crowded hold. Beside the 
steamer lay a huge bulk, half tower, half house, and 
partship. In the gloom it seemed some frontier 
castle. The lower part was a broad blunt-prowed 
barge with a pilothouse in front, a tall smoke-stack 
at the stern, and amidships the lofty, square tower, 
with long, narrow doors at the side. At one small 
window in the lower part of the building, a single 
light gleamed out on the murky water of the dock. 
All the rest of the curious structure was dark and 
silent. There were two white canal boats along- 
side. But for the lights in their tiny cabins they too 
were dark and apparently deserted. The only 
sounds to be heard were the lazy hiss of steam on 
the big ship, the rattle of horsecars on Twenty- 
Third street, and the coming and going of the ferry- 
boats in the next slip. Beyond the docks the river 
lay black and dreary, save where the lights along 
the Jersey shore glimmered like a double constella- 
tion; plainly marking the upper and lower towns. 

Three weeks had passed since Abraham Bilder- 
whacker reached New York, and he had made a 
discovery. His wife and sons had left him because 
ealled away. His only daugfiter intended to leave 
him of her own free will—arrd what was far more 
—it was for a younger man.- At precisely nine 
o’clock that first night they were in town, the bold- 
faced stereopticon had displayed before a puzzled 
public these cabalistic words : 

‘Ready. Brooklyn, 10th. Elevator Corncake. Erie 
Basin. Highgrade.’’ 

She had pleaded a headache after supper and had 
gone to her room, while the old gentleman said he 
would take a little walk to see the town. Instead 
of going to bed, which is said tobe the proper cure 
for a headache, Miss Milly Bilderwhacker sat 
down by the window and fixed her eyes on the big, 
white screen across the way. Such a strange pro- 
ceeding, but who can tell what the modern young 
woman will do. At last, it came, and she repeated 
the mystic words quickly as they were flashed out 
in white letters on ,the darkened canvas in the 
night. 

“Ready, Brooklyn. Yes; I’m ready. It is to be 
on the 10th of next month. Dear boy; how suc- 
cessful he has been. I'll ask father to take me to 
Brooklyn—to see the bridge—and perhaps I shall 
see the happy Corncake. Such an odd name for an 
elevator. 
boy to sign his own name. 

He had seen it. 

Three minutes later there was a loud knock at 
the door. 

“Get up, Miss, instantly, and come into this 


lor.”’ 
She rose from the chair and entered the brilliantly 


lighted room. 
“So, Miss! you’re not even in bed. 


Father might see it.”’ 


I thought 


asmuch. Disgracing yourself in this public man- | 
I for- 


ner before a million of people in the street. 
bid you to write to that villain.” 
“Do not speak so loud, father. 
Rapids. People will hear you.’’ 
“*T don’t care if they do. You shall never marry 
that wretched Bill Highgrade. 


It wasn’t exactly prudent for the dear | 
| the steamer : 





This is not Coon | 


Now I know why | 





know “a you wanted a south room on the corner, 
and me a paying a dollar a day extra to get it for 
you. Didn’t I forbid you to write to the galoot?”’ 

Some people are like a new carriage. If the road 
is muddy the varnish comes off. The old ;gentle- 
man in losing his temper dropped into the old lan- 
guage of Coon Rapids. 

‘ Father,’? said the girl, slowly and with exasper- 
ating distinctness, ‘you drove Mr. Highgrade off the 
farm with a gun for daring to love me. He went 
away, as you well know, to New York, where he 
obtained work. He wrote to me often, but, some- 
how, the postman was very forgetful of my letters.”’ 

‘You don’t mean to say I tuck ’em?”’ 

“Oh, no; dear, no ! You wouldn’t dare to do it.’”’ 

“Don’t ye nag me gal; I won’t have it. 

‘Please, father, please speak more quietly. The 
people in the house will hear you.”’ 

“They'll hear I got an ongrateful gal; that’s 
what they’ll hear. I'll go right out of this house 
fore ’ll have that man sending you messages in 
that shameless manner in public. You must have 
known it was coming.”’ 

“T did, father. I read about the thing in a paper, 
and I suggested using it to him, for I’ve not had a 
letter from him for months.’’ 

“Tt will never happen again, I can tell you, Miss.”’ 

‘““No; perhaps not. There will be no need of it.’’ 

How tell the dreadful tale. Father and daughter 
quarreled bitterly, and went, at last, to their re- 
spective rooms sore at heart with each other and 
with New York. The next morning the old gentle- 
man was quiet and as proper as could be wished, 
and the daughter was outwardly calm and inwardly 
resentful. Why should her life be sacrificed, be- 
cause twenty-five years ago herfather and young 
Highgrade’s father had quarreled over a fox, worth 
one dollar and fifty cents. Each had fired at the 
little beast and each claimed it ; and the quarrel had 
lasted till old Highgrade died, and then when the 
son came innocently to see the daughter, the fath- 
er’s hatred had been transferred to the son of his 
enemy. And the curious part of it all was that 
neither of the young people ever heard of the fox, 
and only knew that they loved each other—which 
accounts for the whole status up to this point. 

Three weeks had passed since the young man had 
thatsingular advertisement thrown up by an electric 
lantern where all on Broadway might see it, and not 
a single word had he received in reply. It was weary 
work waiting day after day, expecting every hour 
a letter, a message, some word from one who seemed 
as dead. Perhaps she was really dead, and his 
dream of happiness was at anend. The days crept 
on in grey procession. The life on the floating ele- 
vator seemed to grow more dusty, wearisome 
and stupid. He seldom went ashore except to 
sleep, and often staid till late at night in the little 
cabins, reading, talking with the engineer, or sit- 
ting idly on the deck looking at the blank and 
weary river. That night he had gone to the bows 
and lay down on apile of rope, looking up at the 
spars of the steamship, outlined dimly against the 
sky, and listening to the lap of the tide as it swept 
past the end of the pier. 

“Hello, down there! MHere’s a district mes- 
senger wants a feller named Highgrade. Any your 
men that name?’’ 

In an instant the young man was on his feet. 

“Tt’s for me. Toss the message down. Here! I’m 


on deck.”’ 
A boy’s voice came down from the black sides of 


“Got to sign my book, Mister. Come up. You 
can’t ’spect me to crawl down there.”’ 

In exactly fifty-four seconds the little door of 
the cabin behind the big tower on the floating ele- 
vator was burst open, and a goodlooking young 
man came in, with blazing eyes and trembling 
hands. The yellow letter in his hand shook like a 
leaf. The place was full of men, some reading, 
some talking, and all smoking. 

“What's the matter now?” said the engineer. 
“You look as if you were going to lose your cylin- 
der-head. Out with it, boy! Open your throttle 


wide.”’ 
“Boys! Men, I mean. I want you to help me. 


My girl has run away. She’s to marry me to-night 


you were so anxious to come to New York. NowlI | if we can keep out of the way of her father for a 
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E desire to thus publicly 
express our sincere thanks 
to the Millers and Mill- 


furnishers of the United 
States and England for 
the Cordial and Hearty Recep- 
tion given by them to our 


Hew flockle Machine 


A cut of which is here shown. Not 
only has the trade been most out- 
8 Len and frank in acknowledging 
the merits and beauty of this new 
claimant for popularity, but it has 
Shown its Faith by its Works, 
and our order books bear eloquent 
testimony to the fact that an im- 
provement in this particular line of 
machinery was really needed, and 
that we have 


























IT IS A DURABLE, MODERN, 
SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE 
MACHINE, 


—— i 


Gaining in Favor Every Day. 










ITH new shops, well equipped, 

and a competent force of expert 
workmen, we enter upon the new 
year with ve prospects, and are 
prepared to place our machines in 
the hands of our customers at a 


Minimum of Cost and a 
Maximum of Worth. 











PERFECTLY SATISFIED 
THE DEMAND 


For such an improvement in givin 
this machine to the milling world. 
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All our machines are thoroughly 
tested before shipment, thus ensur- 
ing _— work. Our patents are 
perfectly valid, and we are pre- 

ared to give our trade ample secur- 
ity in the use of our machines. 





Send for Catalogue and Prices. 








WOODEN PULLEY 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PULLEYS IN IN THE COUNTRY. * 























WOODEN PULLEYS, WITH TAPER- 
SLEEVE FASTENING. 





. * * 

It is an absolutely true fastening. A pulley once properly 
balanced cannot be thrown out of balance in 
securing with this fastening. 

— ee e 

There are no projections, as in the set-screw fas- 

tening, to catch belts or clothing and endanger life and limb. 
e ee e 

This method of fastening does not mar or injure 
the shafting in the slightest degree. No weaken- 
ing of shafts, as from key-ways. 

o ee eo 

No delays from broken set-screws or rusted 

keys when it is necessary to move a pulley. 











> Wooden Pulleys in Halves< 


* 2 
WITH TAPER SLEEVE FASTENING. 
HERE is probably no manufacturing establishment in the coun- 


try in which the faults of the Pulleys heretotore in use have not 

been a fruitful source of annoyance. These faults have been 

both of the Pulley itself and in the method of securing the same to 

the shaft. We claim to have overcome these defects in the Wood 

pcg Bio Taper-Sleeve Fastening. We offer you the most per- 
ley made. 


Sect 
THE REASON WHY. 


A Wooden Pulley is better than an Iron Pulley, from the fact that it 
holds a belt much better. Most good mechanics are aware of this 
fact, but it may not be generally known how great is the difference. 

We offer Haswell, the acknowledged authority and most quoted 
by American mechanics, who summarizes thus: The ratio of fric- 
tion to pressure for leather belts, when worn over wood pulleys, is 
47; over turned cast iron pulleys, 24. 








TABLE DEAD-PULLEYS. 


* * 

By the use of this Pulley we stop the running of 
Loose Pulleys and Belts, and take the strain 
of the Belts from the Line Shaft when the ma- 
chines to which they belong are not in use, and the Belts 
can be shifted from any distance. 

THEY WILL SAVE YOU THEIR FIRST COST IN 
FROM THREE TO TWELVE MONTHS. 


CATALOGUE sent trex apPrication. 


ADJUS 
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-e Friction Glutch Pulleys + Friction (latch fouplings +  §hafting and Hangers. 
Office and Factory, River Street and Second Avenue North. _ ®- 0. Box 989. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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few hours. She’s coming here in about five min- 
utes.”’ 

Just then there was a little jar against the side 
of the boat. In the excitement of this romantic 
announcement they did not appear to notice it. 

“All right, my son! Run over with her to the 
ferry, and in fifteen minutes you’ll both be in Jer- 
sey and can hunt up a parson.”’ 

There was a loud clapping of hands at this from 
all the men. Such a lark had not been heard of in 
the old elevator, and they were all ready to help 
the hero of the hour. Now it happens that there 
is a timber float or landing stage at the foot of 
Twenty-Third street, with sometimes a boat to let 
there. A horsecar had come down the street, and 
stopped with itsload. The passengers got out and 
one, a young woman closely veiled, went to the 
edge of the dock. Just at that very moment a car- 
riage drove furiously down Twenty-Fourth street 
to the steamship dock. 

“Take you to the Corncake, Miss? Why don’t 
you walk around by the dock?”’ 

“T do not wish to. Ill give you five dollars to 
put me on board from your boat.’’ 

Hardly had the engineer made his admirable sug- 
gestion concerning the Jersey parson, when the 
door was thrown violently open, and an elderly 
man, in a silk hat, stood in the glare of the single 
oil lamp in the cabin. 

. “Tg that seamp of a Highgrade here? Oh! There 
you are, sir. Where is my daughter, sir? Good- 
ness! If this was only Coon Rapids, young man, 
I'd drive you off the farm.”’ 

“T have not seen your daughter, sir.”’ 


“She’s ran away. She’s come to you, I know she 
” 


“t Glad to hear it. She’d be safe here.”’ 

“Yes, sir; and you’d better get ashore, quick.”’ 

“* And who are you, sir?” 

“Tm the chief engineer of the Corncake, Hig- 
gins, master ; and when the captain’s away, I’m in 
charge. of the ship. This elevator has to sail for 
foreign shores, which is Jersey, for to elevate a load 
of shredded oats, new process roller mill stuff, into 
the steamer Betsy Jane, of Sangaree, and passen- 
gers had better get ashore.”’ 

The men in the little cabin laughed in a dry and 
dusty way, as befitted their trade. 

“Very sorry, Mr. Bilderwhacker ; your daughter 
is not here, tomy knowledge; though I’m free to 
say she is expected soon.”’ 

‘Lor! Is thatthe girl’sname? I don’twondershe 
wants to change it. She must be a Highgrade girl.”’ 

This last speech from the chief engineer seemed 
to imply a hint for action, and the men, with scant 
ceremony tumbled out of the cabin and went to 
work as if to move the elevator out of the dock. 

“Better come with me, sir. This way to the 
steamer.”’ 

The elderly gentleman hesitated a moment, and 
then looked up and down the dimly lighted deck. 
A boat was just rowing away on the black water 
and he thought he saw a familiar figure at the bows 
of the elevator. 

“That? Oh! Mebby its thestewardess. No, sir. 
You can’t go that way. Here’s your ladder, and 
the sooner you climb up to the steamer’s deck the 
better.”’ 

The elevator was certainly beginning to move 
and the old gentleman took the engineer’s advice, 
and soon reached the deck of the steamer. Here 
he looked back, and saw, to his surprise, that the 
whole vast, black structure, like some phantom cas- 
tle, was moving away in silence on the water. There 
was a dismal droning whistle on the air, and the tall 
elevator drifted slowly out into the North river, and 
turned down stream—with love for a cargo. 

“You two can sit in the wheelhouse while I steer 
her. 
heard the boat run into us just as the old man—beg 
pardon, Miss Bilderwhacker—came to the cabin 
door.” 

The chief engineer seemed to the lovers a benifi- 
cent fairy in a pea jacket. The grain elevator was 
his castle, and he was carrying them to a happy 
land, commonly called Jersey. He had put them 
both in the pilothouse, and they were moving slowly 
and solemnly through the night between rows 
of electric lights on either shore. The night was 


Did I know she was on board? I did that. I | 


_the man you—” 





mild and pleasant, a fresh breeze was blowing up 
the river, fragrant with the sweet breath of the 
sea. Two cities near, with a million people, and not 
a soul save the crew knew of the romantic voyage 
of the elevator Corncake as it plowed heavily 
through the water. 

**Now, I tell you, miss, you’re going to have a 
good feller. Me and my wife know him well. 
Every man on the Corncake would do anything for 
him. Why, there’s Hank Perkins ashoveling coal 
down in that boiler-room this minute just because 
he likes Will Highgrade. Every feller’s a working 
to-night, ’cept the captain, and he’s not here. We’ve 
talked it all over, me and my wife—Will boards 
with us, and he has told us everything. But I ad- 
mire your spirit, I do, miss, a running away with 


Two terrific blasts on the steam whistle drowned 
the end of the speech. 

‘* Ferryboat ahead !”’ 

Clang! The resounding clang of the engine bell 
seemed to be at her ear, and the girl gave a little 





ery of alarm. 

“Nothing, miss! No danger. I rang to ease her 
a little. We're skirting along the Hoboken docks, 
and those ferryboats is as thick as mice in a corn- 
crib. Now we'll pull ahead again.”’ 

The tall black coal packets, with their white signs, 
seemed to drift slowly by, and then two vast, black 
mountains seemed to loom in the night over the 
gas-lighted town. 

“‘There’s the Erie elevator and the Penna elevator 
behind it. Bother! ’Nother ferryboat in the way.” 

The bell rang again, and the great structure 
drifted in solemn silence past the silent piers. The 
Erie ferryboat dropped into its dock, and the Corn- 
cake moved slowly ahead again. The lovers sat to- 
gether, hand in hand watching the strange scene 
drifting by. Lovers are never disconcerted. Any- 
thing is a palace to them. 

‘Now, my plan is for you to land at the first pier 
beyond the ferry slip, and then you go up Pavonia 
avenue seven blocks, and turn to the right, and 
you’ll find a wooden house with green blinds, in the 
middle of the block. My old school master, Parson 
Dunroe, lives there, and he’ll fix you right up, and 





then you come back to the Corncake, and we’ll steer | 


for our house in South Brooklyn, where you can 
stay till morning.” 

Never was the path of true love made so smooth. 
The moment the big elevator bumped into the pier 
they were ashore, and in five minutes, or less, they 
were racing down the dock as fast as their young 
feet would carry them. 


Disaster unexpected had happened. Justas they | 


came out into the brilliant glare of the electric 
lights by the ferryhouse, who should appear but the 
enraged parent. He had followed them in the ferry- 


boat. 
Not a word had been said. It was simply a race 


down the dark pier for the friendly shelter of the 
Corncak2. The stern parent had a stern chase, and 
the place was dark and full of freight—and he in- 
gloriously fell over a plank, just as the noble Corn- 
cake cast off her lines, and swung out into the river. 

“‘Tt’s all right,’”’ said the engineer, at the wheel. 
We'll steer for Brooklyn and make a landing, and 
try again. The old gentleman will hardly follow 
us there.” 

Again the broad, silent river, the constellations of 
yellow stars that marked the ferryboats, the lights 
drifting by on either shore. Then the vast, black 





space of the lone harbor spread out on the right, 
while the lighthouse on Robbins’ reef, as if contin- 
ually revolving something in its mind, winked at 
the lovers in the most friendly way possible. The 
gigantic Liberty held her torch high over their 
heads against the sky, and the electric lights on the 
Battery seemed to be a necklace of white diamonds | 
among the trees. Then appeared the three towers | 
of Dow’s great elevator, a strange fantastic castle, 

looming above the lights of the city. A moment 

after, the magical arch of the flying bridge seemed | 
to span the sky with its fairy lights. It wasa strange | 
wedding journey. Afloat on a grain elevator in the | 
harbor at night—the old, old story, told in a new 

dress. Lovers as true as in old days of chivalry. 

The dusty machine, huge, ungainly, built for trade 
and homely labor, and used only to handle tons of | 


food for foreign millions, had become glorified by love 
and romance, and sailed slowly on and on through 
an enchanted sea towards the city of homes. 

Were they married? 

Of course they were. They went home with that: 
noble engineer, and spent the night with his fam- 
ily ; and he spent the night on the happy Corncake.. 
Two days after they called on the old gentleman at: 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and he forgave them both 
with a check for $5,000. He rather liked the whole 
affair. It pleased him to think how cleverly they 
escaped, and he could never look at the stereopticon 
on the corner of Broadway without a quiet laugh. 

“My gal was a smart one to think of that thing 
for a love letter. All the Bilderwhackers were smart 
as children; besides, since real estate riz in Coon 
Rapids, I can forgive Highgrade’s father for killing 
that fox, though I’m sure I fired first.” 


EXMOOR HARVEST SONG. 


From ‘“ LorRNA DOONE.”’ 
' I, 





‘¢'The corn, oh, the corn, ’ tis the ri 


pees of the corn ! 
Go sama ‘the —" my lad, an 


look beneath the 


Thou ona ont beyond the woodrick, how it is 
yelloon ; 
’Tis the harvesting of wheat, and the barley must 
be shorn. 
[ CHORUS. ] 
‘The corn, oh, thecorn, and the yellow, mellow corn! 
Here’s to the corn, with the cups upon the board ! 
We’ve been reaping all the day, and we’ll reap again 
the morn, 
And fetch it home to mow-yard, and then we’ll 
thank the Lord. 


II. 


“The wheat, oh, ithe wheat, ’tis the ripening of the 
wheat 
All the day it = been hanging down its heavy 
head 
Bowing over on our bosoms with a beard of red ; 
Tis the harvest, and the value makes the labor sweet. 


[ cHoRUS. ] 
“The wheat, oh, the wheat, and the golden, golden 
wheat! 
Here’s to the wheat, with the loaves upon the 
board ! 
We've been reaping all the day, and we never will 
be beat 


But fetch it all to mow-yard, and then we’ll thank 
the Lord. 


III. 


“The barley, oh, the barley, and the barley is in 
rime! 
ay net has been rustling with its bristles 
brow 
Waiting with "its beard a-bowing, till it can be 


All the 


mow 
’Tis the heal, and the barley must abide its time. 
[cHORUS. ] 
“The barley, oh, the barley, and the barley ruddy 
brown ! 
Here’s to the barley, with the beer upon the 
board ! 
We'll go a-mowing, soon as ever all the wheat is 


own ; 
When all is in the mow-yard, -we’ll stop, and 
thank the Lord. 
IV. 
“The oats, oh, the oats, ’tis the ripening of the 
ts ! 


oa 
All the - they have been dancing with their 
es of white, 


Waiting te the girding-hook, to be the nags’ 
gh 


delight ; 
Tis the heaves, jet them dangle in their skirted 


coats. 
[cHorRus. | 


“The oats, oh, the oats, and the silver, silver oats ! 


Here’s to the oats with the back-stone on the 
Seaea 
We'll go among them when the barley has been 
laid in rotes ; 


When all is home to mow-yard, we’ll kneel and 
thank the Lord. 
Vv. 
“The corn, oh, the corn, and the blessing of the 
corn ! 
Come unto the door, my lads, and look beneath 
the moon 
We can see, on hill and valley, how it is yelloon, 
With a breath of glory, as when our Lord was born. 
[CHORUS. ] 
“‘The corn, oh, the corn, and the yellow, mellow 
corn ! 
Thanks for the corn, with our bread upon the 


board ! 
So shall a eahnoutenge it, before we. reap the 


With our 7 hands to heayen, and our knees unto 
the Lord. 
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Syncnoiit Most DURABLE 
AND BEST 


IS THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT OF MILLERS WHO ARE NOW USING OUR 


EXCELSIOR BOLTING CLOTH 


AND 


Excelsior Heavy Grits Gauze. 


A Cloth that has been in the market for years. Imported only by ourselves 
and guaranteed by us to be the Best Cloth sold in the United States. 
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HIS CLOTH is carefully examined by us when taken from the Custom House, and no imperfect 
cloth is ever allowed to go out to the trade. In this way we have gained an enviable reputation 
for the Excelsior Cloth, as our numerous testimonials from all parts of the country will show. 

We have extra facilities for making up cloths, and use only the very best quality of ticking and web- 
bing, and with our improved method of making up we do not know what it is to have a misfit. 

To millers who are not using our cloth, we will say, send us a trial order, for we know we can 

please you in quality and manner of making up. 


The Excelsior Testing Sieve, 


With Nineteen changes of cloth. Every miller should have one to test his separations. 


CAUTION! CAUTION T 


N. B. Owing to the vast amount of inferior Bolting Cloth now being placed upon the market and 
sold under the name of Excelsior and other standard brands, and to the injury of same, we caution 
millers when buying Excelsior Cloth of agents to see that our trade mark is stamped on every cloth, 
and if the cloth should be unsatisfactory they will confer a favor by making complaint to us direct. 


HUNTLEY & HAMMOND, 


astern House, Silver (reek, W. Y. Western House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE COMING OF THE PRINCE. 


By EvGENE FIELD. 


i 


whirr-r-r !’ said the wind, 
and it tore through the 
streets of the city that 
Christmas eve, 


the rusty signs and shut- 


ters, and playing every | 
kind of rude prank it | 


could think of. 
‘‘ How cold your breath is to-night,” said Barbara, 


with a shiver, as she drew her tattered little shawl | 


the closer around her benumbed body. 

‘“Whirr-r-r ! whirr-r-r! whirr-r-r !’’ answered the 
wind ; ‘‘but why are you out in this storm? You 
should be at home by the warm fire.” 

“‘T have no home,” said Barbara, and then she 
sighed bitterly, and something like a tiny pearl 
came in the corner of one of her sad blue eyes. 

But the wind did not hear her 

answer, for it had hurried up the 
street to throw a handful of snow 
in the face of an old man who 
was struggling along with a huge 
basket of good things on each 
arm. 
“Why are you not at the 
cathedral?’ asked a snowflake, 
as it alighted on Barbara’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘I heard grand music, and 
saw beautiful lights there as I 
floated down from the sky a 
moment ago.”’ 

‘““What are they doing at the 
cathedral?” inquired Barbara. 

“Why, haven’t you heard!” 

‘exclaimed the snowflake. ‘‘Isup- 
posed everybody knew that the 
prince was coming to-morrow.”’ 

“Surely enough; this is 
Christmas eve,’”? said Barbara, 

‘“‘and the prince will come to- 
morrow.”’ 

Barbara remembered that her 

mother had told her about the 
prince, how beautiful, and good, 
and kind, and gentle he was, and 
how he loved the little children ; 
‘but her mother was dead now, 
and there was none to tell Bar- 
bara of the prince and his com- 
ing—none, but the little snow- 
flake. 

“T would like to see the 
prince,” said Barbara, ‘‘for I 
have heard he was very beautiful and good.” 

“That he is,’’ said the snowflake. ‘I have never 
seen him, but I heard the pines and the firs sing- 
ing about him as I floated over the forest to-night.” 

“Whirr-r-r ! whirr-r-r !” cried the wind, returning 
boisterously to where Barbara stood. ‘I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere, little snowflake! So 
scome with me.”’ 

And without any further ado, the wind seized 
upon the snowflake and hurried it along the street 
and led it a merry dance through the icy air of the 
winter night. 

Barbara trudged on through the snow and looked 
in at the bright things in the shop windows. The 
glitter of the lights and the sparkle of the vast 
array of beautiful Christmas toys quite dazzled her. 
A strange mingling of admiration, regret and envy 
filled the poor little creature’s heart. 

“Much as I may yearn to have them, it cannot 
be,”’ she said to herself, ‘‘ yet I may feast my eyes 
upon them.” 

“Go away from there,” said a harsh voice. 
‘‘How can the rich people see all my fine things if 
you stand before the window ? Be off with you, you 
miserable little beggar !”’ 

It was the shop-keeper, and he gave Barbara a 


| seemed to be much mirth and festivity. 
| ters were thrown open, and through the windows 

HIRR-R-R! whirr-r-r! | 
j | center ofaspacious room—a beautiful Christmas tree | 


turning | 
umbrellas inside out, dri- | 
ving the snow in fitful | 
gusts before it, creaking | 


| savage box on the ear that sent her reeling into the 


deeper snowdrifts of the gutter. 
Presently she came to a large house where there 
The shut- 
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| you, and don’t be blocking up the doorway!” 


Barbara could see a beautiful Christmas tree in the | 


ablaze with red and green lights, and heavy with 
toys, and stars, and glass balls, and other beautiful 
things that children love. There was a merry 
throng around the tree, and the children were 
smiling and gleeful, and all in that house seemed 
content and happy. Barbara heard them singing, 
and their song was about the prince who was to 
come on the morrow. 

“This must be the house where the prince will 
stop,’”’ thought Barbara. ‘‘How I would like to see 
his face and hear his voice—yet, what would he 
care for me, a ‘miserable little beggar !’ ” 

So Barbara crept on through the storm, shivering 
and disconsolate, yet thinking of the prince. 

‘¢ Where are you going?” she asked of the wind 
as it overtook her. 

“To the cathedral,” laughed the wind. ‘The 
great people are flocking there, and I will have 
a merry time amongst them, ha, ha, ha!’ 


And with laughter the wind whirled away and 
chased the snow toward the cathedral. 

“Tt is there, then, that the prince will come,’’ 
thought Barbara. ‘It is a beautiful place, and the 
people will pay him homage there. Perhaps I will 
see him if I go there.” 

So she went to the cathedral. Many folk were 
there in their richest apparel, and the organ rolled 
out its grand music, and the people sang wondrous 
songs, and the priests made eloquent prayers ; and 
the music, and the songs, and the prayers were all 
about the prince and his expected coming. The 


| throng that swept in and out of the great edifice 


talked always of the prince, the prince, prince, 
until Barbara really loved him very much, for all 
the gentle words she heard the people say of him. 

‘Please, can I go and sit inside?’ inquired Bar- 
bara of the sexton. 

“No!” said the sexton, gruffly, for this was an 
important occasion with the sexton, and he had no 
idea of wasting words on a beggar child. 

“But I will be very good and quiet,” pleaded 
Barbara. ‘‘ Please may I not see the prince?’ 

“T have said no, and I mean it;” retorted 
the sexton. ‘What have you for the prince, 
or what cares the prince for you? Out with 





‘““ BARBARA BEHELD THEM ALL IN GREAT WONDER AND TREPIDATION.” 


So the sexton gave Barbara an angry push, and 
the child fell half way down the icy steps of the 
cathedral. She began tocry. Some great people 


| were entering the cathedral at the time, and they 


laughed to see her falling. 

‘Have you seen the prince?’ inquired. a snow- 
flake, alighting on Barbara’s cheek. It was the 
same little snowflake that had clung to her shawl 
an hour ago, when the wind came galloping along 
on his boisterous search. 

“Ah, no,” sighed Barbara, in tears,’’? but what 
cares the prince for me ?” 

“Do not speak so bitterly,’”’ said the little snow- 
flake. ‘‘Goto the forest and you shall see him, 
for the prince always comes through the forest to 
the city.”’ 

Despite the cold, and her bruises, and her tears, 
Barbara smiled. In the forest she could behold the 
prince coming on his way, and he would not see her 
for she would hide among the trees and vines. 

Whirr-r-r! whirr-r-r! It was the mischievous, 
romping wind once more, and it fluttered Bar- 
bara’s tattered shawl, and set her hair to streaming 
in every direction, and swept the snowflake from 
her cheek, and sent it spinning through the air. 

Barbara trudged toward ‘the 
forest. When she came to the 
city gate, the watchman stopped 
her, and held his big lantern in 
her face, and asked her who she 
was, and where she was going. 

“T am Barbara, and I_ am go- 
ing into the forest,’? said she 
boldly. 

“Into the forest?’ cried the 
watchman, “and in this storm ? 
No, child ; you will perish !”’ 

“But Iam going to see the 
prince,” said Barbara. ‘They 
will not let me watch for him in 
the church, nor in any of their 
pleasant homes, so I am going 
into the forest.’’ 

The watchman smiled sadly. 
He was a kindly man; he 
thought of his own little girl 
at home. 

‘““No, you must not go to the 
forest,’”’? said he,‘‘ for you would 
perish with the cold.” 

But Barbara would not stay. 
She avoided the watchman’s 
grasp and ran as fast as ever 
she could through the city 
gate. 

“Come back, come _ back!’ 
cried the watchman, “ you will 
perish in the forest !’’ 

But, Barbara would not heed 
his cry. The falling snow did 
not stay her, nor the cutting 

winds. She thought only of the prince, and she 
ran straightway to the forest. 


II. 


‘‘ What do you see up there, O pine tree?’ asked 
a little vine in the forest. ‘‘ You lift your head 
among the clouds to-night and you tremble 
strangely as if you saw wondrous sights.” 

“‘T see only the distant hill-tops and the dark 
clouds,” answered the pine tree, ‘‘and the wind 
sings of the snow-king to-night ; to all my question- 
ings he says, ‘snow, snow, snow’ ’til I am 
wearied with his refrain.’’ 

“But the prince will surely come to-morrow ?”’ 
inquired the tiny snowdrop that nestled close to 
the vine. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ said the vine. ‘‘I heard the country 
folks talking about it as they went through the 
forest to-day, and they said that the prince would 
surely come on the morrow.” 

‘‘ What are you little folks down there talking 
about?” asked the pine tree. 

‘““We are talking about the prince,” said the 
vine. 

“Yes, he is to come on the morrow,” said the 
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7. HIS BANK pays interest at the rate of five per cent. Money deposited the first three days of 
the month draws interest from the first of that month. If deposited after the third, it goes 
on interest the first of the following month. 

Money may be drawn at any time, but must remain in the bank three months in order to get 
interest. At the end of the third month you get three months’ interest; at the end of the fourth | 
eye er ee months’ interest; at the end of the fifth, five, and so on as long as your money stays | 
in the bank. 

You do not have to renew your deposit every three or six months, as in the other banks. On | | 
the first day of every January and July we write up your interest, whether you come to the bank or | 
not, and this interest goes on interest the same as a deposit. We continue to do this for twenty | 
years if the account is not withdrawn. | 

This bank does no commercial business, loans no money on notes without security, and takes no | 
risks of any kind. All money is loaned on mortgages and bonds, and isas secure as anything can be. | 

All your dealings with the bank are private and confidential. No one but yourself can draw 
your money, unless authorized to do so. ; . 

The confidence of the ~~ in this bank is evident from the fact that it now holds on deposit if EB 
over TWO MILLION DOLLARS—the largest savings deposit west of Cleveland. | RTT DALAL Walterhouse e 








Statement of Condition of Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, [ z we | MANFD BY 
of Minneapolis, December 1, 1886. ‘ ¥PSILANT/ 
Deposits er _.... 2,158,166.90 1a i MACH/NE WORKS s 
Undivided profits . ; es 57,128.46 ] YPSILANTI, = @ entri ga 
Surplus. ____-- a ; . ‘ 25,000.00 $ 2,235,295.36 ss f 
wae MICH, USA 
First mortgages on property worth $3,250.750 é $1, 285,503.34 
United States bonds--___-_-_--_-_------------ i a 50,000.00 ° 
Minneapolis city 4 per cent bonds-----........-......--...-..--.--._-..- 80,000.00 Our P CSsing 
NE NI I, NII ros i rei onsen eecew en nntnus eee 378,350.45 
RE INES OY SOR INO, Wn or cme cic wean ncecnemacense nna nnnt 56,451.29 
PE a 29 S50 Ceertinonen ota denusc db an asusnesnaaveleana<shuencecaccucee 43,843.68 
a RSE SF ta SAS A SPS GE 2S >a tl ae ec es 2,500.00 H 
RII Se ile iol open ig ng oe puch aaa wanes Iidanee nto ae hacen seo 9,076.59 ae ine 
Coa ae eames and: in ther bene: ....n <5 1ssnn nonce nose ke cn eecce 329,570.01 ° 
$2,235,295.36 $2,235,295.36 





The above is a statement of the securities held by this bank. By reading it over you will see 
that the money is all loaned on absolute security. No other bank in the State can make such a 
showing. We think therefore, that we can a claim that this is the safest bank in the State for’) 
the deposits of those who wish to save a part of their income. 

This bank can also point with pride to the fact, that while Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis 
have tried to establish Mutual Savings Banks, none of those cities have ever succeeded in doing so, MANUFACTURERS OF AND GENERAL DEALERS IN 
while the Farmers’ and Mechanics’, the leading Savings Bank of Minneapolis, not only is securely 
established, but its growth has been rapid, steady and permanent, as the figures given will show. 
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pine tree, ‘‘but not until the day dawns, and itis 
still all dark in the east.” 

“Yes,” said the fir tree,” the east is black, and 
only the wind and the snow issue from it.” 

‘“*Keep your head out of my way,” cried the pine 
tree to the fir. ‘‘With your constant bobbing 
around I can hardly see at all.”’ 

“Take that for your bad manners,”’ retorted the 
fir, slapping the pine tree savagely with one of her 
longest branches. 

The pine tree would put up with no such treat- 
ment; so he hurled his largest cone at the fir, and 
for a moment or two it looked as if there were 
going to be a serious commotion in the forest. 

“ Hush!’ cried the vine in a startled tone. 
‘There is some one coming through the forest !”’ 

The pine tree and the fir stopped quarreling, and 
the snowdrop nestled closer to the vine, while the 
vine hugged the pine tree very tight. All were 
greatly alarmed. 

‘Nonsense!’ said the pine tree, in a tone of 
assumed bravery. ‘‘ Noone would venture into the 
forest at such an hour !’’ 

“Indeed ; and why not?” cried a child’s voice. 
‘Will you not let me watch with you, for the com- 
ing of the prince ?”” 

“Will you not chop me down?” inquired the | 
pine tree, gruffly. . 

“Will you not tear me from my tree ?”’ asked the 





vine. | 

“Will you not pluck my blossoms?” plaintively 
piped the snowdrop. 

“No, of course not,’’ said Barbara. ‘‘I have come 
only to watch with you for the prince.”’ 

Then Barbara told them who she was, and how 
cruelly she was treated in the city, and how she 
longed to see the prince, who was to come on the | 
morrow. And, as she talked, the forest, and all | 
therein, felt a great compassion for her. 

‘Lie at my feet,’’ said the pine tree, ‘‘and I will | 
protect you.”’ 

“Nestle close to me and I will chafe your tem- 
ples, and body, and limbs ’til they are warm,” said 


the vine. 
‘Let me rest upon your cheek, and I will sing | 


you my little songs,” said the snowdrop. 

And Barbara felt very grateful for all these | 
homely kindnesses. She rested in the velvety 
snow at the foot of the pine tree, and the vine | 
chafed her body and limbs, and the little flower 
sang her sweet songs. 

“Whirr-r-r! whirr-r-r!’ There was that noisy 
wind again, but this time it was gentler than it had 
been in the city. 

‘‘Here you are, my little Barbara,’’ said the wind 
in kindly tones. ‘ I have brought you the little | 
snowflake. I am glad you came away from the 
city, for the people are proud and haughty there— | 
oh, but I will have my fun with them !’ | 

Then, having dropped the little snowflake on | 
Barbara’s cheek, the wind whisked off to the city 
again, and we can imagine that it played rare | 
pranks with the proud, haughty folk on its return, | 
for the wind, as you know, is no respecter of | 
persons. 

“Dear Barbara,’”’? said the snowflake, ‘I will 
watch with thee for the coming of the prince.” 

And Barbara was glad, for she loved the little | 
snowflake that was so pure and innocent and 
gentle. 

“Tell us, O pine tree,” cried the vine, ‘‘ what do 
you see in the east? Has the prince yet entered the 
forest ?”’ 

‘The east is full of black clouds,” said the pine 
tree, ‘‘and the winds that hurry to the hill-tops 
sing of the snow.”’ 

‘But the city is full of brightness,” said the fir. 
“‘T can see the lights in the cathedral, and I can 
hear wondrous music about the prince and his 
coming.”’ 

‘Yes, they are singing of the prince in the cathe- 
dral,”’ said Barbara, sadly. 

‘*But we shall see him first,’”’ whispered the vine 
reassuringly. 

‘Yes, the prince will come through the forest,”’ 
said the little snowdrop gleefully. 

“Fear not, dear Barbara, we shall behold the 
prince in all his glory,” cried the snowflake. 

Then, all at once, there was a strange hub-bub in 


| and more beautiful than before. 


the forest, for it was midnight, and the spirits came 
from their hiding places to prowl about and to dis- 
port themselves. 
wonder and trepidation, for she had never before 
seen the spirits of the forest, although she had often 
heard of them. It was a marvelous sight. 

‘Fear nothing,’”’ whispered the vine to Barbara, 
“fear nothing, for they dare not touch you.” 

The autics of the wood spirits continued but an 
hour, for then a cock crowed, and immediately 
thereat, with a wondrous skurrying, the elves and 
the gnomes and the other grotesque spirits sought 
their abiding places in the caves and in the hollow 
trunks, and under the loose bark of the trees; and 
then it was very quiet once more in the forest. 

“It is very cold,” said Barbara. ‘‘My hands and 
feet are like ice.”’ 

Then the pine tree and the fir shook down the 
snow from their broad boughs, and the snow fell 
upon Barbara and covered her like a white mantle. 

“You will be warm now,”’’ said the vine, kissing 
Barbara’s forehead. And Barbara smiled. 

Then the snowdrop sang a lullaby about the moss 
that loved the violet, and Barbara said: ‘I am 
going to sleep; will you wake me when the prince 
comes through the forest?’ 

And they said they would. So Barbara fell 
asleep. 

III. 


“The bells in the city are ringing merrily,” said 
the fir, ‘‘and the music in the cathedral is louder 
Can it be that the 
prince has already come into the city ?”’ 

““No,” cried the pine tree, ‘‘look to the east and 
see the Christmas day a-dawning! The prince is 
coming, and his pathway is through the forest ?”’ 

The storm had ceased. Snow lay upon all the 
earth. The hills, the forest, the city and the mead- 


| ows were white with the robe the storm-king had 


thrown over them. Content with his wondrous 
work, the storm-king himself had fled to his far 
northern home before the dawn of the Christmas 
day. Everything was bright.and sparkling and 
beautiful. And most beautiful was the great hymn 
of praise the forest sang that Christmas morning— 
the pine trees and the firs, and the vines, and the 
snowflowers that sang of the prince and of his 
promised coming. 


| 'z 


7 1g 5a 


up at 


Barbara beheld them all in great | 


‘““Wake up, little one,’’ cried the vine, ‘‘for the 
prince is coming !”’ 

But Barbara slept; she did not hear the vine’s 
soft calling, nor the lofty music of the forest. 

A little snow-bird flew down from the fir tree’s 
bough, and perched upon the vine, and caroled in 
Barbara’s ear of the Christmas morning, and of the 
coming of the prince. But Barbara slept; she did 
not hear the carol of the bird. 

“Alas,” sighed the vine, ‘‘Barbara will not 
awaken, and the prince is coming.”’ 


Then the vine and the snowdrop wept, and the 
pine tree and the fir were very sad. 

The prince came through the forest, clad in royal 
raiment and wearing a golden crown. Angels 
came with him, and the forest sang a great hymn 
unto the prince—such a hymn as had never before 
been heard on earth. The prince came to the 
sleeping child and smiled upon her and called her 
by name. 

“Barbara, my little one,’ said the prince, 
“‘awaken, and come with me.”’ 


Then Barbara opened her eyes and beheld the 
prince. And it seemed as if a new life had come to 
her, for there was a warmth in her body and a flush 
upon her cheeks, and a light in her eyes that were 
divine. And she was clothed no longer in rags, but 
in white flowing raiment, and upon the soft brown 
hair there was a crown like those which angels 
wear. And as Barbara arose and went to the 
prince, the little snowflake fell from her cheek upon 
her bosom, and forthwith became a pearl more 
precious than all other jewels upon earth. 

And the prince took Barbara in his arms and 
blessed her, and, turning round about, returned 
with the little child unto his home, while the forest 
and the sky and the angels sang a wondrous song. 

The city waited for the prince, but he did not 
come. None knew of the glory of the forest that 
Christmas morning, nor of the new life that came 
to little Barbara. 

Come thou, dear Prince, oh, come to us this holy 
Christmas time; come to the busy marts of earth, 
the quiet homes, the noisy streets, the humble lanes ; 
come to us all, and, with Thy love, touch every human 
heart, that we may know that love, and in its blessed 
peace, bear charity to all mankind ! 








THE DARK SIDE. 


By J. A. ARMSTRONG. 





| Daisies may flourish on a hopeless grave, 


And creeping ivy shade a ruined fane, 


| Breakers may lurk beneath a smiling wave, 


And wreck the stoutest vessels of the main. 


Flowers may spring upon a mouldering wall, 
Or in some desert place their fragrance yield 

With tender sweetness—then to atoms fall ; 
And lovely lilies deck a fallow field. 


Bright may the astral lamp in festive halls 

Its radiance shed, where pleasure seems to reign, 
While over many a heart its splendor falls, 

That writhes in anguish with some secret pain. 


Canker may grow within the gayest heart, 
A trembling lip the sweetest smile may wear, 
Tears from the softest, brightest eyes may start, 
A smiling face may hide the deepest care. 


This then is life, and thus our seeming joy, 

When viewed with close inspection, fades away. 
Gloomy forebodings all our hopes destroy, 

And mar the pleasures of each passing day. 


Nearly all the illustrations in this number, as 
well as the designs for advertising purposes, were 
drawn by George E. Graves, a young artist who 
has hitherto resided in Minneapolis, and to whose 
marked talent and remarkable ability we are in- 
debted for the artistic merit, such as it is, of this 
number. The work of Mr. Graves has predomi- 
nated in the illustrations of our former holiday 
numbers, and the decided progress made by him is 
shown by a comparison of this issue with the three 
preceding ones. Mr. Graves removes this month 
from Minneapolis to New York City, to seek a 
wider field for the exercise of those talents of which 
he has proved himself the possessor, and to perfect 
himself in certain details of his art in which he 
acknowledges himself lacking. Possessed of great 
natural talent, keenness of perception, and versa- 
tility, he has been of great value to this paper in 
the preparation of its Holiday issues—turning out 
a vast quantity of creditable work in the remark- 
ably short time allotted him. Doubtless Mr. Graves 
will find very much to learn in New York, although 
his work at present will not suffer by comparison 
with that of ninety-nine out of a hundred designers 
and illustrators, but being young and quick-witted, 
he will not be long in acquiring the knowledge he 
seeks. 
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PaTaPsco - FLOURING - FILLS 


BALTIMORE, MAD. 


ESTABLISHED 1774= 


DAILY CAPACITY, 2,200 BBLS. 
Patapsco Superlative Patent 


Manufactured from Choice Selected Winter Wheat, is the Leading Brand. It isthe Premier 
Flour of America, and commands more money, decidedly, in the United Kingdom, 
than any other American Flour, thereby clearly demonstrating its superior qualities for making the 
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WHITEST, SWEETEST AND MOST NUTRITIOUS BREAD. 





C. A.Gambrill Manufg. Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 





Cmith, Northam & (fo. 


(ESTABLISHED 1860.) 


HARTFORD, CONN. — 


SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


OF 


Corn, - Oats- and - Mill - Feed. 


Long acquaintance with the retail dealers 


in Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, nearly all of whom our salesmen visit 


weekly, and our facilities for diverting cars | 


in transit to all points in this territory, enable 
us to place consignments to THE VERY BEST 
ADVANTAGE. Liberal Advances made by 
sight draft with Bill of Lading attached. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFER TO ANY BANK IN HARTFORD. 


Grenville Perrin & Co. 


FLOR »» GRAIN 
COMMISSION 


~-MERCHANTS 


458 Produce Exchange, 
NEw-YorRK. 


Liberal Advances made on Consignments 
of Flour and Grain. 





J. WESLEY SUPPLEE. JOHN Y. HUBER. 


J.W. SUPPLEE & CO. 
FLOUR 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1831 and 1833 Market Street, 





Cash Adv y 
Mate on Gatualagnanente. PHILADELPHIA. 
E. CROSBY, E. C. CROSBY, CORRESPONDENCE 
L. F. ADAMS. SOLICITED. 


E. CROSBY & CO. 


RECEIVERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS IN 


FLOUR 4° FEED, 


BRATTLEBORO, : : : VERMONT. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 
VERMONT pple BANK, NATIONAL BANK OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





TTLEBOR’ 





Crockett Bros. & Sanborn, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HATHAWAY & WOODS, 


24 Commerce and) BOSTO N. 


69 South Market Sts.,;  ° 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


AND EXPORTERS. 


Sales made in all parts of New England direct from mill. Ad- 


vances on consignments to us or to our correspondents in Europe. 
REFERENCES: MAVERICK NAT. BANK, TRADERS NAT. BANK. 


HILLS & UPHAM, 


(FORMERLY G. P. UPHAM & CO.) 


Millers A gents fommission Merchants 
FLOUR, GRAIN, MILLSTUFFS, ETC. 


206 State 


Street, 
GEO. A. HILLS, 


CHAS. C. UPHAM. +——BOSTON, MASS. 





JOHN W. F Rost, Preaens. E. G. Frost, Treasurer. 
W. H. BRackETT, Secretary. 


VALLEY MILL C2 


BALED HAY, 


Flour, Grain and Feed, 
BRATTLEBOR®, V1. 


| JoHN LyNcH. JOHN R. McDOwWELL. Hueu Lyncu. 


LYNCH & McDOWELL, 
‘Flour Gommission Merchants 


No. 142 N. Delaware Ave. 


contagmecs Fewr Philadelphia. 


Solicited. 


J.L.STYNE, FLOUR BROKER 


PITTSBURG, PA., 


Representing the following mills for Pittsburg, 
and Allegheny, Pa. 


(Sales on age Crop, 84,000 Barrels. ) 


A. W. KRECH, successor to F. 8. Hinkle, Minneapolis, Minn. GEO. P. PLANT 
MILLING CO., Mill A and lev ator, St, Louis, Mo., Capac fity,, 1,000 barrels daily. 
FLORENCE MILL CO., J. H. Towns shend, Mar nager, "Mills A and B and Fle 
Stillwater, Minn., Capacity, 2,000 barrels daily. DIRCKS, JEWEY re co,, ‘Mo del 
Rolier Mills, Ma rietta, Ohio. CORL & BLAKE, Canton City Roller Mills, Canton, 
Ohie, THE ‘RESTON’ MILLING AND PRODUCE COMPANY, Cresto on, Ohio. E. P. 
RHODES & CO., Bridgeport, Ohio. J. F. WILLIAMS & SONS, CGouhoctos , Ohio. 
References : Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Pittsburgh National Bank of Commerce, Comme retal Ka tional Bank, Pittsburg 


and every reputa' ble wholesale flour house in Pittsbur 
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By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


OLD BRANDYWINE, about 
Where White’s Lots is now laid out, 
And the old crick narries down 

To the ditch that splits the town, 
Kingry’s Mill stood. Hardly see 

Where the old dam ust to be !— 

Shaller, long, straight trought o’ grass 
Where the old race ust to pass! 


Don’t seem furder back, to me, 
I'll be dogg’d! than yisterdy, 
Sence us fellers, in bare feet 


2 And straw hats, went through the wheat, 
‘S Cuttin’ ’crost the shortest shoot 


Fer that-air old ellum root 


Jest above the milldam, where 
The blame cars now crosses there ! 


Through the willer down the crick 
We could see the old mill stick 

Its red gable up, as if 

It jest knowed we'd stol’d the skiff ! 
See the winders, in the sun, 

Blinkin like, and wunderun 

What an old mill was to do 

With sich boys as me and you! 


But old Kingry ! who could fear 
That old chap, with all his cheer? 
Leanin’ at the winder-sill, 

Er the half-door of the mill, 
Swoppin’ lies, and pokin’ fun 

And jigglin’ like his hoppers done,— 
Laughin’ grists o’ gold and red 
Right out of the wagon-bed ! 


What did he keer where we went? 

‘* Jest keep out o’ devilment, 

And don’t fool around the belts, 
Bolts, er buhrs, ner nothin’ else 
’Bout the whole machinery, 

And that’s all I ast !”’ says he. 

Then we’d climb the stairs, and play 
In the bran-bin half the day ! 





Rickollect the dusty wall, 

And the spider-webs and all! 
Rickollect the trimblin’ spout 
Where the meal come josslin out— 
Stand and comb yer fingers through 
The fool-truck an hour er two— 
Felt so sorto’ warm-like and 
Soothin’ to a feller’s hand! 


Rickollect the flume and wheel, 
And the worter slosh and reel, 
And jest ravel out in froth 
Flossier ’n a satin cloth !— 
Rickollect them paddles jest 
Knock the bubbles galley-west! 
And plunge under, and come up 
Drippin’ like a worter-pup ! 


And, to see them old things gone 
That I onc’t was bettin’ on, 

In rale pint o’ fact, I feel 

Good-’eal like that worter-wheel, — 
Kindo’ drippy-like and wet 
Round the eyes—but paddlin’ yet, 
And, in mem’ry, loafin’ still 
Down around old Kingry’s Mill. 
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WE MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 


+ Flour - Mill - Machinery. - 


SPECIAL : ATTENTION : GIVEN : TO : RE-GRINDING : AND : RE- 
CORRUGATING : ROLLS. 


LOCKWOOD,.UPTON.&-CO. Gore 50 


PROPRIETORS, a! 2 


One Block Below Exposition Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . i 






































FRAGLTLESS ‘IN-SHAPE # 
UNEQUALED IN STRENGTH anp BURABILITY 














- The Greatest Carrying Capacity - 


- Smoothest Working of All Buckets - 
SO oe Oa 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 
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MINNEAPOLIS MILLS AND] ELEVATORS. 





structing line during the year has been the 
remodeling of the Anchor mill, which was fit- 
ted up with the Morse bolting system. The mill 
gained about 250 bbls by the change. The total ca- 
pacity of the city was swelled 1,000 bbls, but out- 
side of the case cited, this came indirectly, several 
of the mills materially increasing their output over 
previous work. This leaves the daily capacity of 
Minneapolis at 35,375 bbls, and with 2,175 bbls added 
for the five mills outside of the city, but operated 
by local firms, the capacity is raised to the stu- 
pendous figure of 37,550 bbls. The mills have not 
reached as high an output, at given times, this year 
as they did last season, but this was owing to the 
wheat not being as easy to grind. The average 
product, however, has surpassed anything ever 
done before, the daily output for the 312 working 
days being 19,093 bbls. 
Appended is a list of the mills, with their respec- 
tive capacities : 


PB verve the only thing done in the mill con- 


WEST SIDE. 
Name of Mill o wae by 1882. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
Anchor*._--_-__- A. Pillsbury & Co.-.- 850 1,250 1,250 1,600 
Cataract -__-- “DR Barber &Son..--__ 550 575 575 575 
Columbia ----_- Columbia Mill Co___- 1,200 1,200 1,400 
Crown Roller*_Christian Bros. Mill Co-_ iy 600 1,900 2,000 2,000 
Dakota -._. _...H. F. Brown & Co-____- "200 7310 +350 «350 
Excelsior__.___._D. Morrison________-__- _._ 800 800 800 
Galaxy ___- -- Galaxy Mill Co_____- : 800 1,000 1,000 1,200 
Holly --_-- Sa 62. ee 250 275 325 375 
Humboldt _--_- ~-Hinkle, Coeenieet - Co. 600 800 1,100 1,100 
— _.-Crocker, Fisk & Co__.-- as --w ODD 0D 
/ | a R. P. Russell & “9g isa sin | a ar Seo 
Victoriat_-..._..T. W. Lyons & Co-_--_-_ 100 «6100 100 8 100 
North Star__.._H. J. G. Croswell___-___- | a 
Northwestern, Sidle Fletcher HolmesCo 1,100 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Palisade* _____- Washburn Mill Co. _____ "550 1,500 1,800 1,800 
Pettit* __._____- Pettit, Christian & Co-_ 1,200 1,300 1,400 1,600 
Pillsbury B_.-_C.A. Pillsbury & Co... 800 ____ 2,000 2,000 
St. Anthony_-..Morse & Sammis-_-----_- 400 500 500 500 

- Standard _-__--- D. Morrison & Co-_-_-_-- 1,200 1,500 1,500 1,500 
aaa Woodward_-_ 2a 4 310 310 

ashburn A*__ - % 3, 4,000 4,000 
Washburn B._. , Crosby | - “$59 1’000 1'200 1/200 
Washburn C*__ 2 - 1,600 2,000 2,300 2,400 
7enin .........l, Dey: 6state........... 600 800 800 800 

EAST SIDE. 
Pillsbury A*____C. A. Pillsbury & Co_-.. 5,000 6,200 7,000 7,000 
Phoemix........ Stamwitz & Schober-_-__- _ 250 25 275 «275 


Total capacities 22,000 28,595 34,285 35,375 
OUTSIDE MILLS CONTROLLED IN MINNEAPOLIS. 





Cap. bbls. 
Mill. Operated b; 1885. 1886 
Lineoin,* Anoks.......-..-... Washburn Mill Co_.-. 500 500 
Townshend, + (2) Stillwater____Florence Mill Co____- 550 2=—s«550 
Stillwater,t *Stillwater________- Florence Mill Co__--- 500 500 
Minnetonka,+ Minnetonka___.Dawes & McKenzie-_ 500 500 
Shingle Creek*___-...-.....--- Henry Oswald-..__--_- 125 «125 
ya ee See 2,175 2,175 
NS Ee SS a 460 37, 
* Water and steam power. {+ Steam power. 


ELEVATORS. 


The elevator capacity of the city is rapidly 
making its way upward. It now amounts to 12,- 
500,000 bushels, and, doubtless, is yet far from its 
limit. There were five new houses erected during 
the year, with a combined capacity of 2,920,000 bus, 
and three additions to old houses, representing 335,- 
000 bus, making a total gain of 3,255,000 bus. The 
newly acquired capacity is made upas follows: St. 
Anthony Elevator Co., two elevators and annex, 
2,350,000 bus ; Minneapolis Union Elevator Co., an- 
nex, 500,000 bus; D. R. Putnam, elevator, 70,000 
bus ; Pillsbury & Co., addition, 200,000 bus; Sowle 
Elevator Co., addition, 85,000 bus; Bagley & Car- 
gill, addition, 50,000 bus. The most of the increase 
came in the shape of projects that were undevel- 
oped a year ago, while a number of extensive 
schemes early planned, failed to be carried out. 
Several of the latter were only temporarily aban- 
doned, and may reach maturity the coming season. 
The building operations for the ensuing year prom- 
ise to result in adding as much to the local grain 
storage as has been recorded for 1885. The St. An- 
thony Elevator Co. will begin early in the spring 
on a fourth house for its extensive system on the 


mills have remained spline as to grain sateen; 
their storage capacity being 838,000 bus. The table 
below gives the present storage of Minneapolis in 
detail : 


Capacity 
Elevator. | _ Operated by Bushele 
1 Ege aa? Minneapolis Elevator Co_..-..-_-.. 800,000 
S| See Minneapolis Elevator Co__--_--_-- 1,250,000 
Dawe as 6M . St. P. & M. Railway-------- 900,000 
B Annex______- sl ., St. P. & M. Railway-- 400,000 
B Annex.- i 2 St. P. & M. Railway-.-...... 480,000 
, ere Hi WW, eee OO 140,000 
DPT hid ns tncin acne bee Van Dusen Elevator Co_- -~ 600,000 
a eee Van Dusen Elevator Co_......-.. 400,000 
|. | oe ..--Sowle Blevator. Oo...-............ 195,000 
i eniinadAntntedadand Sowle Elevator Co_...-..-..--.--. 85,000 
a C. A. Pillsbury & Co--.-.-----.--.- 650,000 
St. Anthony ) | a St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co 500,000 
St. Anthony B*_____- St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co 1,100,000 
St. Anthony 4 Annex*._St. Anthony eaten Elevator Co 750,000 
3. as.--D awe Oeneen........ - 70,000 
Moweys.......- .-Street Railway Co-_- 130,000 
Central* _ ......---F. J. Austin & Co-_- - 300,000 
Union* ____- -Minneapolis Union Elevator Co__ 1,900,000 
Union—two annexes* Minneapolis Union Elevator Co.. 650,000 
Bagley & Cargillf__._Bagley & Cargill-__-_-_- - 150,000 
Transfer ________._.__Northwestern Elevator Co________ 550,000 
Transfer Annex_.____Northwestern Elevator Co________ 500,000 





CG LE oi RR cee it > ER: ae 12,500,000 


*Public elevators, bein; =! operated under the state grain law. 
Wheat received p the private houses is inspected at the option 
of its owners. rivate houses. 


IN THE MILLS. 





Bus. Bus, 
CO ee 7,500 Pettit - ho pose 8,000 
EID sais Son od occed 28,000| Phoenix - ee a 
C2 a 70/000 Pillsbury | ee ee 
Crown Roller.._._......_.. 76,0@0|Pillebury B-............-.. 15,000 
eee 2,000 St. BS ee eee 8,000 
DO 7,000 Standard. ee 
laxy - Piidebucceaawe 60,000 Union______- ee 
) as -_ 23500 Washburn A__._______ 110,000 
Humboldt eer lf es 65,000 
Minneapolis-_-___-_--------- 19,000 Washburn Diiisncnaccas se SO 
Northwestern-___- ~ 35,000! Zenith __ RN 
es 30,000, —- 
| ee A eee ee ee ee 
RECAPITULATION. 
Bushels 
MN VENOE MOUND. 5... c enc cnnnapeccucneencas ee - 12,500,000 
OUTED We TIRING on ssa co ceca aac ece ecco nes : 832, 
os oe nt a ae re 13,332,000 


GROUP OF NEW ENGLAND FLOUR MEN. 


(SEE PAGE 53.) 

Frank W. Wise and Albert F. Fisher, constituting 
the firm of Fisher & Wise, are young men, as their 
pictures show, but were brought up in the flour busi- 
ness in Boston’s best flour houses. They represent 
a list of live and energetic millers in both the spring 
and winter wheat sections. As they formerly trav- 
eled extensively throughout the west, their faces 
must be familiar to millers, hence they do not need 
extended mention. 

D. L. Bowen is a Vermonter, having been born at 
Weathersfield, that state, in 1844. He was for a 
long time connected with Dick & Bros., the millers 
at Quincy, Ill., but for the past six years has repre- 
sented Hinkle, Greenleaf & Co. of the Humboldt 
mill, Minneapolis, as New England agent, and has 
been very successful in placing their product among 
the best jobbing trade. Mr. Bowen enjoys the rep- 
utation of being one of the shrewdest and most 
energetic men in the trade, and a glance at the 
very lifelike portrait of the gentleman is calculated 





| to favorably impress those not personally ac- 





East side, with a capacity of 1,100,000 bus. The Van | 


Dusen Elevator Co. will at the same time put up a 
750,000 annex to Elevator D. Besides these are sev- 


eral enterprises only partially developed, and there | 


is ample ground for believing that the growth in 
capacity will reach a very respectable figure. One 
feature of the year has been the increase in the 


| pushed his way in the city. After several years in 


number of houses which have taken out licenses | 
and run under the state grain law. Where there 


were two licensed elevators about a year ago, there 
are now about ten. The private houses do not re- 


port their stocks to the chamber of commerce. The 


quainted with him. 
Geo. A. Allison, of the firm of Dorr, Allison & Co. 
was born in 1843 at Warner, N H., a small town 


among the granite hills, which was the birthplace | : 
| confidence of the mills he represents, as well as of 


of several of the most prominent merchant millers 
of Minneapolis. He went to Boston in 1861 and en- 
gaged in mercantile business with success until 
1878, when he became associated with Cornelius 
Dorr and has since been in the flour business. He | 
has held many positions of trust, both public and | 
private, and is at present an influential member of 
the city government of Cambridge, having been a 
resident of the ‘University City’ for upward of 
twenty years. 

Among the many who have been prominently 
identified with the flour business of Boston, there 
is no one who is better known than Cornelius Dorr, 








of Dorr, Allison & Co. He was born in Westmore- 
land, N. H., in 1825, and went to Boston at the age 
of 20. Possessed of unbounded energy, he rapidly 


the wholesale grocery business, he in 1860 became 
actively engaged in the flour trade, first as a whole- 
sale dealer, and later as a commission merchant | 
and receiver. He was one of the early members of | 
the Boston corn exchange, and has ever taken a | 
deep interest in every enterprise that has tended | 


| prietors of the Northwestern mill, 





leading fl flour markets of the world. ane Allison 
& Co. are the well known agents for New England 
of the Galaxy Mill Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., the 
D. R. Sparks Milling Co., of Alton, Ill, and of sev- 
eral mills in Michigan and New York. 

J. O. Frost is another Vermonter, having been 
born in Vernon in 1839. His early life was spent on 
afarm. In 1869 he took to the road as salesman 
for Kehlor Bros., the St. Louis millers, and claims 
the honor of being the pioneer in what has become 
the art of selling flour direct from the manufacturer 
to the jobbing trade. When the middlings purifier 
revolutionized milling and caused a heavy demand 
for spring wheat flour, Mr. Frost found it neces- 
sary to handle that product, and he now represents 
two spring wheat mills, the Christian Bros. Mill 
Co. of Minneapolis, E. T. Archibald & Co. of Dun- 
das, Minn., and also handles the celebrated winter 
wheat flour of F. W. Stock, of Hillsdale, Mich. Mr. 
Frost is one of the most popular men in the trade, 
utterly belying his significant cognomen, and wears 
the honors of pioneership in the trade with becom- 
ing modesty as well as grace. 


William May, one of the New England represen- 
tatives of western mills, with headquarters at 
Boston, ranks among the earliest mill agents in 
New England, having had the pleasure of con- 
stantly representing the same mill during the past 
twelve years, fully demonstrating the fact that he 
is able to sell flour, and also keep his mills. He is 
from genuine New England stock, does not believe 
in talking too much, and enjoys a good New 
England trade, while his acquaintances are always 
glad to meet him on his regular rounds. 


J. T. Bronson was born in Waterbury, Conn., in 
1842, went to St. Louis in 1865, connected himself 
with E. O. Stanard & Co. in 1866, and has been 
with them in one capacity or another ever since, 
having been their eastern representative since Feb- 
ruary, 1873. He is principally known as a salesman 
of winter wheat flours, now representing the E. O. 
Stanard Milling Co. of St. Louis, H. ©. Cole & 
Co. of Chester, Ill., and Amos Bros. of Syracuse, N. 
Y. He has also been the eastern agent for Charles 
Espenscheid, of the Gardner mill, Hastings, Minn., 
ever since he has been in the milling business. 
With one exception, Mr. Bronson has the sole 
agency for all the flours he handles, in the territory 
from Washington, D. C., east. He admits that J. 
O. Frost is the pioneer of what are now known as 
millers’ agents, but says he was next in the field. 

S. W. Bates may be called a thorough Bostonian, 
having been born in that city in 1854, and having 
made it his home for the past thirty-two years. He 
has been identified with the flour trade of Boston 
about fifteen years, and during the last seven years, 
has acted as millers’ agent, representing mills in 
Minnesota, Missouri, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. For the past five years he 
has been the New England agent for the Dakota 
mill of H. F. Brown & Co., of Minneapolis, for 
whose flour he has an established trade. Mr. Bates 
is amember of the Boston chamber of commerce, 
has a large acquaintance, and has the respect and 


his customers. 

G. R. Armstrong, of Springfield, Mass., was born 
in 1851, at Fletcher, Vermont. He left home 
when twenty years old, and has been with parties 
engaged in the flour business since 1871. He repre- 
sented two winter wheat mills two years each, and 
for the last five years has represented the mills of 
J. H. Townshend, of Stillwater, Minn., with resi- 
dence and office at Springfied, Mass. 

Wm. M. Barber, the robust and hearty general 
agent of the Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co., Minneapo- 
lis, at Boston, was born at Canaan, N. H., in 1852. 
He removed to Boston in 1873, and was connected 
with Boston’s largest receiving commission houses 
for the sale of flour, grain and produce until 


| December, 1879, when he accepted the position of 


general agent for the Sidle Fletcher Holmes Co. pro- 
Minneapolis, 
which was then just completed. ‘‘Corrugated,’’ 
one of the brands made by this company, has 
become one of the most popular flours ever intro- 
duced in the New England trade, and is Mr. Bar- 


to promote the position of Boston as one of the | ber’s pet. 
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é 2 BIG BOSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, the Largest and Finest Clothing Emporium of 
H the West, is at all times filled with the Very Latest Styles and Most Fashion- 
able Fabrics in their seasons. Our Winter Stock of Fine Suits, Overcoats, Fur 
Coats, Fur Caps, Robes, Fur Gloves, Fine Furnishing Goods, Latest Blocks of 


Hats, etc., etc., is very large and selected especially to meet the wants of the people of the North- 
west. We make a specialty of Millers’ Clothing and Hats. We have the Largest and Most Complete 


Merchant Tailoring Department and get up the finest Suits, Overcoats and Pants to order, Guarantee- 


ing Perfect Satisfaction in Fit, Style and Finish. 


Established 1877. EDWARD ZA. CO N ANT, Established 1877. 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN—— 


SCRAP IRON AND METALS, 


Office and Warehouse, Rear of 12 N. 3d St. RAGS AND RUBBER. P. O. Box 977, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We have recently doubled the capacity of our warehouse, and are now in position to handle shipments very rapidly, thus assuring our shippers prompt as well 
as accurate returns. We should be pleased to correspond with manufacturers who have scrap to dispose of. All correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


FRANK HORAN, IMPORTING TAILOR 


29 Washington Avenue South. 


WEDDING SUITS A SPECIALTY. 











FREE PICTURE GALLERIES 


307 NICOLLET AVENUE. 


H. JAY SMITH, Proprietor. 


Specialties: Oil Paintings, Water Colors, Etchings, Engravings. Pure Gold Bronze and Steel Frames 
Made to Order. Old Frames Regilded as Good as New. Open to all visitors day and evening. 


SIMAPSON & HENDERSON, 


DEALERS IN 


MEN’S FURNISHING -GOoDS, 


Manufacturers of SHIRTS AND CHAMOIS UNDERWEAR AND CHEST PROTECTORS. Sole Agents DUNLAP HATS. 


BEST LAUNDRY IN THE STATE, 309 NICOLLET AVENUE, 


210 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH. Next to Loan and Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JOHN F. TRAVIS, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER 


AND GENGRAL BOOK BINDER, 


16, 18 and 20 Fourth Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. The LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
BOOK BINDING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Special attention given to supplies for BANKS, COUNTY OFFICES and MANUFACTURERS. Books bound in any style, from the finest English Calf and 
Morocco, with gilt edges, to the cheapest cloth binding. All work guaranteed satisfactory or no charge. Call or send for prices before ordering elsewhere. 


Room 3 Kasota Building, Corner Fourth St. and Hennepin Ave., 

















MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


ROOFING SLATE pray. ESTATE 


Large Beds. Strictly Unfading. 


° ss 2 
E HAVE large lists of property in and near the city, and all visitors to the city or parties look- 
MANTEL STOCK, BUILDING MATERIAL, ing ie gereseecate yh reaper ly aero P Pay ag Kp and pte at our ofice when in the 
7 “ 4 city. e have sidences an sidence in all parts of the city. e have Business 
Slate Slabs, Flagging, Fireboards, Wash Trays, Hearth Stones, Urinal Slabs, Property on best business streets. We have Acre Pro Hy near the city and Farms in Minne- 
Steps, Shelves, Wainscoting, ete. sota and Dakota. We have lands in the city adjoining railroad tracks, very desirable for manufac- 
— q ~~ storage — weer be ts oe or Fd a such as may be required for 
andling heavy merchandise or any business needing track facilities. 
SLATE BLACKBOARDS A SPECIALTY. We Loan Money for Eastern Parties, Collect Interest and remit same free of 
PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. charge to our customers. Rates 6 to 8 per cent. 


: ~ 42 ° EFERENCES—J. E. Bell, Esq., Cashier Hennepin County Savings Bank, Minneapolis; Hon. A. 
Office, 212 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. R't ‘Yong, judse of, District Court, “Minneapolis; F. H. Rockwell, Manufacturer, Capitalist, 
2 c ¥ ‘ Ea arren a 4 . Pills! jury Co. ers, nnea , Minn.; Austin T. Foster, President 
FACTORY AND QUARRIES AT SLATINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA. National Bank, Derby Line, Vt.; Hinman & Co., Comuiaeion, 78 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass, 
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THE SWORD OF LARAMIE. 





Translated from the French of PreErRE MEULIERE (in La Meun- 
erie Francaise) by Louis B. FIEcHTER. 





CRI 


T WAS after Waterloo. Napoleon, so long ac- 
| customed to continuous victory that he believed 
himself invincible, had at last succumbed to 
adverse fate, and while Saint Helena was about to 
receive him as a prisoner, his old grenadiers, the 
memory of whose exploits in Italy, in Egypt, and 
in Russia still inspired in the new masters of France 
a feeling akin to fear, were denounced as “‘brig- 
ands” and harshly dismissed in disgrace. 

Happy those who had fallen in the turmoil of 
war; the old warriors who had found a death 
‘worthy of them on the field of battle, their last cry 
‘a shout for victory and the Emperor. The less for- 
tunate survivors went their weary way in sadness, 
walking painfully over miles of dusty roads, some- 
times to the other end of France, until they found 
the huts which they had once left, against their will 
and with heavy hearts; which they had forgotten 
subsequently in their thirst for glory, and where 
they now went to hide their despised heroism. 








One of these braves, one evening, was walking 


bazac. (It is unnecessary to look for these places on 
the map, as both were subsequently destroyed by 
an invasion of grasshoppers.) He looked weary, 
weather-beaten and bronzed by long exposure to 
both sun and rain. His cloak was adorned with 
the three stripes of a sergeant, his hat, of an unde- 
cided color, was cocked over his right ear, the lobe 
of which, by-the-way, remained at Moscow. The 
extremities of his thin legs disappeared in high gai- 
ters, a sword in its scabbard of leather, hung from 
a shoulder belt, once white, and dangled over his 
meagre calves, while his back bent under the 
weight of his haversack, containing the remains of 
his wardrobe. The blackened bowl of a small, 
short pipe peeped from under his huge moustache. 
Assisted by a stick, he walked as though he were 
fatigued by a long and tedious march. Night 
approaching, he looked about him for a place 
where he might find shelter until daybreak. A 
house of modest appearance, partly concealed 
among trees, and under which a brook seemed to 
disappear, presented itself to his view. Nearing it, 
he recognized it as a mill. 

‘* A mill,” muttered the old sergeant, whom we 





shall call Balthazar, in default of more precise 
information as to his social station or title. ‘A 
| mill suggests a miller, and millers are good and 
| honest people.” Approaching the door he knocked 
| timidly, as though accustomed to being frequently 
very badly received. The door opened with a 
rapidity which surprised him, and a woman ap- 
peared. She was young, plump and smiling, but 
at the sight of the soldier, her smile changed 
instantly into a frown, and she asked him acidly: 
“What do you want?’ 
“Hospitality for one night, my good dame. 








a. 


am very tired, and little will suffice for a bed, even 


a bundle of straw in your stable.”’ 


“Get out!’ responded the miller’s wife, ‘‘the | 


roads are infested with you worthless brigands. | 


Sleep in the river. We have no room for such 
cattle.”’ 

Poor Balthazar, overwhelmed and _ stupefied, 
knew not how to retort. He was about to take 
his leave with a peppery compliment to the miller’s 
wife, when she, seeming to suddenly change her 
mind, said to him: 

‘Well, youcan stay. I was somewhat hasty, I 
suppose, but you have such a look about you. Get 
up this ladder. There is hay in the loft, but take 
care of fire. Just leave your pipe on this chimney.”’ 

Leave his pipe! Alas, he was obliged to part with 


| it, but it was with a heavy sigh that he laid it on 


the high chimney-piece in the kitchen and reap- 











proached the ladder. As soon as he had ascended, 
his sour hostess removed the ladder without as 
much as offering him a glass of wine. 

Balthazar felt miserable. 

“TI was a coward,”’ he said to himself, stretching 
his weary bones on the hay-covered floor. 
might have done better, but, bah! a bad night is 
soon over, provided that beast of a woman does 


| not h ipe.”’ 
along the road leading from Castelpandour to Bar- | we, earg cd « 





countenance, with a voice that reminded the soldier 
of an ancient monkey, he removed his cloak and 
handed the miller’s wife a basket and a bag, the 
latter apparently heavy. 





‘What is all this?’ asked the woman, feigning 
surprise. 

“Something with which to spend the evening 
pleasantly, pretty hen,’ answered the old boy. 
‘*Does not your husband remain at Barbazac over 
night? Look, here is a pie, a pheasant, a cake, 
which my housekeeper alone knows how to make, 
and these are bottles of excellent wine.”’ 

“You have not forgotten anything, my dear 
notary.”’ 

“A notary ! You are a notary, you old walking 
parchment! This woman is as poor a wife as she is 
a hostess,” said Balthazar, waxing hot as he 
thought that he owed his miserable couch to the 
woman’s fear that he might have encountered the 
notary, had he left. 

“And what’s this?’ 
pointing to the bag. 

“Two hundred dollars for your pocket money, 
you most cruel of beauties. I want to see you be- 
comingly dressed and the envied of all,’’—here the 
notary attempted to kiss her and the perfidious 


continued the woman, 


| woman only feigned reluctance, and busied herself 


“Ty 


He had almost dropped asleep, after having | 


relieved himself of his haversack, when his atten- 
tion was suddenly attracted by a light knocking, 


followed by a sound of voices, and the noise of a | 


key turning in its lock. 

‘‘This must be the miller,’”’ he thought. 
der if he be as amiable as his other half?” 

He was directly over the kitchen, and, by remov- 
ing a little hay, in order to overhear the conversa- 
tion, he discovered a streak of light pouring 
through a hole in the floor! To this aperture he 
now applied an eye. 


“T won- 





The new arrival was certainly not the miller. 
Clothed entirely in black, small, thin, and ugly of 


in spreading the collation on the table. 





‘“‘ Let us eat,” continued the gallant notary, who 
depended upon the truffles and the heady wine to 
become irresistible. 

“¢ And, I,” thought Balthazar. 
to see the husband arrive.” 

As if his wish only waited the making to be rea- 
lized, some one suddenly knocked at the door, and 
at the same time a voice from the outside cried : 

**Fanchette, open the door— tis I.’’ 

At the sound of the well-known voice, both good- 
for-nothings jumped from the table. The notary 
seemed paralyzed, but the woman kept her presence 
of mind. With one stroke of her hand, she cleared 
the table, throwing bottles, pie and all into the 
bread trough, the bag of money under the cinders in 
the grate, and, after putting the notary in the big 
closet, she locked the door upon him and admitted 
her husband. 

‘*Good evening, wife,” said he, ridding himself 
of his heavy stick, and his hat. ‘‘ You must have 
been asleep, else you would not have made me wait. 
Business is dull. I have sold nothing. I did not 


“Pd give my pipe 


| wish to spend my money at the tavern, and so for 
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‘2 Gopparb & Sons FLOUR MILL Co. . 


PROPRIETORS 


United States Steam Mills, Saint Louis, Mo. i 
Manufacture High Grades of Granular Roller Winter Wheat Flours p: 


FROM SELECTED WHEAT. 











The Great St. Louis Pair in October, 1886, awarded this Mill the First Premium over all St. Louis Competitors for Patent and Clear Flours. ce 

CAPACITY, 600 BARRELS PER DAY. + ENTIRE ROLLER PROCESS. 7 
B RA N D Ss ! { PATENT —Goddard’s Hider ows, Suffolk. 

| STRAIGHT — Goddard’s Cream, E. Goddard’s Extra. g 





M. V. LITTLE. FRED H. WHITE, - 
Notary Public. 
RESIDENT 17 YEARS. 











Cc 
Real Estate, Loan and Commercial Agents 
vw 
; S 
v 
257 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
b 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO BUYING AND SELLING PROPERTY. INSURANCE PLACED AND RENTS COLLECTED. te 
Houses, Lots and Business Property in all parts of the City. Improved Farms and Wild Lands in all parts of the Northwest for sale or exchange. Corre- yi 
spondence solicited. REFERENCES: Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, First National Bank, M. W. Lewis, Esq., Capitalist ; Judge J. W. Cochran. Oo 
8 
h 
SPECIAL OFFER WHERE YOUR MONEY WILL DOUBLE IN A VERY SHORT TIME. ; 
66 33 This addition cumprises 80 acres of as fine laying ground as has ever been platted, high, level n 
and picturesque. Every lot is covered with beautiful trees, and considering advantages, we 
will defy any one anywhere about this city to equal our prices. t 
WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ABOVE AND EARNESTLY RECOMMEND IT TO ALL INVESTORS. , 
B\ 
T. J. BUXTON, President. A. H. LINTON, Vice President. J. E. GOULD, Cashier. F. A. SMITH, Asst. Cashier. : 
¢ 
g 
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+ CAPITAL, $300,000. + 
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DIRECTORS 
T. J. BUXTON. A. H. LINTON. W. W. EASTMAN. W. J. VAN DYKE. C. M. LORING. 
R. B. LANGDON. J. H. CLARK. E. N. BROWN. J. W. PENCE. JOHN DE LAITTRE. 
C. S. LANGDON. GEN. I. V. D. REEVE. JONAS F. BROWN. L. FLETCHER. C. McC. REEVE. 


CGNERAL BANKING. 








ereaPoUe: ine. 
TB Casey, vice Pret. CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $200,000. Sx Bonwait"2'Gaen. 


A General Banking Business transacted. Particular attention paid to Collections throughout the Northwest, and proceeds promptly remitted on day of 
payment, at lowest rates. Accounts of banks and bankers received on favorable terms. 





THE SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


T. A. HARRI 2 i ; ; TENNEY i 
H. G. HARRISON, View Pencident. MINNEAPOLIS. bo 5 oopenee: 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Asst. Cashier. 


CAPITAL Ss ie 5 O,00OO0O - SURPLUS 


Specialattention given to Collections in the Northwest 
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the sake of economy, I returned home, terribly 
tired, very much discouraged, and half starved.” 

** Alas, my poor Marius, our provisions are light. 
Look ! here is a little bread and cheese. Eat quick, 
for it is late, and you are tired and must want to go 
to bed.” 

“ Good little woman,”’ said Marius, kissing her. 

Suddenly Marius espied the sergeant’s pipe 
lying on the chimney. 

“What is that, a pipe ?” 

“Yes,” replied his wife, “it belongs to one of 
those brigands. He asked me to let him stay here 
all night and I sent him to the hay-loft.”’ 

** At least, ‘you gave him something to eat ?”’ 

““No, indeed. These bandits, these ruffians are 
capable of anything.”’ 

** Don’t say that, Fanchette. They are brave fel- 
lows, and you should have given this one a bite to 
eat. Well, it is not too late. Call him.” 

“Certainly not. If you favor such low company, 
go get him yourself.”’ 

* All right, Pll go.”’ 

The good miller, reopening the door and clutch- 
ing the ladder, shouted : 

‘* Ohe, my friend, come down.”’ 

The woman, in refusing to call the sergeant, 
counted upon his being fast asleep, which would 
oblige her husband to climb into the loft. This 
would give her time to get her notary out of the 
way, but scarcely had she opened the closet door, 
when her husband entered, followed by Balthazar. 

“T beg you to excuse my wife for sending you to 
bed without offering you something,’”’ said Marius 
to the sergeant. ‘‘She is so timid that she was 
afraid to let you enter here. Besides, my brave, 
our kitchen feels the hard times terribly. There is 
some bread and cheese, which is all there is in the 
house, but I will gladly share it with you. Wecan 


of the enemy, he invoked St. Peter, threw down his 


haversack on the ground and _ hidhimsélf. between 
two shirts. One of the German soldiers, picking 
up the sack, threw it over the wall, never dreaming 
it contained a sergeant of the grenadiers. After 
leaving his hiding place, Laramie found himself in 
a fortress, where a weak garrison watched over 
some prisoners. Throwing himself upon the sol- 
dier, who turned his back to him, Laramie disarmed 
him, shot the guards and delivered his astounded 
countrymen. I was one of them, and it was at that 


| time that he presented me with this magic sword.” 





wash it down with a bottle of some old survivors of | 


my cellar.”’ 
‘““A thousand thanks, sir,” 
taking a seat, while the miller filled the glasses. 


replied Balthazar, | 


“Your offer affects me more than I can express. | 


May God protect your excellent heart. 
your health and to that of madame,” he rejoined, 


turning to Fanchette, who sat on nettles, but took | 


Here is to | 


courage, thinking that the collation would not, at | 


any rate, last long. 


But the two men did not seem to be in a great | 


hurry to part. 


“What a pity,” said Marius, “that I have noth- | 


ing better to offer you. My journey has made a 
hole in my stomach, and I could enjoy a big’ supper 
yet.”’ 

‘““A cold supper, for instance, with truffles, pie 
and a good bottle of wine?” suggested Balthazar. 

‘“‘Ah, do not mention it.”’ 

‘*No, but I offer you such a supper, my dear host, 
in return for your amiable invitation.” 

Balthazar, who pronounced these last words with 
a grave countenance, continued to pet with his 
hand the hilt of the sword still hanging at his side. 

‘¢ We shall sup by the magic virtue of this mar- 
velous sword which belonged to the famous Lar- 
amie.”’ 

‘* Laramie ?”’ 

“Yes, a sergeant of the grenadiers, whose per- 
sonal friend I had the good fortune to be. Laramie 
was taken prisoner at Dantzig. He escaped, and 
undertook to return to France, crossing entire 
Europe, raised against us. One evening, seated on 
the border of a stream, he soaked a piece of hard 
bread in the water, his only repast since the morn, 
when an old beggar approached him and asked for 
charity. Laramie possessed a heart of gold. Al- 
though he was hungry himself, and his provision 
was light, he did not hesitate, but, breaking the 
bread in two, he offered one-half to the mendicant, 
and who was no other than St. Peter, concealed by 
this disguise.’’ 

‘““«Thanks, my brave,’ said the great saint. ‘I 
merely wished to try thee, and to know if thou 
wert charitable. To recompense thee for thy 


goodness, I empower thee to make thyself invisible | 


and to hide thyself in any place as thou pleasest,’ 
and St. Peter disappeared.” 


‘* Laramie, on his journey from Dantzig to France, | 
often availed himself of this supernatural power. | 


One day, having fallen into the hands of an outpost 





When he had finished this prodigious story, Bal- 


| thazar rose to his feet, and never was his mien more 


serious. Pulling the sword from its scabbard, he 
walked straight up to the bread trough, and knock- 
ing upon the cover, exclaimed : 

“Par Laramie! I want a supper, accompanied by 
two bottles of good old wine. Come out of this!” 

The miller had left the table, still laughing over 
the story of Laramie, but when, yielding to the in- 
fluence of the serious and earnest looks of Balthazar, 
he had lifted the cover, he became speechless. 





“Let us eat, madame,’ continued the sergeant, 
turning to the miller’s wife; ‘for I hope you will 


not refuse to participate in a feast 
so fit for a loving couple.” 

Master Marius was too aston- 
ished to pay the least attention 
to the expression now on his 
wife’s face. He ate without com- 
prehending. With the help of 
the wine, however, he became 
more expansive. 

“You have got a famous blade,”’ 
said he to Balthazar, ‘“‘and I con- 
gratulate you. As for me, I should 
like one myself, to get out of a 
bad scrape, even of better steel, 
for as true as we are called Marius 
from father to son, in default of 
one hundred and eighty dollars 
which I thought I could raise to- 
day, before a week is over, I shall 
be ruined.” 

“One hundred and eighty dol- 
lars! What’s that, my dear fel- 
low? Amere nothing! What! 
you would receive an old friend 
of Laramie with open arms, and 
from mere kindness of your heart, ee 
without hope of reward, and yet you would be sold 
out by a hideous sheriff, merely because you have 
not gota bag of dollars! No! no! Thiscannot be. 
It shall not be! To me, Laramie, to me!”’ 

Quicker than lightning the blade of the sword, 


| flashing in the hand of Balthazar, swept the surface 


| his two long legs. 


of the floor. The sergeant, seeming to follow a se- 
cretattraction, moved toward the chimney. Arrived 
there, he stopped and with his sword he picked a 
hole in the cinders. 

** Here, here,’”’ cried Balthazar, his body bent on 
“Take the bag, Marius.. You 







will find two hundred dollars, sent by Laramie.”’ 
The miller here threw himself on the floor, com- 
pletely astounded by the sight of the bag, opened 





by the sword enough to expose to the view large 
pieces of money. He remained on his knees before 
the sergeant. 

“Is it possible! Oh, my preserver, you are not 
man, you are divine—if you are not the devil.”’ 

But the sergeant, helping Marius to his feet, 
opened a window fronting on the garden and re- 
plied, pointing to heaven : 

“There is God. As to the devil, I’ll show him to 
you.”’ 

The closet where the notary, more dead than 
alive, was still confined, faced the window. After 
having knocked on the door with the hilt of his 
sword, the sergeant opened it violently, crying out 
at the top of his voice: 

“ Par Laramie! Get out of there, accursed Lu- 
cifer, as fast as you can, if you do not want me to 
cut a beefsteak from your villainous ribs !’’ 

A black shadow was seen leaping in the semi- 
darkness through the window, while the miller’s 
wife fainted with fright and her husband pricked 


his calves, asking him- 
self whether he were 
not dreaming. 

38 

With the break of 
the following day, Bal- 
thazar departed. The 
notary, who caught a 
cold in his foolish in- 
trigue, went to bed, 
f and died a few days 

: —. afterward. 

The miller’s wife, whose first flirtation this had 
been, was forever cured of her tendency to waver 
in her duty to her husband. As for the miller, he 
made his payment, specu- 
lated successfully, and died 
at a good old age, regret- 
ting that he could not live 
long enough to subscribe 
to La Meunerie Francaise, 
and crediting all his good 
fortune to the miraculous 
Sword of Laramie. v7 
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The Secret ¢ Perfect Wheat Cleaning 


SOLVED BY 


F. PRINZ, Inventor of the Prinz Patent Dust Collector. 
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Spring - Steel - Case. 











CLEAN WHEAT io: 
PRODUCED FROM CH : LLE D . i RO N 
ONE MACHINE BY ONE OPERATION. 
BEATERS. 





- Built on a Hew Principle - 


ENTIRELY OF IRON, 


THIS IS THE ONLY MACHINE OF THE 
- KIND IN THE WORLD WORKING ON 
THE DOUBLE PRINCIPLE, COMBINING 
CENTRIFUGAL THROW AND FRICTION 


Thus Obviating All Fire Hazard. IN ITS ACTION. 








Saves Power, Space # Money. 


Mr, F. Prinz, Milwaukee. Office of GEM MILLING COMPANY, MILwavKEE, Wis., November 24, 1886. _ 

DEAR SIR: We feel that sufficient time has elapsed since we first commenced to use your improved Smutter to authorize us in passin 
final judgment. It has now been in constant use since June 15, 1886, and has given perfect satisfaction. It has taken the place and the wor 
of three first-class machines, and does the work more satisfactorily, removing the beards in a more thorough manner than the three machines 
combined formerly did. We also save power, being well satisfied that we are using no more power with your machine than we used former! 
on one of the three machines taken out. As to durability of your machine, we can say that we see no reason why it should not stand as muc 
or more wear than any machine known to us. F. H. MAGDEBURG, President. 











For Full Particulars, address the Manufacturers, 


F. PRINZ & CO.,- - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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shaking stair ; 


? 





one by one. 


’ 


rench of Paut DELLARD, 


in La Meunerie Francaise. 


Perched on the hill 
Rides the miller, blithe and gay ; 
And his smile is good 


As the wheaten food 
Which he grindeth day by day. 


Is framed by the setting sun ; 


While merry maids, 


And swallows fill the air. 
In caps and braids, 


Translated from the F: 
Stands the old gray mill 
With its creaking, 
The white dove grieves 
In the ancient eaves, 
In azure and gold, 
The background bold 
Pass laughingly, 
Down the road 
With a floury load 
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J. E. STEVENS, JR., Manager. 
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W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


on 


N MILL © 


Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


, PALISADE - AND 
LINC@LN MILLS 





° AAAA, 


Lincoln, 


Royal Rose, 
Beacon Street, 


BRANDS OF BAKERS’ FLOGR: 


Apex, 


Daity Capacity, 


2,500 Barrels. 


La a a0) fo a = 


BRANDS ©F PATENT FROaeR: 


Washburn’s Best, Pine. 
Liberty Bell, 


Fifth Avenue. 


Palisade, Sterling, 
Lyndale. 





PRICES:REDUCED! 


WE GUARANTEE, OVER ALL OTHER FEEDERS MADE, 


AN INCREASED CAPACITY, AN INCREASE OF HIGH GRADES, A BETTERMENT OF YIELDS, ROLLS RUN COOLER, ROLLS RUN 


QUIETER, ROLLS LAST LONGER, ROLLS TO RUN TWICE AS LONG WITHOUT RECORRUGATING OR REGRINDING, 
- ROLLS TO RUN WITH LESS POWER. 


WE CHALLENGE 





NEW STYLE. 


MINNESOTA MILLS. 
Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co., Anchor Mill. 
Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co., A. Mill. 
Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co., B. Mill. 
Washburn, Crosby & Co., A. Mill. 
Washburn, Crosby & Co., C. Mill. 
Washburn Mill Co., Palisade Mill. 
Columbia Mill Co., Columbia Mill. 
H. F. Brown & Co., Dakota Mill. 
Galaxy Mill Co., Galaxy Mill. 


Sidle, Fletcher, Holmes & Co., Northwestern Mill. 


J. A. Christian & Co., Pettit Mill. 
R. D. Hubbard & Co., Mankato. 
Sleepy Eye Roller Mill Co., Sleepy Eye. 
Albert Lea Mill Co., Albert Lea. 
R. W. Barton, Appleton. 
Richard Gregg & Co., Cannon Falls. 
Mills & Houlton, Elk River. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co., St. Paul. 
Dunwoody & Corson, New Richland. 
Williams Bros., Willmar. 
J. Roscheise, Watertown. 
L. C. Porter Milling Co., Winona. 

NEW YORK MILLS. 
The Jewell Milling Co,, Brooklyn. 
The Kings Co. Milling Co., Brooklyn. 
Jones & Co., New York City. 
Urban & Co., Buffalo. 
Central Milling Co., North Buffalo. 


Schoelikopf & Matthews, Frontier Mills, Buffalo. 


Thornton & Chester, National Mills, Buffalo. 
Geo. Urban & Co., Urban Mills, Buffalo. 


All manufacturers of Feeders to a Trial of Twelve to Sixty 


Hours’ Run on All Kinds of Mill Stock. 





PENNSYLVANIA MILLS. 
Millburn Mills Co., Philadelphia. 
Klingler & Sons Oriental, Butler. 
D. & A. Lukenbach, Bethelehem. 
Miner & Thomas, Miner Mills, Wilkesbarre. 
C. & E. Geisingers, Centre Valley. 
CALIFORNIA MILLS. 

Sperry & Co., City Mills, Stockton. 

orace Davis & Co., Golden Gate Mills, San Fran- 

cisco. 
Golden Age Mill Co., Golden Age Mills, San Fran- 

cisco. 
Thos. Parsons & Co., Delmont Mills, San Francisco. 
McCrary & Bros., City Mills, Sacramento. 
Smith & Williams, Pioneer Mills, Sacramento. 
Gen. John Bidwell, Chico Mills, Chico. 
Victor Mill Co., Victor Mills, Hollister. 

COLORADO MILLS. 
J. K. Mullen & Co., Hungarian Mills, Denver. 
Crescent Mill Co., Crescent Mills, Denver. 
Denver Mills Co., Denver Mills, Denver. 
Gusles, Grader & Co., Durengo. 
IOWA MILLS, 
Independence Mill Co., Independence. 
P. Downs, Elgin. 
Messrs. Mathews Bros., Anamosa. 
OHIO MILLS. 


Mr. G. Frick, Chillicothe. - 
The F. Schumacher Milling Co., Akron. 


INDIFFERENT FEEDING DEVICES ™=y answer careless millers, but 
, the SPERRY FEEDER is adopted 
by all the careful millers as soon as they know its worth. AS TO THE SUPERIORITY 
of our Automatic and Force Feeders and Weighing Feeders, manufactured by us, we 


respectfully refer to the following leading millers, who are using them: 


Messrs. Allen & Wheeler, Troy. 

Messrs. Beaumont & Blankenbuhler, Zanesville. 
Messrs. Hook Bros. & Ashton, Zanesville. 

Hon. Homer Baldwin, Youngstown. 

Messrs. Hardesty Bros., Columbus. 

John W. Durst, Esq., Dayton. 

S. W. Maxwell & Son, Sidney. 

Martindale Bros., Kirtland. 


MISSOURI MILLS. 
Brand & Dunwoody, Lamar. 
Jos. Robert, Smithfield. 
Eversol & Son, Springfield. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
C. H. Kable, Kableton. 
WISCONSIN MILLS. 


Phoenix Roller Mill, Phoenix Roller Mill Co., Mil- 


waukee. 
Messrs. A. A. Freeman & Co., LaCrosse. 
Messrs. Freeman Ruyter, & Co., River Falls. 
Mr. R. S. Sutton, Osceola. 
Mr. Martin Martens, Merrillan. 
Messrs. B. M. Minch & Co., Paoli. 
Mr. E. D. Munger, Kilbourne City. 
Mr. A. Burkhart, Burkhart. 


NEBRASKA MILLS. 

Plum Creek Mill and Elevator Co., Plum Creek. 
Crow & Leftwich, St. Paul. 

Central Mill Co., Niagara Falls. 

Geo. Wilson, Rochester. 

J. H. Pool, Rochester. 





OLD STYLE. 


INDIANA MILLS. 


Mr. E. A. Jenkins, Elkhart. 
Mr. W. Trow & Co., Madison. 
Messrs. Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


TENNESSEE MILLS. 
Kennedy & Morelock, Martin. 
ILLINOIS MILLS. 


Messrs. H. A. Heffner & Co., Palmer. 
Mr. Henry Brand, Dunville. 
C. E. Geshers, Milledgeville. 


KANSAS MILLS. 
Messrs. Clark Bros., Augusta. 
Messrs. Sooy, Brinkman & Robert, Great Bend. 
Messrs. Hutchins & Barnes, Osage Mission. 
Messrs. Burnett Bros., Larned. 

DAKOTA MILLS. 


Messrs. Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
Messrs. Crandon Mill Co., Crandon. 


TEXAS. 

Cameron Roller Mills, Waco. 
KENTUCKY. 
Geo. T. Thompson, Warsaw. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Austin Herr, Georgetown. 

CANADA. 
N. Wenger & Co., Ayton. 


Write for Prices, Particulars, Etc. to SPERRY FEEDER CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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PRESENT. : 


Translated from the French of PAuL DELLARD, 
in La Meunerie Francaise. 





aa 
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In the sunset clear 
The walls appear 
Of the mill of mighty size. 
Against the sky 
Its turrets high 
And tall black chimneys rise. 


The simple ways 
Of ancient days, 
Alas, have passed away. 
Brisk workmen haste, 
No time they waste 
In jests or laughter gay. 


The miller’s ride 
Reveals his pride. 
A coach and prancing bays o 
Do not suggest, 
Except in jest, 5 
The ride of other days. 
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I. C. SEELEY W.J. BISHOP. 
1c. SEELEY & CO. | 

«ft 33 The choicest residence property in the city, lying between 

K | . NWoOOD Lake of the Isles Park and Cedar Lake, and other choice 


property, FOR SALE. Terms easy. 
LOANS SAFELY PLACED. Room 9, Trisune Buicoinc, MINNEAPOLIS. 


H. N. SAYLOR, 
STAVES HEADING Slack Barrel Coopers’ Stuff, 


PATENT HOOPS, SHAVED HOOPS, HOOP NAILS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 1922 WALNUT St. ST.LOUIS, MO. 


AND STAPLES, HEAD LININGS, ETC. 
S Py LLM A N & W E FE K S G. F. CARRUTHERS, Pres.” W. W. CARRUTHERS, Treas. W. F. RYAN, Sec’y. 
3 


a Sa oe. W. W. CARRUTHERS COMMISSION CO. 
Fresco . Painters —-ssonaens ins. — 


an Mill Feed i Gotton Seed Meal 























—AND— 











Nebaitele Sienentore, 





AND « BREWERS’ « GRAINS « AND « SPROUTS. 
SSRS. SPILLMAN & WEEKS personally attend to all their 
Decorating, which at once insures the most modern and | * * 


unique designs and the richest effects in color. | R 5 39 5 Ch tout St t. T 
| m $, 3 estnut Stree 7 
THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS AND PATRONS ARE SUFFICIENT | ss as ainsi ie 


GUARANTEE of the SUCCESS of THEIR METHOD. 8y- CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. -@a 


EUSTIS BROTHERS CAMERON | STEAM - PUMP. 
# DIAMONDS # ae. 


RELIABLE, 
Watches, Silverware, ::..- DURABLE. 
ee A Jewelry, Bronzes. 











“No OUTSIDE Valve Gear.’’ 











Largest Stock of Fine Artistic Goods 


Adapted for all purposes, ea Il- 
lustrated Catalogue addre 





IN THE NORTHWEST. 


+ —+>4<+ + The A. S. Cpuieci Steam Pump Works, 


We manufacture the NICOTINE CLUB PINS, and will send them to 
members of the Club on receipt of price, $3.00. FOOT OF EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK. 





J. W. FIELD, 


BOOTS 


Shoes == Rubbers 


209 Hicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


One of the Oldest and Largest Retail Shoe Houses 
in the Northwest. g 
1 carry nothing but reliable, standard makes, and warrant everything 


as represented. Mail Orders promptly filled. 
J, W. FIELD, Minneapolis," Minn. 
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The Weekly NORTHWESTERN MILLER for 1887 
will, even more fully than in the past, fulfill the re- 
quirements of the trade to which it is especially 
devoted, and by which it is regarded as the stan- 
dard milling journal of America. 

Its main purpose is to furnish such information 
as will be acceptable to millers of all classes and 
conditions, and to those interested in the milling 
industry. Therefore it will be perfectly non-sec- 
tionalin the character of its contents, being equally 
as readable to the spririg wheat miller as to the 
miller of winter wheat. 

Under existing conditions, milling demands the 
most careful and judicious management in order to 
be successful, and a thorough knowledge of whatis 
being done in this line by competitors is absolutely 
necessary to every live miller who is making any 
attempt whatever to advance his business. © 

Such information, to be valuable, must be fresh 
and absolutely reliable. A weekly, therefore, is be- 
yond all doubt the most satisfactory to the miller 
who desires to keep posted, and the NoRTHWEST- 
ERN MILLER will be found in the future, as in the 
past, correct and trustworthy in its statements and 
prompt in furnishing its readers with the current 
news of the trade. 

. Rough Notes, by Louis H. Gibson, will be con- 
tinued throughout the year. Mr. Gibson has been 
contributing to this journal for many years and his 
writings have been and still are of great practical 
utility. 

Practical Points on Fall Wheat Milling, by W. F. 
Putnam, a series of twenty-six articles, which can- 
not fail to be of great value to practical millers. 
The writer is head miller for the Cleveland Milling 
Co., of Cleveland, O. Being actively engaged in the 
work of which he writes, and widely known as one 
of the brightest, most capable and best posted fall 
wheat millers in the United States, his utterances 
will be received with close attention. These arti- 
cles will be crisp and practical—as the author cer- 
tainly knows whereof he speaks. Mr. Putnam 
writes exclusively for the NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 

J. J. Girard, now occupying a very important 
position in Messrs. Washburn, Crosby & Co.’s A 
mill, has consented to contribute a series of arti- 
cles during the coming year, which will also be the 
result of personal experience and observation. This 
gentleman has already written several articles 








which have attracted wide spread attention. His 
contributions for the year wal appear exclusively 
in this paper. 

John Metherell, of the New Era mill, Nashville, 
Tenn., will contribute exclusively to this journal, 
and may confidently be expected to furnish most 
interesting and valuable articles of a practical na- 
ture. 

We have thus provided for our readers for the 
coming year technical articles which possess the 
merit of being modern and practical. These writ- 
ers are not theoretical, or pen andink millers. They 
speak from long experience, and are in positions 
where they must of necessity keep thoroughly 
posted. 

0. P. Hurford will write exclusively for the 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER. His first article —on 
Yields, appears in this number: 

W. H. Maher, of Toledo, O., an entertaining 
writer on business subjects, author of several books 
especially useful to young men starting out in com- 
mercial life, and which have attained a wide sale, 
will write for no other milling paper but this dur- 
ing the year. He will furnish at regular intervals 
a number of very readable contributions especially 
appropriate to this trade. 

The Local and Personal column will contain the 
latest and most reliable news from Minneapolis. 

E. E. Carreras will continue to furnish weekly re- 
ports from St. Louis and surrounding territory. 

Regular Special Correspondence from exclusive 
writers will appear from 

London, Eng.—* Panis.”’ 

Duluth—“ Edwards.” 

Milwaukee—Cassius M. Paine. 

Boston—‘ Bunker.”’ 

Kansas—‘“‘ Jayhawker.”’ 

Tennessee—‘“‘ Rock City.”’ 

Oregon—‘‘ Willamette.” 

Occasional correspondence from New York City, 
Baltimore, Pennsylvania, Texas, Nebraska, Califor- 
nia and other points will be given. 

In addition to’the above, a new department will 
be added, to which special attention is called. 
Realizing the vast:importance of the milling busi- 
ness of Buffalo, N. Y., and the neighboring territo- 
ry, the NORTHWESTERN MILLER will open a BRANCH 
OFFICE in that city early in the year. It will be in 
charge of Frank Barry, who will be manager of 





our eastern business. It is the intention to fur- 
nish regular weekly information regarding the 
mills and millers of Buffalo, Rochester, Niagara 
Falls and Lockport, similar to that heretofore given 
of Minneapolis and St. Louis. 

Due attention will be given to the Cooper trade, 
which, as an adjunct to the milling industry, is of 
importance to millers as wel! as coopers. 

Prominence will be given to the Markets, and 
the reports of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER will be 
found to be carefully and conscientiously prepared. 

Trade Talk, Elevator and Bakery News, Gossip, 
Incidents, Accidents, Mill Fires and Casualties, and 
all other items which are of interest to the trade 
will be published in the NORTHWESTERN MILLER in 
advance of any other trade journal. 

In order to make the paper interesting to those 
who prefer a little light reading in addition to trade 
news, the department of Paste, Pen and Pencil 
was started last year, and will be resumed during 
1887. There will also appear, frequently, Short 
Stories written by the best English authors, and 
beautifully ilustrated. These stories and engrav- 
ings are published by special arrangement with the 
London Graphic. 

The pictorial features of the paper will be con- 
tinued. Whenever necessary or appropriate, arti- 
cles, sketches and occurrences will be freely illus- 
trated. This department of the NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER will be in charge of Geo. E. Graves, of 
New York city. 

In appearance the NORTHWESTERN MILLER will 
be greatly improved. Commencing with the first 
issue of the new volume, an entire new dress of 
type will be used, and many new and artistic head- 
ings, designed by L. S. Ipsen, of Boston, will be 
added. 

The NORTHWESTERN MILLER will be found still 
further in the lead during 1887 than ever before, 
and both readers and advertisers will find their 
wants fulfilled by it completely and satisfactorily. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Per Year (in advance) to U. S. and Canada, - $2.00 
Foreign, Per Year (in advance), - - - 4.00 
Including Holiday Number. Advertising rates 
quoted on application. Sample copies sent free. 
C. M. PALMER, Publisher, 
W. C. EDGAR, Bus. Mgr. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Minneapolis. 


THE LINK~BELT MACHINERY CO. 


CHICAGO. 


New York. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE —— 


‘| Hurford Flour Bolt, 





COCKRELL BRUSH SCOURER, 





Elevator and. Driving Chains. 











